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This centennial history of New Zealand 
Paper Mills Limited and its predecessors is 
well merited. While the development of the 
pulp and paper industry in the North Island 
is well known, it is often neglected that the 
papermaking industry in New Zealand began 
as early as 1876 in mills at Dunedin and 
Mataura. 


This book resurrects the story of those 
early paper mills, traces the history of the 
amalgamated company, NZPM Ltd., which 
grew out of the pioneering companies in 
1905 and describes the problems it faced and 
the resurrection it underwent before reaching 
a satisfactory accommodation with the large 
new companies in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry after the Second World War. 


The author has placed the story of paper- 
making in the south in the context of the 
industry as a whole and the development of 
New Zealand manufacturing and against the 
background of the structure and course of 
the New Zealand economy. 


Papermaking Pioneers will be of much 
wider interest than just to those associated 
with NZPM Ltd. For it touches upon the 
development of the Otago and Southland 
region, working conditions within New Zea- 
land industry, the growth of New Zealand 
manufacturing and its relationships with 
government and importers, and the organi- 
sation of a large scale industry in a relatively 
small and primarily pastoral economy. It is a 
well illustrated and well written addition to 
the history of New Zealand manufacturing. 
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FOREWORD 
By Sir REGINALD SMYTHE, K.B.E. 


WirTH the approach of the 100th year of papermaking at Mataura, it 
seemed appropriate to review and record the first century of the mill’s 
history. 

Mr John Angus, an author who had already demonstrated his ability 
to write an interesting company history, was asked to undertake the 
task, and this book is the result. While it will obviously be of most 
interest to those who have been associated with the mill, I am sure that 
it will also interest all who read it, as a chronicle of the early days of 
industry in New Zealand. 


The pulp and paper industry is now a major factor in the economy 
of this country. It is gratifying to those of us who have been concerned 
with the modernisation of the Mataura mill, that one of the pioneer 
enterprises should still be a significant unit of the industry, today. 


By virtue of my own involvement in the industry for many years, I 
have been well aware of the relationship between New Zealand Paper 
Mills Limited and its competitors in the field of papermaking. For much 
of that time, the mill at Mataura was in a run down condition and the 
future for the Company looked bleak. It is therefore very pleasing to me 
to see, on recent visits to the mill, the great improvements that have 
been made to the plant and buildings, and the wide range of good 
quality papers which are currently being produced. The mill is now a 
fully viable unit of the N.Z. Forest Products Group of companies, and 
its future would seem to be secure as far into the future as we can 
reasonably look. 
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PREFACE 
and 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


THIS is the story of papermaking in the south of New Zealand where 
the industry in this country had its beginnings. The rapid expansion of 
the papermaking industry since the 1940s has overshadowed its earlier 
development, and the growth of giant North Island firms has eclipsed 
the long tradition of papermaking by New Zealand Paper Mills Limited 
and its predecessors. To resurrect the story of the pioneering industry 
from its beginnings in 1876, and to trace the development of the 
amalgamated company which evolved almost 30 years later has been 
an interesting task. 

I make no excuses for considering NZPM and its predecessors in 
their wider context. Some of the most interesting aspects of their story 
lie there: the struggle against economic fluctuations; the problems of 
competition from imports and technological changes in overseas mills; 
the role of manufacturing in New Zealand; the relationship between 
the industry and the government; and the interaction between NZPM 
and its competitors in New Zealand since the Second World War. In 
this history I have tried to go beyond what happened and to consider 
some of the causes behind the events. The reasons why certain courses 
were followed, or, in the case of NZPM in particular, why certain 
developments did not take place, are an integral part of the history. 
_It must be emphasised that the conclusions reached and the opinions 
expressed are mine alone: I have appreciated the freedom the Company 
has given me to do this. 

Papermaking Pioneers has not been an easy book to write. Few 
company records of the firms which preceded NZPM have survived and 
the abrupt changes of the early 1960s have broken links with the past 
at directorate and executive level. After the appearance of the North 
Island companies the story becomes extremely complex and I cannot 
claim to have told it except from the perspective of Mataura, although 
not, I hope, through the eyes of that company only. To an unusual 
extent the course followed by the Company in the period after 1940 
was influenced by the intentions and actions of its new competitors, 
government departments and government itself. The full story of the 
development of the new pulp and paper industry has no place in this 
book: I have concentrated on the aspirations, actions and reactions of 
NZPM while remaining acutely aware that much of the history of the 
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Company in the post war period lies fundamentally in complex inter- 
actions within the industry as a whole. 

The story of NZPM has not always been one of success, expansion, 
development and industrial leadership. Before and after the Second 
World War the Company failed to develop as much as it might have, 
adopted narrower aims and was restricted to a minor role in the 
industry. There has been no pressure to gloss over such a decline. 
Indeed, the temptation has been to paint too black a picture of the 
years before the changes in the 1960s, to ignore the achievements which 
were made, and to disregard the tremendous problems with which the 
leaders of the Company in those years had to contend. Hindsight is the 
privilege of the historian, not the prerogative of those who would judge 
the past. 

I have not set out to judge in absolute terms the performance of 
those who led NZPM. But I have tried to assess what they attempted 
and how successful they were against the background of conditions 
within and without the Company. The assessments are, of course, mine. 

My task has been made easier by the ready co-operation and 
assistance of those on whom I have made many demands for informa- 
tion. I am grateful for the willingness with which old employees of the 
Company and relatives of those associated with earlier times talked to 
me; for the assistance of archivists and librarians at the National Archives, 
the Hocken Library, Dunedin, Invercargill and Gore Public Libraries, 
and the Otago Early Settlers Museum; for permission to use files of the 
Mataura Ensign and Southern Standard held by the Gore Publishing 
Company; for the co-operation of members of the staff and directors 
of NZPM. The staff have been courteous, hospitable and helpful during 
my visits and in particular I must express my gratitude to L. A. Mock- 
ford who has taken such an interest in the production of this history. 
Permission to use photographs from the Hocken Library, the Otago 
Early Settlers Museum, Centenary of Invercargill Municipality by 
J. O. P. Watt, Riverhead by I. B. Madden, Invicta News, the Somerville 
family, P. Dolamore, J. Anderson, H. Anderson, O. Joseph, E. Lloyd, 
K. Henderson, J. Grant and V. M. Wilson is acknowledged. 

Several people have read drafts of this book and made necessary 
corrections and helpful suggestions: I acknowledge their assistance. 
Finally I acknowledge my debt to those who have explored some of the 
origins of papermaking in New Zealand previously, to those who have 
taught me what little I know of history, and to my wife Sally who helps 
more than she knows. It remains only to say that the sins of commission 
and omission in this book are my responsibility and occur in spite of 
the assistance I have received from so many. 
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INTRODUCTION 
A New Zealand Industry Begins 


SEVEN miles south of Gore the Mataura River narrows and enters a 
low gorge. The water is forced over and between several rocky outcrops 
as the river falls over 20 feet in the space of a few chains. The power 
of the Mataura River is clearly visible as it buffets and rolls its way 
past the obstructions and on to the southern coast at Fortrose. For over 
100 years that power has been used in an industry not often now 
associated with the southern part of New Zealand, papermaking. 


One hundred miles to the north-east of the Mataura Falls a much 
smaller stream tumbles down through a narrow wooded valley and flows 
through the suburbs of the city of Dunedin to the harbour. In 1846 the 
stream was named the Leith by Charles Kettle as he strove to imprint 
the special features of Edinburgh onto the bush clad hills and swampy 
mudflats which formed the site for the new settlement of Otago. By 
1876 the Leith had a paper mill on its banks at Woodhaugh, as the 
lower part of the valley was called. 


By May 1876 the Woodhaugh mill on the Leith Stream was in 
production, slowly reeling out a crude, heavy, brown wrapping paper 
made from a curious assortment of rags, sacks and a native grass on 
a small, slow and unsophisticated paper machine, of a basic type now 
only used to make heavy board. At the end of June in the same year, 
1876, the mill on the Mataura River was producing its first paper, a 
paper of a type similar to that being made at Woodhaugh and made on 
a machine which seems to have been much the same. 


The slow and painful production of crude paper, first at Wood- 
haugh and then two months later at Mataura, may rightly be called the 
beginning of the papermaking industry in New Zealand. First, although 
paper had been made in the country before 1876, most evidence suggests 
that it was all partly hand-made; the mills at Mataura and Woodhaugh, 
on the other hand, had all the essential plant of a mechanised paper 
mill in the 1870s including a full paper machine. Second, the two 
southern mills were designed and built as commercial paper mills and 
not as adjuncts to flax mills as some other papermaking plants in the 
North Island had been planned. What happened at Woodhaugh and 
Mataura in 1876 was much more than making samples or small trial 
runs to test local materials: it was the beginning of commercial paper- 
making in New Zealand. 
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The most telling arguments in favour of calling the southern 
ventures the beginnings of the papermaking industry in New Zealand 
lie in the scale of operations at Mataura and Woodhaugh. Before each 
mill began there were years of general interest, months of specific plan- 
ning, communications with Britain, visits to Australia, large imports of 
heavy machinery, and quite substantial factories to be built. The industry 
could not be launched by one or two craftsmen in a small room: it was 
an industry which even in the 1870s had to be conducted on a relatively 
large scale. This was done at Mataura and Woodhaugh, and the New 
Zealand industry had its true beginnings at those two places. 


The reasons why it was necessary by the 1870s to begin the paper- 
making industry on a relatively large scale lie in the history of paper- 
making itself. For many people papermaking still has an air of mystery 
about it, a mystery which centres on that magical moment when what 
seems to be little more than a thin layer of water is lifted off the wire 
or mould and transformed into a sheet of wet paper. It is, however, an 
ancient art. Papermaking began in China about 100 A.D. The raw 
materials used were rags, fishing nets and later vegetable matter. They 
were boiled and beaten, stirred into a pulp and then strained on a 
fabric mould. This process, the basis of papermaking, was very different 
from the Egyptian manufacture of papyrus because the material was 
broken down into its component fibres and then recreated in a new 
form, paper, or to give it a technical description, an aqueous deposit 
of vegetable fibre. By 700 A.D. the Arabs were making paper and they 
brought the knowledge to Europe. By 1500 there were paper mills in 
England and the basic procedures of papermaking by hand were well 
established. First the material — rags, netting, cordage, canvas, sacking, 
flax or hemp — was allowed to rot (a process called retting) or boiled. 
It was then beaten in a stamping battery, usually powered by water, 
and stirred in vats with water to form a pulp. Then came the skilled 
process of forming a sheet of paper. The vatman lifted out a thin layer 
of pulp on a wire mesh in a frame, and shook the frame to remove most 
of the water in which the fibre was suspended and to distribute the fibre. 
Then the coucher took the sheet of wet paper, for that is what it had 
become in the vatman’s hands, and removed it from the mould, placed 
it on a felt and then pressed it with several other sheets and felts in a 
press. The sheet was then hung on lines or poles to air dry. Further 
finishing was carried out by tub sizing the paper or passing it through 
rollers. 

In the 18th century papermakers in Britain began to use Hollander 
beaters instead of stamping batteries to pulp raw material for lower 
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grade papers. The beater, as its name suggests, was developed in 
Holland and was the forerunner of all modern beaters. Essentially it 
was an oval trough with a beating roll in one side which turned on an 
axis running across the trough and forced the pulp to run between its 
working face and a bed in the bottom of the trough. The roll and bed- 
plate were often barred. The pulp was forced round and round the 
trough and as it passed through the roll it was brushed out into its 
fibres without cutting the fibres themselves. The beater was one advance 
towards the mechanisation of papermaking, but the greatest single 
development in that direction did not occur until the beginning of the 
19th century. In 1803 the first satisfactory papermaking machine was 
made. Preliminary work had been done by Louis Robert, a French 
papermaker who invented the process of making paper on an endless 
wire web. His patent was bought in England by two London stationers, 
Henry and Searle Fourdrinier, whose names have been given to the 
type of papermaking machine using the Robert invention. The actual 
designing and building of the first machine was the work of one Bryan 
Donkin, and on his machine the pulp flowed on to the endless wire 
and was transferred at the end of the wire section to a felt couch roll 
and then carried on a felt through a press section. At first the paper 
was reeled in wet form and dried off the machine, but in 1821 the first 
drying cylinders were added to the machine to give papermakers all 
the basic features of the modern Fourdrinier machine. In 1809 a second 
type of machine was perfected by a John Dickinson. It was a vat 
cylinder machine on which paper was formed on a rotating wire drum 
which revolved in a vat of pulp in water suspension and then passed 
onto the couch roll and press sections of the machine. Paper machines 
meant a tremendous change for the industry. By 1830 one machine 
could produce five to seven times as much as a vat mill at much less 
cost. By the 1870s the papermaking industry was firmly based on the 
machines apart from some very specialised fine writing papers which 
were still hand-made. Machines were increasing in size and speed: by 
1884 England had 28 Fourdrinier machines of over 100 inches in width. 
The change had implications for New Zealand too. The industry in 
New Zealand could only be properly established if it was based on the 
papermaking machines and ancillary equipment like beaters which had 
increased production and efficiency so much in the British industry. 
Otherwise the New Zealand papermakers would have no chance of 
competing with imported paper. 

History shows that the industry was established in this way in the 
south of New Zealand during the last quarter of the 19th century. It 
was not done without disappointments, failures and heavy losses to 
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some of those involved, but established the industry was, and for many 
years the centre of papermaking in New Zealand was in Otago and 
Southland. After the Second World War the focus of the papermaking 
industry in New Zealand moved to the centre of the North Island, but 
the industry began many years before that on the banks of the Mataura 
River and the Leith Stream. This is the story of the papermaking 
industry in the south of New Zealand. 
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PAPERMAKING PIONEERS 
THE HISTORY OF PAPERMAKING IN NEW ZEALAND 


UP TO 1905 


“J hand you a sheet of Brown Paper off the first reel formed 


el in Woodhaugh Mill.’ 


—Edward McGlashan to the 
Provincial Secretary, Otago, 2 May 1876. 


“We have received a sample of the first paper produced at 
the Mataura Mill .. . a brown paper of great strength and 
tenacity, and of good color.’ 


—Report in the Southland Times, J July 1876. 


1 
THE PROMOTERS 
Edward McGlashan and James Walker Bain 


Two men share the honour of establishing the papermaking industry in 
New Zealand. The first and most important was Edward McGlashan of 
Dunedin; the second was James Walker Bain of Invercargill. Bain was 
born in Edinburgh in 1841 and trained in Scotland as a compositor. In 
1861 he emigrated to Otago and settled at Invercargill. Within three 
years he had founded a newspaper, the Southland News and Foveaux 
Straits Herald with a more experienced printer and publisher. When 
his senior partner died, Bain returned to his native Scotland and worked 
in several publishing houses and newspaper companies. He returned to 
Invercargill in the mid 1860s and soon became the editor and proprietor 
of another newspaper, the Southland Times, with which he remained 
connected for many years. Obviously Bain was a man of enterprise and 
it was in character that while in England and Scotland he should be 
looking for contacts and opportunities useful to him when he returned 
to the colony. Among the things which Bain investigated was the grow- 
ing Scottish papermaking industry. The origins of the Mataura paper 
mill lie in what Bain learned while in Scotland and in his active interest 
in developing the resources of the new colony to which he returned. 

Edward McGlashan was an older man than Bain but he had a 
similarly enterprising nature. Born in 1817, the son of a well-off middle- 
class Edinburgh family, McGlashan was trained as a merchant in Scot- 
land. His brother John became the secretary of the Otago Association, 
the company which established the Otago settlement, and Edward came 
out to the colony in 1850 via Adelaide and Melbourne. McGlashan was 
typical of the men who came to the new colonies with some capital, and 
his economic interests were spread wide. He was a runholder, a mer- 
chant, a landowner and a company promoter. From 1851 to 1862 he 
leased a flour mill in the Leith Valley and hired a manager and men to 
run it for him; he took an active part in public affairs; in 1854 he 
explored inland from Dunedin, crossing snowy ranges and finding exten- 
sive tracts of grassland in what became Strath Taieri and the Maniototo. 
Like Bain, McGlashan was seeking to develop and use the resources of 
the new land and it was this desire which caused him to consider paper- 
making. His association with the Leith Valley ultimately led to his estab- 
lishing the Woodhaugh mill there. 
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Both men had been thinking of a papermaking industry in New 
Zealand for at least a decade before the mills came into production 
in 1876. The awakening of Bain’s interest seems to have occurred during 
his visit to Scotland and England in the 1860s when he noticed that the 
industry there was using a grass very similar to the native grasses of 
New Zealand as a basic raw material. He returned to New Zealand in 
1866 and began to experiment with native tussock grass. Bain has left 
no record of those first trials with the local tussock, but he was no 
chemist or scientist and his methods were undoubtedly crude. The tus- 
sock was probably cut by hand, chopped, boiled or steamed and then 
beaten in some form of mill to produce what was called half-stuff. The 
paper Bain produced from this was hand-made. It was good enough 
to satisfy him that tussock contained suitable fibre for papermaking and 
he wrote to Edinburgh engineers and inquired about establishing a paper 
mill. Finding that a modern plant would cost some £8,000 Bain aban- 
doned the idea of starting his own mill but maintained his interest in 
papermaking. When the chance came to invest in a Dunedin paper- 
making venture, promoted by none other than McGlashan, Bain offered 
to take up shares in the proposed joint stock company. McGlashan’s 
company, however, did not get off the ground and by 1874 Bain and 
others in Invercargill who had applied for shares were left to their own 
initiatives. Bain convened a meeting of his friends and associates who 
were interested in establishing a mill in Southland, and after that meeting 
the Mataura Paper Mill Company Limited was floated. Planning began 
for a mill at Mataura Falls. 

The Mataura site was an obvious one. From the beginning of settle- 
ment in the district its potential for water power had been recognised. 
James Pollock, who was the lessee of a government accommodation 
house at the site of the bridge across the river at Mataura, applied for 
the water rights in 1866 with the intention of starting a flour mill, but 
he let the lease lapse after a few years. The land on either side of the 
falls was gazetted as a mill reserve in the 1870s. Perhaps the most 
influential argument in favour of the Mataura site in the eyes of the 
Mataura Paper Mill Company, however, was the knowledge that Edward 
McGlashan had applied to use the site for papermaking in 1873 and 
extolled its virtues to the authorities. By 1875, with a site chosen 
although not yet secured, and with a company successfully promoted, 
Bain’s papermaking venture was well underway. 

Like Bain, McGlashan had his early interest in papermaking 
aroused by contacts with the industry in Britain. He had friends in 
Scotland and England who were papermakers and McGlashan sent 
samples of tussock and flax to them in the 1860s. The flax, which was 
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also sent to Ramsden’s paper mill at Melbourne, had only been cut up 
in a chaff cutter before shipping, but at the overseas mills it was refined 
and made into paper. The flax-based paper had its deficiencies and 
McGlashan looked at other colonial raw materials. At the New Zealand 
Exhibition held in Dunedin in 1865 he exhibited paper which was made 
from samples of tussock which he had sent overseas. 

Perhaps McGlashan remembered the acres of ‘snowgrass’ through 
which he must have trudged during his exploratory journey inland in 
1854. Certainly he had realised its similarity to the esparto grass which 
he knew the English mills were now using. By 1870 McGlashan had 
imported a small breaking machine for making half-stuff from flax and 
tussock, and he was investigating various types of papermaking machines 
and trying to raise capital in Otago to begin a mill. When his efforts to 
form a joint stock company failed, McGlashan went ahead with his own 
private venture. As already noted, in 1873 he tried to buy land near 
Mataura but his application was not successful. He then turned to the 
Leith Valley as the site for his prospective paper mill, and after several 
delays his venture into the papermaking industry was well underway 
by the summer of 1874. 


So far in this account the men who promoted the first papermaking 
industry in New Zealand, the genesis of their ideas, and the first steps 
they took to establish sites for their mills have been described. But that 
is only part of the story of the origins of papermaking in the south. 
Just as important to the establishment of the industry in New Zealand, 
if not to the beginnings of the two specific mills, was the position of the 
industry in Britain at the time, and the climate of opinion in New Zea- 
land. In Britain the age of the papermaking machine was well established 
by the 1860s. This change in papermaking technology had enormous 
implications for the potential industry in New Zealand. Obviously the 
promoters of papermaking in the colony had to import a machine, 
ensure that it had a good source of power, and find secure markets for 
the substantial output which it was necessary to make if the capital spent 
on the machine and mill was to yield a return. By 1870 McGlashan 
was talking of an expenditure of over £8,000 on plant alone. Paper- 
making in New Zealand would be no small enterprise to launch, no 
one- or two-man operation financed by a small bank overdraft. 

A second development in the British industry affected the colony. 
In the 1850s the price of the rags on which most mills depended had 
more than doubled. The search for raw materials was renewed and 
among the fibres considered was New Zealand flax. The supplies which 
saved the mills, however, came from Spain, where the native esparto 
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grass proved to be a very suitable material for papermaking. As has 
been seen, this aroused the interest of both Bain and McGlashan, and 
it is significant that the papermaker to whom McGlashan sent his sample 
of tussock in the late 1860s was Thomas Routledge, the man who first 
developed a satisfactory means of treating esparto grass. Both Bain and 
McGlashan thought that the acres of tussock in Otago and Southland 
could be the basis of a local papermaking industry. 

It was a coincidence that Bain and McGlashan should both become 
interested in papermaking as a commercial venture in the 1860s and 
should seek ways of implementing their ideas in the same area and 
at the same time. But it was not a surprising coincidence, for in con- 
sidering the use of New Zealand raw materials for papermaking either 
within the colony or in overseas mills, the two men were following a 
tradition of some 30 years standing. One of the most important motives 
behind the expansion of the British Empire was the search for raw 
materials for British industry. One of the objectives of the settlers, and 
especially of settlers with capital like McGlashan, was to exploit the 
natural resources of the new colonies by sending the raw materials back 
to Britain. It was so in New Zealand, and before permanent European 
settlement began the first paper had been made from New Zealand raw 
materials. That raw material was phormium tenax, or New Zealand 
native flax. In 1836 John Murray took samples of flax back from New 
Zealand and had them made into paper in Yorkshire mills. Murray 
printed a pamphlet on the bleached paper which resulted from this trial, 
in which he extolled the virtues of phormium tenax. Copies of the 
pamphlet still exist; the paper is thick, heavy, and flecked with what 
the jurors in the New Zealand Exhibition of 1865 called ‘ extraneous 
particles ’ when they exhibited it. 

Interest in using New Zealand flax continued, and as we have seen, 
McGlashan had samples made up into paper in Melbourne and in Scot- 
land in the 1860s. But problems remained. The flax was very tough to 
work; in fact it caused some of the Scottish papermakers’ machinery to 
grind to a halt when it was fed through the preparatory processes of 
their mills. The paper was often mottled and wavy because of residues 
of gum. Cut flax also deteriorated during the journey to overseas mills, 
and one solution was to send it back in half-stuff form. This was at 
first McGlashan’s intention, but the arrival of cheaper esparto grass on 
the British supply market effectively ended any hopes for a major 
industry based on exporting flax in any form. 

A second solution was to make the paper itself in New Zealand. In 
fact, hand-made flax paper had been made at Mechanics Bay in Auck- 
land in 1861, reputedly the first paper made in New Zealand. In 1870, 
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when the population of the colony had been swollen by goldminers and 
their associates and when towns like Dunedin had a population of over 
14,000, the internal market for paper was growing. In 1870 several 
letters appeared in the Otago Witness advocating the establishment of 
a paper mill in Otago based on flax. In the north, flax paper was being 
made in 1875 at a flax mill north of Wairoa by an Auckland flax 
promoter, T. S. Tinne. He is supposed to have imported some machinery 
for his papermaking venture, but it is doubtful that it was a full paper- 
making machine, and his mill did not operate as a commercial venture. 
The problems with flax-made paper continued and it did not seem likely 
that it would provide the base for a local industry. 

But tussock grass was a different story. The interest in tussock of 
Bain and McGlashan was shared by several people, although McGlashan 
and then Bain seem to have been the first to experiment with it. Like 
flax, it too went through the stage of being considered as an export 
material. In the 1860s the Otago government sent bales of tussock to 
Scotland for testing, and as well as McGlashan’s exports to Routledge, 
W. A. Murray of Tokomairiro sent local tussock to Melbourne and had 
satisfactory wrapping paper made from it in the Ramsden mills. Once 
more, however, transport problems meant that to be profitable the 
tussock had to be converted into paper near the source of supply. 

The successful trials with tussock undoubtedly helped to promote 
the papermaking industry in New Zealand. First, there was pressure in 
Otago and Southland to use the acres of tussock which were only being 
grazed by sheep in the 1860s and 1870s. Second, and more important, 
the problem of supplies of a suitable raw material for the prospective 
New Zealand mills seemed to be solved. The relatively small settlements 
in New Zealand, while large enough to supply a market for a small mill, 
were not large enough to generate the amount of rags and waste paper 
needed by a paper mill. With a generous admixture of chopped tussock 
in the furnish, however, there would be ample raw material. Tussock 
grass was not in short supply: in the eyes of Macandrew, the leading 
politician in Otago and the Superintendent of the province, the supplies 
of tussock were ‘ virtually unlimited ’. 

The presence of raw materials in Otago and Southland and the 
active interest of many in New Zealand in seeing them used was an 
important factor in the background in New Zealand in which the specific 
schemes of Bain and McGlashan were brought forward. A second im- 
portant influence reinforced the general demands for a paper mill. It 
was the desire of many colonists to see secondary industries start in the 
colony, and in the early 1870s that need was expressed with particular 
urgency. In the late 1860s wool prices were falling and gold returns 
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were dwindling. Refrigeration was still well over 10 years away, and 
so manufacturing was an attractive alternative for those interested in 
the development of the colony. A surprising proportion of investment 
in New Zealand went into the manufacturing sector rather than into 
farming, and the 1870s was the decade when many secondary industries 
began: foodstuffs, clothing, wood working, chemical and ropemaking 
factories, soap works, breweries, woollen mills and engineering plants 
were all established in Otago. In part this industrial development was a 
result of poor returns from primary industries; to a considerable extent 
it came about because the internal market was large enough to support 
manufacturing and processing industries; but part of it also was a desire 
to emulate Britain, or, as it was always called, ‘Home’, the industrial 
metropolis of the world in the mid-19th century. Many colonists, espe- 
cially in the urban areas, were certain that New Zealand could not gain 
its full stature if it remained a colony of agriculturalists and shepherds; 
it needed the skills of craftsmen, factory operatives and manufacturers. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that provincial and central govern- 
ments should seek to promote industrial development both for its own 
sake and in order to use New Zealand’s raw materials. One of the first 
industries to be so encouraged was papermaking. As early as 1865 the 
Otago Provincial Council, the body which acted as a parliament for the 
Otago region and, for much of the provincial period, for the Southland 
region also, passed a resolution asking the provincial government to give 
a bonus to encourage papermaking in the province. McGlashan was a 
member of the council at the time and it is likely that he persuaded 
another man interested in developing the local resources of flax and 
tussock, James Macandrew, to move the resolution. The bonus offer 
lapsed, but in 1872 the provincial government again offered a bonus: on 
the erection of machinery and buildings worth £3,000 or more the 
government would pay £750; on the production of 20 tons of paper 
with a value of £500, £375; and on production of a further 30 tons 
worth £750, a further £375. At first the bonus had to be claimed within 
a year of an application being accepted, but it was extended several 
times. Eventually in 1875 the sum of £1,500 was voted again, this time 
to be granted under such conditions as the provincial government might 
decide. 

Central government had set up a Joint Committee on Colonial 
Industries made up of members of the House of Representatives and 
of the Upper House, the Legislative Council. In its 1870 report the 
committee recommended a £500 bonus for production of the first 500 
reams of printing paper and a £250 bonus for the first 500 reams of 
wrapping. The scheme met a cool response from promoters, and in 1872 
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the committee recommended a new bonus of £2,500 for the first 100 
tons of printing paper made on a machine permanently established in 
the colony. Notice of intention to claim had to be made before 31 
January 1873 and the claim lodged before 31 December 1874; the money 
would be paid only after bona fide sales of 100 tons. The government 
passed the bonus, but in 1874 it was altered to £1,500 for the first 50 
tons of wrapping paper, and a further £1,000 for the first SO tons of 
printing. The claim had to be made before 30 June 1876. 

The two government bonuses provided the final incentive for both 
paper mill promoters in the south. Under the terms of the provincial 
scheme the chosen applicant had to provide a bond or surety before he 
was Officially sanctioned as the first in line for the bonus. Only if he 
failed could someone else apply. Of course McGlashan was the obvious 
candidate, and he was duly endorsed early in 1873. By 1874 the com- 
bined bonuses for wrapping paper, which it had been proved could be 
made from tussock, were worth £3,000. It was a considerable sum; in 
the 1870s for example a small papermaking machine cost little more 
than that. Certainly it was a large enough bonus to entice Bain and his 
colleagues to set up the Mataura Paper Mill Company and challenge 
McGlashan for the right to claim it. A second important result of the 
bonuses was to ensure that the relatively large-scale investment in plant 
which was necessary to properly establish the industry would be carried 
out. The paper had to be made on a machine permanently established 
in a mill with a value of more than £3,000. 

The reasons why the papermaking industry began in New Zealand 
in the 1870s can be found in a combination of men and circumstances: 
conditions in New Zealand created the opportunities and two men, Bain 
and McGlashan, took them up. An interest in using the colony’s raw 
materials for papermaking, successful trials with tussock grass, the desire 
for manufacturing industries and the government bonuses created con- 
ditions in the 1870s favourable to the establishment of the industry in 
Otago and Southland. And it was from the two southern towns, Dunedin 
and Invercargill, that the men who were to use the opportunity came 
forward. The interest of McGlashan and Bain in papermaking had 
already been aroused in the mid-1860s through their knowledge of con- 
ditions in the British industry, and the circumstances in New Zealand 
sustained their interest into the 1870s. By the end of 1873 McGlashan 
was bonded to take up the challenge of the provincial government bonus; 
by the end of 1874 his plans for a paper mill on the Leith Stream were 
established. But by 1875 McGlashan faced a rival in Bain’s Mataura 
Paper Mill Company, which had announced its intention to establish a 
paper mill at Mataura and to compete for the right to the government 
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subsidies. There seemed to be little doubt in 1875 that the first paper 
mill in New Zealand would soon be running, and that the papermaking 
industry would begin in the south. The question now was whether that 
first mill would be McGlashan’s Woodhaugh paper mill or the mill of 
Bain’s company beside the Mataura Falls. 
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Production Begins 


In the 1870s the plans of Edward McGlashan and later of James Walker 
Bain and his Mataura Paper Mill Company to establish the paper- 
making industry in the southern provinces of New Zealand became 
much more specific. In the years between 1873 and 1877 both men 
were involved in planning and beginning the industry. For much of that 
period they were also engaged in a vigorous battle to win the govern- 
ment bonuses. 

In 1873 Edward McGlashan obtained the provincial government’s 
blessing for his venture. Earlier, on 9 July 1872, he wrote to the Superin- 
tendent of the province of Otago, the man who led the provincial 
government, tendering for the bonus. McGlashan showed how he hoped 
to make 10 or 12 tons of paper a week and said he thought that his 
machinery would be in operation within 18 months and the required 
quantity of paper, 50 tons, made within two years. If his application 
was granted, McGlashan intended to return to England and acquire 
machinery worth about £8,000. There was some discussion about the 
bond which the government required and McGlashan’s proposal appears 
to have lapsed, but he wrote again on 11 February 1873, and said he 
was prepared to bind himself for £1,000 that the paper would be pro- 
duced within three years. He had already spent over £500 on the 
‘necessary experiments’. This time his personal security for the £1,000 
was accepted as a bond and McGlashan was given until 31 March 1876 
to produce his 50 tons of paper. 

McGlashan also gave notice of his intention to claim the central 
government bonus and his application was accepted; unlike the provin- 
cial bonus it was not an exclusive acceptance. McGlashan had beaten 
several others for the provincial bonus including D. N. L. Baird, 
Ebeneezer Steele, Archibald Murray and Joseph Mackay, but the last 
man also applied and was accepted for the central government bonus. 
However, the plans of all these men do not seem to have gone much 
beyond registering for the bonuses. 

The renewed interest which McGlashan showed in the provincial 
bonus early in 1873 might well have stemmed from a visit to Mataura, 
because immediately after he reached agreement with the provincial 
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authorities he wrote to the Superintendent, Macandrew, asking to buy 
the mill site at Mataura Falls. He had just visited the area, he told 
Macandrew, and found it ideal for papermaking. McGlashan explained 
the need for a large amount of water power, and for good clean water 
for washing and boiling. His plan was to take water from the Mataura 
from a point about 12 chains above the falls down a water race, use 
it to power the mill, and discharge it about 12 chains below the mill 
site, or just above the bridge. McGlashan’s idea was to place the mill 
on the west bank so as he could use the clear water of the Waimumu 
for washing the pulp; gold mining upstream made the Mataura too silty 
for this purpose. Macandrew consented to the proposal to take 25 acres 
of the mill reserve and the water rights for the mill. However the South- 
land Waste Land Board, which controlled all sales of crown lands in 
the Southland land district, decided that the reserve would have to be 
open for application from all settlers in the usual manner. McGlashan’s 
application was duly received by the board but he failed to get the land. 

It was the first of a series of delays and disappointments for 
McGlashan, and just why he did not get the land is uncertain. One of 
the men later involved in the Mataura Paper Mill Company was W. H. 
Pearson, the Commissioner for Crown Lands in the Southland district 
and a man with a great deal of influence in the Waste Land Board, of 
which he was ex officio a member. It is possible that Pearson was 
already involved in the preliminary discussions with Bain which led to 
the Invercargill company being formed and therefore blocked the grant 
in his own interests; it remains only speculation, however, because the 
public activities of the Mataura Paper Mill Company did not begin until 
at least late 1874. In fact it might just have been the luck of the draw 
and a zealous attention to land regulations which saw McGlashan’s 
hopes dashed: although crown grants were not uncommon, the custom- 
ary practice was to choose from among competing applicants by a 
ballot. Eventually part of the Mataura land went to John Bathgate, 
although he does not appear to have ever put it to use. 

Whatever the reasons, McGlashan’s plans suffered a serious set- 
back. He then faced a second problem: his joint stock company flotation 
had not been successful and few shares were subscribed. McGlashan 
blamed apathetic provisional directors and determined to go ahead with 
a private venture. For over a year he did little towards establishing a 
mill. Then, in November 1874, he went to Melbourne to buy a mill, but 
only to suffer a third setback. A friend in England who was a paper- 
maker offered to help him purchase a machine, and while the evidence 
is unclear, it would seem that McGlashan went to Melbourne to finalise 
the arrangements. While in the Victorian capital McGlashan had a 
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buggy accident which left him crippled and which upset the business 
arrangements. The plant was sold to the local papermaker, Ramsden. 

Finally, McGlashan made some progress, although he was forced 
to settle for a small Australian-made paper machine. McGlashan went 
to Sydney to see engineering companies there and employed a man, 
Lynn, to make a small machine and the preparatory plant for the mill. 
In November of 1875 the machine arrived in Dunedin. Meanwhile 
McGlashan had returned to New Zealand to set up a suitable site for 
the mill. At the end of 1875 he leased land on a bend in the Leith 
Stream upstream from the flour mill he had operated 20 years before. 
He was granted the right to take water from the Leith in a race and also 
to use water from a creek opposite the mill site. His mill would have 
to be powered by a steam engine but with plant and site in order, 
McGlashan could go ahead. Throughout the summer of 1875-76 the 
Woodhaugh mill was built. 


The problems and delays which beset Edward McGlashan did not 
go unnoticed. At first Bain had been content to apply for shares in the 
joint stock company which McGlashan had tried to set up, but when 
that failed he set about floating his own company. On 25 February 1875 
the Mataura Paper Mill Company Limited was established with a 
nominal capital of £1,000 in 200 £50 shares. The registered office of 
the Company was in Esk Street, Invercargill, and its objects were the 
manufacture and sale of paper. The Articles of Association of the new 
company contained the usual provisions about shares and calls, an 
Annual General Meeting in August and a compulsory rotation of 
directors. It was a private company and the 12 original shareholders 
were W. H. Calder, W. H. Pearson, C. T. Howard, A. J. Ellis, J. W. 
Bain, C. W. Yorath, A. T. Clark, D. McKellar, J. Murdock, T. M. 
Denniston, W. MacPherson, W. P. Grigor and J. Harvey. 

The men were Invercargill businessmen and Southland runholders. 
Several were closely connected with the Company’s promoter, Bain, in 
other ventures. Thomas Denniston was the editor of his paper, the 
Southland Times, and James Harvey a lawyer, W. H. Calder a merchant, 
and Murdock a sawmiller, were all members of the Southland Chamber 
of Commerce with Bain. Clarke and McKellar were runholders. Pearson 
and Howard worked in the Crown Land Office and were no doubt 
familiar with Mataura’s virtues; Denniston was an appointed member 
of the Waste Land Board. Ellis was an agent and the Collector of 
Customs at Bluff. William MacPherson was the brother of a prominent 
Invercargill merchant, John, who went to England in 1872 and acquired, 
amongst other things, two paper mills. Grigor and Yorath were both 
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doctors. In occupations and interests the men who founded the Mataura 
Paper Mill Company were very typical of the men who began many 
industries in New Zealand in the 1870s. Most were prominent business- 
men, all had capital to invest, few had direct links with the large land- 
owners who formed the rural elite, and almost all of them lived in the 
urban centres and formed a wealthy urban elite. Thomas Denniston 
became chairman of the Company and the other leading roles were 
played by Bain and W. H. Calder who was interim secretary. 

The first task was to secure the Mataura site. Its advantages were 
clear: water power, clean water from local streams, level ground on 
either bank with solid rock foundations, and lignite reserves near the 
junction of the Mataura and Waimumu. In April 1875 Calder applied 
to the Waste Land Board to lease land at the Falls. The Company 
wanted 25 acres on both sides of the river including part of a lignite 
reserve which was already leased, but whose occupant had done nothing 
to use his option. Unlike the McGlashan application, the Mataura Paper 
Mill’s request to buy the land was quickly sanctioned by the Southland 
Waste Land Board, two of whose members were shareholders. The 
Company was granted a 14-year lease over six acres of the lignite reserve 
despite the objections of the original lessee, and a lease over the mill 
reserve on both banks at peppercorn rentals. 

But if Calder and his associates thought that they had gained the 
site without problems they were mistaken. The decision of the Waste 
Land Board required the agreement of the Superintendent of the 
Province of Otago. Macandrew’s government had received an objection 
to the lease from a public meeting at Mataura. By 1875 the town was 
the centre of an expanding agricultural district, and many saw the falls 
as a natural site for a flour mill. A committee elected at a public meeting 
asked that the Company be bound on a penalty of £1,000 to erect a 
flour mill within 18 months and to spend at least £2,000 on machinery 
and plant before it was granted the lease to the mill reserve on the 
eastern bank. Faced with these demands, Macandrew delayed his sanc- 
tion of the lease which the paper company had been provisionally 
granted. 

The Mataura Paper Mill Company claimed that it needed the entire 
site because of the nature of the water at the falls which would be very 
difficult to divide between two companies. Calder was infuriated at the 
delay: he wrote to Macandrew, 


On account of wretched paltry difficulties thrown in our way 
we are inclined to abandon the enterprise in disgust. 


The threat to abandon the project was also conveyed to the local 
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residents at Mataura and undoubtedly it facilitated an agreement with 
them by which the Company gained local support in return for agree- 
ing to give power from its waterwheel to drive three pairs of stones for 
a flour mill. Thomas McGibbon, a leading local resident and a member 
of the committee, now petitioned the provincial authorities to let the 
mill proceed. In fact the government had already decided that there was 
room for a paper mill and a flour mill at Mataura and it decided to let 
the lease proceed on the condition that the Company had to build a 
flour mill on the site. The terms of the lease were finally settled in 
March 1876. The Company was granted a 21-year lease at a peppercorn 
rental for the first seven years, at £15 a year for the next seven, and at 
£25 for the final period. The Company had to erect the flour mill and 
ensure that it was worked. It was rightly described as a ‘ liberal decision ’ 
by Bain’s paper, the Southland Times. The land lay on both sides of 
the river opposite the falls. On the east was a mill reserve of some three 
acres and a river reserve of two acres divided by Kana Street, or as it 
then was, the Clinton road. On the western bank the Company leased 
a smaller mill reserve and a larger area on the lignite deposits. 

The Mataura Paper Mill Company decided to erect its paper mill 
on the eastern bank of the Mataura. In some ways it was a surprising 
choice: the site was confined between the river and a steep terrace and 
it was across the river from the railway line from Invercargill which 
had been opened in 1875 as part of the South Island Main Trunk. The 
east bank did have two advantages however. First, the main road from 
Invercargill to Dunedin crossed the river just south of the mill reserve 
and ran alongside the mill before veering away from the river and 
travelling through the hills and the Kuriwao Gorge to Clinton. Second, 
the Waikana Stream which flowed through the site had excellent clear 
water. It is also possible that the configuration of the rock may have 
suited cutting a race or positioning the waterwheel in the river better 
on the eastern bank than the western. 

One of the reasons why the Company was so anxious to gain the 
lease without delay in the winter of 1875 was because it was in the 
middle of buying its plant. The Company had, according to Calder, 
spent over £100 bringing an experienced papermaking expert from Aus- 
tralia to advise the Company on the best use it could make of the 
Mataura site. Denniston was already in Australia talking to several 
manufacturing engineers including Lynn, who was building a machine 
for McGlashan. Bain and some of the directors wanted to buy a paper- 
making machine from Scotland, but eventually the Company settled for 
a lesser and cheaper scheme. Calder was the chief advocate of the 
smaller scheme because he knew a manufacturer in Australia who could 
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equip the mill for about £5,000. It might well have been the man 
Denniston employed in Sydney, J. H. Bryant. He had papermaking 
experience and he designed and supervised construction of a small 
papermaking machine for the Invercargill company. It was built at the 
works of Messrs Moyes and Donald, Newcastle, N.S.W. 

With site and plant assured construction at Mataura could now 
begin. On 20 October 1875 the Company called tenders for the erection 
of the mill. By 12 November the foundations were almost complete, 
many of them cut from the bare rock, and most of the timber for the 
buildings was on the site. A month later the water race was partly cut 
and the framework and stone foundations of the building nearly com- 
pleted. The Company had nine or 10 men working on the water race 
which was cut through the rock beside the river. Most of the plant 
arrived at the end of January 1876 in the barque, The Witch of the 
Wave. The papermaking machinery almost filled the hold of the small 
trader, and it included a 40-ton boiler, one complete papermaking 
machine and numerous pieces of ancillary equipment. The Company’s 
manager, J. H. Bryant, was also on board with his wife, two sons and 
five daughters. Throughout the autumn the feverish activity at Mataura 
continued as machinery arrived and was put into place in the mill. 


Meanwhile there were similar scenes of activity at the Woodhaugh 
site. The machinery arrived from Sydney and was swung off the ship at 
Port Chalmers, railed to Dunedin and dragged up to the site. Un- 
doubtedly one reason for the haste at both Mataura and Woodhaugh 
was the pressure of both promoters to see some return for their capital 
in production and revenue; that pressure might well have been applied 
by the banks which provided overdraft facilities. But another important 
reason was the battle for the bonuses of the provincial and central 
governments. Early in June 1875 Thomas Denniston wrote to the 
Superintendent of Otago suggesting that the bonus had lapsed and asking 
that it be reinstated. Six days later the Provincial Council passed a reso- 
lution recommending that the government reoffer a bonus of £1,500 for 
wrapping paper on such conditions as it approved. The bonus was duly 
applied for by the Mataura Paper Mill Company. It wanted ‘ speedy 
attention’ to its application in order to avoid later disputes and also 
suggested that the time be extended to coincide with the bonus of the 
central government which was claimable up until 30 June 1876. If this 
move by the Southland company was an attempt to outflank the prior 
right of McGlashan to the bonus, and the request for fast action 
suggests that this was the case, then the Company was to be dis- 
appointed. On 16 August 1875 the provincial government replied that 
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the application would be registered as second to that of McGlashan and 
could only be taken up if he failed. The time limit was extended until 
the middle of 1876. 

However, it did not seem likely that McGlashan would be able to 
fulfil the terms of his agreement to make 50 tons of paper by 31 March 
1876 and this gave the southern company some hope. The status of 
McGlashan’s agreement with the provincial government was rather 
vague. In his letter to Denniston of 16 August 1875, A. D. Willis, the 
Provincial Undersecretary and in effect the leading executive officer of 
the government, commented that it was ‘ generally understood that Mr 
McGlashan does not intend to proceed ’. McGlashan himself was under 
no such illusion. On 24 January 1876 he applied for part of the bonus 
on the basis of the machinery which was arriving at Woodhaugh and 
being erected there. He was concerned that the period of his agreement 
with the government was running out, and in his letters to the provincial 
government he tried to explain why his work had been delayed. Only 
then did McGlashan learn of the application by the Mataura Paper Mill 
Company, and he was informed by the Provincial Secretary, Donald 
Reid, that the Southland company would be next entitled to the bonus if 
he failed to fulfil its conditions. McGlashan also learned for the first time 
that the period in which the bonus could be claimed had been extended 
by three months. Reid conceded that McGlashan would be able to 
obtain the £750 bonus for machinery, but if he failed to produce the 
required quantity of paper the penalty of the bond would be enforced. 

McGlashan was horror-stricken. He stood to gain a £750 bonus 
for his machinery, only to lose part of it because he could not produce 
50 tons of paper by 30 June 1876, a deadline which McGlashan knew 
was too close. Not only did he stand to lose money, but he also felt 
that the provincial government had treated him unfairly by assuming in 
1875 that he would not proceed. There was some justification for his 
complaint. Indeed, the directors of the Mataura Paper Mill Company 
were well aware that he was going ahead: Calder had corresponded with 
McGlashan about it in April 1875, and Denniston had been told of 
McGlashan’s machinery purchases by Lynn while he was in Sydney in 
July 1875. 

While McGlashan claimed the £750 bonus for building a mill and 
installing plant to the value of £3,000, Denniston tried to find out what 
the position of his company was. In March 1876 he wrote to Reid 
suggesting that as McGlashan could not comply with the terms of his 

grant, an agreement should be drawn up with the Mataura Paper Mill 
Company about the conditions under which it could claim the bonus. 
His company, wrote Denniston, acted in good faith on the understanding 
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of 16 August 1875 and spent at least twice the sum originally intended 
on overcoming numerous problems and delays in establishing its mill. 
Besides, the directors had generously agreed to erect a flour mill for the 
settlers of the Mataura district. Reid, perhaps cursing the loose con- 
struction of Willis’s letter of the 16 August, replied in a very cautious 
fashion. He refused to accept that McGlashan had necessarily failed, 
and wrote that Mataura would only be entitled to the bonus on such 
terms as the government set. Denniston continued to seek a new agree- 
ment. When he learned that the provincial government had offered the 
£750 bonus on machinery to McGlashan, Denniston tried to suggest that 
the resolution passed by the Provincial Council on 16 June 1875 did not 
reinstate the old compact, but instead created a quite separate bonus. 
The temerity of that claim was too preposterous for the government to 
countenance, and it decided then to settle the dispute once and for all. 

The decision which the provincial government made in May 1876 
was to divide the total bonus between the two mills provided each had 
plant and buildings to the value of more than £3,000. Late in March a 
government valuer certified that McGlashan’s paper mill at Woodhaugh 
had a value exceeding £3,000. In June the Mataura Paper Mill Company 
sent a letter to the Provincial Secretary enclosing a statement from insur- 
ance companies of the various sums assured at Mataura and this was 
accepted as proof that it too reached the required value. Whether the 
proprietors of the Woodhaugh and Mataura mills actually received their 
bonuses is uncertain, for the provincial governments in the middle of 
1876 were in the process of winding up their affairs after the Vogel 
Ministry had abolished the federal system of government in New Zea- 
land. There is no record of any complaint against the provincial or 
central government about nonpayment, however. This suggests that the 
bonuses were paid: McGlashan in particular was not the sort of man 
who would remain silent if such an injustice had occurred. 

The question of the central government bonus remained. 
McGlashan of course had already applied in 1874, and on 4 August 1875 
the Mataura Paper Mill Company gave notice of its intention to claim 
the bonus of £1,500 for the first 50 tons of grey wrapping paper. On 
4 March 1876 McGlashan asked the government for the bonus on the 
basis of the machinery he had installed on the Leith. It was, he argued, 
capable of making four tons of paper a week and he had an assured 
market for the first 150 tons. The cabinet was unmoved by his argu- 
ments, but it did decide to extend the time period six months to 31 
December 1876 if the bonus was not claimed by 30 June. Unlike the 
provincial government, the central government would make the bonus 
payment only when the paper had been made and sold. Obviously any 
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race for the bonus would involve a battle to produce and sell 50 tons 
of paper before a competitor could do the same. After a visit to Welling- 
ton in March and an interview with the Premier, Julius Vogel, 
McGlashan learned of the government’s intentions and he therefore set 
out to make and sell the required 50 tons of wrapping paper. 

The Mataura company had ideas of competing with Woodhaugh; 
it wrote to the government asking if there was competition for its appli- | 
cation of 4 August 1875, because if so it would alter the operating plans 
of the Mataura mill. Throughout the autumn of 1876, with the incentive 
of the bonus before them, the two firms strove to place their mills in 
working order and begin production. 

The Woodhaugh mill of Edward McGlashan won the race. It was 
the first to get paper from a machine in the colony and to that small 
mill in the Leith Valley and to its proprietor, McGlashan, belongs the 
honour of beginning the New Zealand papermaking industry. The date 
was 1 May 1876. The next day McGlashan sent Donald Reid a sheet 
of brown paper from the first reel made on a paper machine in the 
colony. The raw material for the furnish was a mixture of old sacks, 
rope and tussock grass, and the paper was unsized and not yet properly 
calendered. 

Having successfully produced the first machine-made paper in the 
country, McGlashan set about making the required 50 tons. All of the 
Woodhaugh production was coarse brown wrapping paper and it was 
all sold to the New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Company, 

a firm of merchants, financial and stock and station agents which acted 
for the Woodhaugh mill as a paper wholesaler. By June, McGlashan 
was claiming that his paper was ‘much liked, and is superior and 

cheaper than the imported article’. 

At Mataura success was more elusive. The mill ran into difficulties 
with the water race which took much more time and money to build 
than at first envisaged. In fact, Bain later said that it cost £1,000 instead 
of the estimate of £100. On 13 June, however, the waterwheel was set 
in motion and the preparatory plant given a trial: all worked smoothly. 

But that was not the case with the paper machine. Bryant had little 

| idea of how to set the machine up for paper production, and it proved | 
extremely difficult to get the running speed of its component parts 
correctly adjusted. For almost a month the mill tried to make paper, 

and it was only by a process of trial and error that success was finally 

achieved. 

The first paper to come off a machine at Mataura was made at the 
end of June 1876. On 1 July Bain’s paper, the Southland Times, reported 
that it had received a sample of the first paper. It was ‘a brown paper 
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of great strength and tenacity, and of good color’. But even then, the 
report noted, the paper was wanting in good finish because the 
machinery was not yet set up in perfect working order. By 10 July, 
however, the press reported that the mill had made a good start and 
was producing a satisfactory article. 


By July 1876 the Woodhaugh mill had a two month start in any 
race to produce 50 tons of paper, if indeed such a competition was still 
on. In fact, the race for the bonus did not eventuate. McGlashan saw 
dangers in the competition, and in June he wrote to the Colonial 
Secretary complaining about the adverse effects of the bonus conditions. 
They were forcing the mill to make heavy paper which was not the 
most saleable type and had to be sold at a loss; merchants already had 
good stocks of paper and the competition from imported paper was 
strong. Therefore, he advised the Secretary, he had written to the 
Mataura Paper Mill Company suggesting a merger of interests with one 
mill to concentrate on wrapping paper and one on printing. The total 
bonus could then be divided between the two mills. There were other 
reasons why McGlashan sought a merger with the Mataura mill besides 
the advantages of a rationalisation within the infant industry. For one 
thing his health was failing, affected by the accident he suffered in 1874 
and no doubt accentuated by his age, for McGlashan was in his sixtieth 
year. For another, the expense of setting up the mill had strained his 
resources. Because of his financial position McGlashan wanted the bonus 
to be granted at once, and he told the government that 


the industry should not fail through lack of assistance at the 
most critical period. 

The Mataura company was facing similar financial problems and 
McGlashan’s overtures about ending the race and dividing the bonus 
fell on receptive ears. Denniston and McGlashan agreed not to engage 
in harmful and artificial competition and to seek jointly an extension 
of time or the speedy payment of the bonus from the government. The 
agreement between the two companies seems not to have gone beyond 
the co-operation over the bonuses. McGlashan’s proposed merger was 
not taken up. 

The Colonial Secretary did not like this ‘ amicable arrangement . . . 
to divide the bonus now’. In June 1876 the cabinet decided to adhere 
to the earlier decision to keep the conditions as they were, except to 
extend the time a further six months to 30 June 1877 if necessary. The 
bonus would be paid to the first company to produce and sell 50 tons 
of wrapping paper. However, various changes in the cabinet and a 
change of ministry from Vogel to Atkinson delayed the machinery of 
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government, and the proprietors of the two mills remained unaware of 
the decision. 

Negotiations between the two mills continued, and on 22 December 
1876 McGlashan wrote to Denniston acknowledging a verbal agreement 
to divide the bonus. On 23 December the two men wrote a joint letter 
to the government. In it they explained that the companies could not 
get machinery suitable for making printing paper in the colony, but 
both had successfully made brown wrapping paper. The letter suggested 
that the proprietors of both mills could bind themselves to produce 
printing paper in return for being given the total bonus for wrapping 
and printing immediately; the £2,500 would be divided between the 
two companies. Unaware that the government had decided to extend 
the time to 30 June 1877, the two men wrote that while 50 tons of 
wrapping paper would have been made in each mill by 31 December 
1876, it was doubtful that each had yet sold 50 tons. They sought an 
extension of the time. 

The letter stirred the government into action. The new conditions 
were gazetted early in January, and McGlashan and the Mataura com- 
pany learned that the government would only issue the bonus under the 
old condition, vis. £1,500 to the first to record bona fide sales of 50 tons 
of wrapping paper; the time limit would be extended to 30 June 1877. 

McGlashan’s patience with the government was wearing thin. Late 
in January 1877 he set out the history of his venture and applied for 
the bonus once again. Privately he wrote to G. S. Cooper, the Colonial 
Undersecretary, that he trusted he would clear up ‘this contretemps’. 
McGlashan wrote that he had spent a great deal on the mill and he had 
divided the bonus with the Mataura company in order to prevent artifi- 
cial competition and a glut on the market although his mill could have 
beaten them. He was seeking justice, not favours. McGlashan was 
informed that the bonus was his when he had sold 50 tons. 

Thus at the beginning of March 1877 McGlashan triumphantly sent 
in his claim. He enclosed a return of paper manufactured at the Wood- 
haugh paper mill and sold by the New Zealand Loan and Mercantile 
Agency. Over a period from May 1876 to February 1877 the agents had 
sold 50 tons 12 cwt and 2 qr for a total return of £1,363/15/-. Early in 
April the government paid him the £1,500 bonus for wrapping paper. 
This closed the matter as far as the government was concerned, for it 
wanted nothing to do with deals between competing companies. Whether 
McGlashan divided the bonus with the Mataura Paper Mill Company 
has not been recorded, but there is no reason to assume that he did not 
carry out the undertaking given in his letter to Denniston of 22 
December 1876. 
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It was fitting that McGlashan should emerge victorious over both 
the government and his Mataura rivals in the battle for the bonus, even 
if his agreements with the Invercargill company did make the victory 
less rewarding than it might have been. His interest in papermaking had 
preceded that of J. W. Bain and his Invercargill associates. McGlashan 
had urged the provincial government to offer a bonus and then bonded 
himself to achieve its conditions; he appeared before central govern- 
ment committees and argued in favour of their giving a bonus to the 
industry. In establishing his mill McGlashan had to overcome greater 
problems than the Mataura promoters in getting a site and raising 
capital. Most important of all, McGlashan had made the first paper in 
his Woodhaugh mill. The mill was in production almost two months 
before Mataura, it produced the first 50 tons, and McGlashan had its 
production sold before that of Mataura. 

Edward McGlashan has not received the recognition he deserves 
for beginning the papermaking industry in New Zealand, for in many 
ways he was the father of the New Zealand industry. Sadly, he did not 
long enjoy the benefits of his labour. Ill health had dogged him since 
the accident in Melbourne. The strain on health and on finances in set- 
ting up and running the Woodhaugh mill was too great and by June 1876 
he was forced to put the paper mill up for sale; it was only one month 
after his mill had produced the first machine-made paper in New Zea- 
land. Even then McGlashan had to struggle on for another two years 
before a private company was established to take over the Woodhaugh 
mill. 

McGlashan won the race to produce the first machine-made paper 
in New Zealand; he partially won the battle with the provincial and 
central governments over the bonuses; and he generously shared the 
bonuses with the Mataura Paper Mill Company in the interests of the 
industry as a whole. But James Walker Bain and his Invercargill asso- 
ciates were not far behind McGlashan. Their achievement was almost 
as great, and by 1877 both their company, the Mataura Paper Mill 
Company, and Edward McGlashan had secured their primary objective: 
the papermaking industry in New Zealand was launched. The two mills 
were slowly but steadily reeling out a heavy wrapping paper; it was a 
crude and poorly finished product, but it was paper and it was being 
produced on a paper machine. The future of the papermaking industry 
in New Zealand now rested with those two pioneer mills at Mataura 
Falls and at Woodhaugh. 
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The Otago Paper Mills Company 1878-1882, 
and the Mataura Paper Mill Company 1876-1884 


UNTIL 1877 the story of the first two paper mills in New Zealand at 
Woodhaugh and Mataura had been very similar. As they struggled for 
survival in the late 1870s and early 1880s many of the parallels re- 
mained. Both mills had many problems in production, marketing and 
in operating profitably. Their existence can only be described as an 
extremely precarious one, and eventually the original proprietors who 
had established the mill at Mataura and the company which took over 
from McGlashan at Woodhaugh sold out to larger concerns with much 
more substantial and secure interests in another part of the paper trade. 


When McGlashan retired, the Woodhaugh mill was sold to a com- 
pany which was very much a Dunedin equivalent of the Mataura Paper 
Mill Company of Invercargill. It was the Otago Paper Mills Company 
Limited, floated early in 1878 and registered on 7 September of that 
year. The Company was a private one with a capital of £6,000 in 12 £500 
shares. The first shareholders were A. Hill Jack, G. P. Clifford, C. W. 
Kerr, G. P. Farquhar, H. Mayo, T. S. Graham, R. Reid, J. Gray, S. B. 
White, W. Somerville, J. Logan and W. Guthrie. Like the Invercargill 
company, several of the members were merchants: Guthrie, Farquhar 
and Graham. Reid and Gray were partners in an agricultural implement 
manufacturing foundry. Hill Jack managed an insurance company. The 
office of the new company was at Woodhaugh mill and its objects were 
to manufacture paper, to purchase and export rags and to manufacture 
bone dust, a rather strange item which must have related to someones 
plan for using the water rights. The Company paid £750 for those water 
rights and the lease of the land on which the mill stood. McGlashan 
had mortgaged the land and buildings to his selling agents, the New 
Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency on 26 September 1876 when the 
revenue from sales failed to cover his costs and when he could not find 
an immediate buyer for his mill. The new company, however, had fewer 
financial problems, although it had to call up nearly all the share capital. 
By 1881 £450 of each share had been called. 
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The first directors of the Otago Paper Mills Company were Hill 
Jack, Farquhar, Kerr and Graham. The secretary was George Blyth, an 
accountant who worked in Dunedin. The general manager was one of 
the shareholders, G. P. Clifford. One of the mill managers in those early 
years was Alec Anderson, later of Mataura and a papermaker with 
experience in England and New South Wales; another was William Ross 
who also became a manager at Mataura. 

The Woodhaugh mill, situated on a bend in the north side of the 
Leith Stream, was sandwiched between the stream and the Leith Valley 
Road. In 1881 the mill consisted of two buildings, the machine house 
and a very large store. Paper was made from sacking and tussock. The 
sacking was teased and then put in an iron vat with a proportion of 
chopped tussock and waste paper. The mixture was boiled in caustic 
soda by steam and then emptied into a Hollander beater with a heavy 
barred roll. From the beater the pulp went to a stock chest where it 
was kept until it was used. The pulp then entered what was called the 
‘lift’, a large, wooden revolving wheel with cells which carried the pulp 
up into a flow box. From the flow box the pulp went onto the wire 
part of the machine. This was called by one reporter, perhaps erro- 
neously, the couchroll. It was described as a drum covered with a fine 
wire wove which collected the pulp, let the water run off, and then 
transferred the sheet to a felt roll. Obviously this was not the common 
Fourdrinier wire section; the Woodhaugh plant was, as the Mataura 
machine was later described, ‘a machine of the cylindrical form’. It is 
most likely that the machine was a derivative of the vat cylinder machine 
patented by John Dickinson in 1809. From the felt rolls the paper passed 
through two sets of press rolls and over three large steam-heated drying 
cylinders before being collected as dry paper on the reel. 

The paper was all finished by hand. One finisher was Alec Gillies 
and he recalled that he handled up to five tons of paper a week and 
received 10/- for his labour. Part of the mill production was used to 
make paperbags and by 1881 the Company had a paperbag-making 
machine, one of the first in the country: it could make between 1,500 
and 2,000 bags an hour. 

Power for the mill came from two steam engines, one 20 hp 
engine for the beaters and a much smaller one for the rolling and drying 
cylinders on the machine. Water for the boiler and the papermaking 
process was taken from the Leith and from a creek opposite the mill. 
It was conveyed to the mill in pipes and pumped up to holding tanks. 
The main function of the Leith was not to provide power, but rather a 
cheap source of water and a means of getting rid of the waste by- 
products of the mill. 
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According to McGlashan, the mill could make four tons of paper 
a week, but production was rarely as high as that. In the first eight 
months of operations, for example, little over 50 tons of paper were 
made. By 1881 the Company was making two types of paper. The most 
common was a brown paper, the main constituent of which was tussock 
from a farm near Green Island. The other paper was a grey paper made 
by adding a white clay from Tokomairiro to the furnish. Both colours 
were made in two qualities, fine and strong. For some time the mill 
used a lot of waste paper from the government. 


The scale of operations was small. The 1878 census shows that 
only 23 people were employed by Woodhaugh and Mataura mills com- 
bined, 18 men in both mills and five women in the finishing and bag- 
making section at Woodhaugh. Total production in that year from both 
mills was 176 tons. In 1881 only the Woodhaugh mill was in operation 
when the census was taken: it employed 10 people and the production 
figures were not given. 


It is doubtful if the Woodhaugh mill made much of a profit in those 
early years. The Company does not appear to have paid a dividend, but 
rather used more and more of its share capital. Finally in 1882 it sold 
the mill to John Mitchell. Mitchell was a partner in Ferguson and 
Mitchell, a large Melbourne and Dunedin printing and stationery firm. 
Mitchell, who managed the Dunedin affairs of the firm, was a wealthy 
man and the cost of his new purchase, £1,225, cannot have been a | 
burden to him. With the demise of the Otago Paper Mills Company the 
first phase in the history of the Woodhaugh paper mill came to an end. 


The Mataura Paper Mill Company lasted two years longer than 
the Otago Paper Mills Company but it cannot be said to have had any 
greater degree of success. It began with high hopes, both among its 
shareholders and among the local residents at Mataura. By 1875 | 
Mataura was no longer the remote settlement it had been. The telegraph | 
was put through in 1863 and a coach road ran through the hills to 
Clinton and Balclutha by 1864. The first bridge was washed away in a 
flood in 1861, only three years after it was built, but in 1868 a second 
bridge was erected. Then with a gala opening ceremony on 7 June 1875, 
the new railway to Invercargill was opened. Many people took the 
opportunity to visit the township of Mataura. Not all were completely 
impressed. One reporter wrote: 


It is an odd little township which it would be hard to character- 
ise. Its pervading features are stores and hotels; its pervading 
odour is lignite, the fuel exclusively used by the ‘ dwellers on 
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the plains’. The bridge connecting the two sections of the 
town is a neat structure of wire and mason work combined, 
but looking insignificant in comparison with the buildings of 
stone (quarried on the spot) of which the business premises 
are composed. 


The railway link with Dunedin was not completed until 1878, and 
communications by road in the winter were poor. In 1875, for example, 
a public meeting at the town complained about the road to Balclutha. 
The Kuriwao Gorge section, they said, was ‘now simply impossible ’, 
and the settlers in the area had fenced their farms, preventing the excur- 
sions into private property which had formerly enabled the travellers 
to skirt the bogs and mud heaps which the road passed through. The 
fact that the railway crossed the river at Gore and the provision of a 
road bridge there soon after, ended Mataura’s reign as an important 
travelling post. 

Lignite smells, communications problems and the decline of its 
trading function aside, the township of Mataura had its paper mill by 
June 1876, and ever since no correspondent has had difficulty in 
‘characterising’ the town: it was a papermaking centre. In the 1870s 
the most obvious feature of the paper mill was the large waterwheel, 
18 ft in diameter and 17 ft across, which sat in a wheel sweep partly 
gouged out of the solid rock on the eastern bank of the river. The 
wheel was fed by a race over 1,000 yards long cut through the 
rock from well above the falls, and, nearer the mill, lined with dressed 
hardstone. The race cost £1,000 to build, considerably more than 
the Company expected. Because of the configuration of the rock, the 
waterwheel worked at an angle to the river and the road; this was 
the reason why the buildings were also built at an angle because the line 
shaft had to be square on the pinion gear of the wheel. It was an under- 
shot waterwheel and the noise of its operations echoed through the 
whole town as it discharged up to 20,000 tons of water an hour. The 
capacity of the wheel was rated at 60 hp and that power was trans- 
mitted through a 3-foot pinion to the main line shaft which had a 
diameter of 6 in. 

The paper mill building, constructed of wood on a rock and stone 
foundation, was 130 ft by 26 ft in area and 24 ft high. It had two floors 
and an iron roof. The paper machine was driven by a separate 12 hp 
steam engine, and the steam for the engine, the drying cylinders and the 
digesters was generated by a 20 hp boiler set outside the building and 
under a 40-foot high brick chimney. The boiler was fired with local 
lignite from the deposits which the Company had on its own property. 
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Much of the raw material for the paper came from local sources. 
In 1877, for example, one report estimated that there were 300 tons of 
cut tussock lying in the yard. Much of it was cut by local farmers and 
sold to the mill for ready cash but sometimes the employees of the mill 
were sent out to cut tussock at piece rates. Other materials for pulping 
were waste paper, often from government departments, old ropes from 
the Otago Harbour Board and the new colonial shipping company, the 
Union Steam Ship Company, and old and new rags. All of this material 
was chopped (sometimes by hand though by 1878 the Company had a 
chopper), boiled in a digester and then washed in cold-water vats. By 
1878 the Company had five digesters and two iron beaters each with a 
capacity of 400lbs. During these preparatory stages the various fillers 
and dyes were added: blue pug from Waimumu, red haemetite-enriched 
clay from another local area, various other clays, rosin-based size and 
alum. 

The pulp was then drained from the top preparatory floor into a 
large vat on the ground floor in which a roller of wire and calico 
revolved picking up the fibres from the pulp, which was heavily diluted 
with water in the vat, and letting the water drain off. This papermaking 
cylinder was 52 inches wide and it gave the machine, in theory, a 
capacity of about six tons a week. The paper was formed on the cylin- 
der, transferred to a felt roll, and passed on a felt through the press 
rolls. One non-technical reporter described the paper as going through 
‘wet blankets’, ‘dry blankets’, and finally steam-heated rollers before 
coming off the machine as a roll of dry paper. In 1937 one old employee, 
Sam Stark, who had arrived in 1878, recollected a machine with a 
wooden shaker frame and a wire cylinder running in a huge wooden vat 
in which the pulp was suspended in water. Much of the machinery was 
made of wood. From his recollections and various published contem- 
porary accounts, it would seem that the Mataura mill, like the Wood- 
haugh one, had a cylindrical papermaking machine. This restricted the 
mill to making only heavy wrapping paper. 

This original machine ran only very slowly. There are un- 
documented stories that sheets of paper were cut directly off the machine 
as the paper passed over a wide table with a slot in it through which 
one of the operators ran a sharp knife. It was more likely that this 
operation was done by hand in a separate finishing section where the 
paper was also bundled up ready to be railed off to the wholesalers. 
Even in 1876 the machine, while it was brand new, was of an old 
fashioned design. Its only advantage was cheapness: the Australian- 
made machine had cost only about £2,500. Even so the Mataura Paper 
Mill Company spent a lot more money in establishing the mill than it 
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had envisaged. In 1876 it had spent over £5,000; by 1877 the mill had 
cost £8,000. In 1881 the Company spent even more money modifying 
the mill plant and from later reports it would seem that the major 
changes carried out were to the wet end of the machine. It may well be 
that it was given a more traditional wire section, for the mill was then 
able to make lightweight drapers’ wrapping paper, white paper and even 
the first printing paper made in the colony. 

The scale of operations was small. In 1877 the mill employed five 
men and three boys as well as the manager. The paperbag factory had 
not yet started, although the Company was considering it. In 1881 the 
renovated mill still employed less than a dozen men and boys. 

The Mataura Paper Mill Company had many production problems. 
J. H. Bryant, the first manager, who brought the paper machine from 
Sydney, proved to be incapable of correctly adjusting its speed, and 
finally had to be dismissed and a new manager appointed. The Company 
was only making a very heavy brown paper and in the first sheets 
discreet particles of tussock could be seen which had not been broken 
down into fibres. The paper was very thick, and in 1878 when Bain sent 
samples to the government the Undersecretary for Public Works 
suggested that some of the thinner paper could be used for placards by 
the Railways Department. The Government Printer, however, said that 
the paper was quite unfit for printing purposes, and only took paper 
for wrapping. Even then it was poor paper, and he later complained, 


I have still in stock some Mataura paper purchased in 1879 
which no one will take. I think tussock grass entered too much 
into the ingredients . . . and rendered the paper too brittle 
for wrapping purposes. 


Perhaps because of this problem the mill began to use more flax 
in its furnish and while this was not without its problems, especially in 
getting rid of the gum, it did make a stronger paper. 

After the mill had been modified in 1881, some printing paper was 
made and used in the local newspaper, the Mataura Ensign. The experi- 
ment was not a great success and the Company continued to rely on 
brown and grey wrapping paper for its revenue. The market was small 
and competition from imports was strong. At Dunedin the Company’s 
agents were Renshaw, McLaren and Company; at Invercargill the Com- 
pany had a representative called Heatly. 

The Mataura company faced other difficulties too. A flood in 1878 
spread a sheet of water almost two miles wide across the Mataura 
valley and the river rose to within two feet of the decking of the 
suspension bridge. At the mill the water rose nearly to the top of the 
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waterwheel, and when a sluice gate in the race gave way the force of 
the flood waters knocked a hole in the stonework of the mill and forced 
the building off its foundations. When Sam Stark arrived later in 1878 
the building was still lashed down to the beams of the flooring to hold 
it intact and the mill had been out of operation for well over a month. 
The Company also had to fulfil its obligations to build the flour mill. 
It was built across the river where the freezing works now stands by 
McLaggin and Brown, who first ran it for the paper mill company. 
No doubt the building of the flour mill helped the Mataura Paper Mill 
Company to secure the water rights and land which it had already 
leased from the government. Late in 1878 it was granted the freehold 
of the land and full control of the water rights at the falls by the 
government. 


It was difficult to get skilled tradesmen in New Zealand, and it 
would seem that it was even more difficult to retain them. Bryant was 
replaced by Thornley; by 1878 Duncan Smith was the manager of the 
mill. In 1878 the mill had two machine men, William McKenzie and 
Alec Anderson; the beaterman was Harry Elliot and Sam Stark worked 
the chopper. When Smith left, Anderson and McKenzie ran the mill 
on contract to the Company for a time until the renovations were carried 
out in 1881. John Lowden, an engineer who erected the new machinery 
in that year, took charge of the mill until he left to found his own 
business in Mataura in 1883. During his period as manager the printing 
paper was made. 


None of the shareholders in the Mataura Paper Mill Company had 
any real experience of papermaking and they were able to do little else 
but pour money into the mill, place their faith in the papermakers and 
hope that profitability would appear before too long. It did not, and 
Anderson was the only papermaker at the mill able to run it without 
making a loss. By 1881 the whole burden fell on seven remaining share- 
holders: McKellar, Howard, Bain, Pearson, Murdock, Grigor and Den- 
niston. The 1881 modifications meant more capital expenditure, and it 
may well have been then that the capital of the Company was increased 
to £20,000 as later accounts record. It must have been a grievous blow 
to these shareholders and in particular to Bain when the modifications 
of 1881 did not lead to profitability. By 1884, Bain later estimated, the 
Company had spent £25,000 on the paper mill and received little back 
in return except a silver medal from the Sydney exhibition where some 
samples of Mataura paper won an award. The land was mortgaged, staff 
problems continued, sales were slow and the machinery was in poor 
condition. The end appeared nigh for the Mataura Paper Mill Company. 
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Faced with these problems and unwilling to spend more money on 
the Mataura mill the shareholders decided to withdraw. Denniston held 
discussions with the Dunedin printing and stationery firm, Coulls Culling 
and Company, and on 18 January 1884 he entered into an agreement 
with them to sell the mill to the partners in the Dunedin firm. At an 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the Mataura Paper Mill Company 
held on 22 March 1884 his action was approved unanimously by a full 
attendance of all shareholders. The selling price was £5,000. 


This was the end of the Mataura Paper Mill Company Limited. 
Over a period of eight years the shareholders in the company had lost 
£20,000. The advantages of water power, coal and seemingly limitless 
capital could not overcome the problems of inadequate plant, poor 
management, and low prices in depressed markets. Bain’s idea of a 
papermaking industry at Mataura had come true, but reality proved only 
a pale, albeit expensive, shadow of his hopes. 


By 1884, therefore, both of the early papermaking companies had 
failed. Neither the Mataura nor the Woodhaugh mill had been profit- 
able. For one thing, sales revenue was not as high as expected. Bain 
said he had hoped to get at least £32 a ton for paper; but instead the 
Company received only £22. Low revenue was partly the result of de- 
pressed economic conditions. In 1879 a boom period in the New Zea- 
land economy which had been sustained by high government expenditure 
on Vogel’s public works schemes and heavy public and private borrow- 
ing came to an end. High speculative values for land fell, leaving many 
carrying mortgages which they could not hope to escape from. Prices 
for wool and grain fell. The level of economic activity declined, and by 
1884 bankruptcies were common and unemployment endemic. Un- 
doubtedly the market for paper did not expand as it might have. Com- 
petition between the two mills intensified, and there is evidence that it 
reduced paper prices from 5d a lb to less than 4d a Ib for standard 
lines. 


The new industry was not protected in any way by the tariff 
structure of the colony. Governments used customs duties for revenue, 
but were generally free trade in their approach to the tariff before 1888. 
Importers were able to undercut the New Zealand mills and by 1884 
local production had made no appreciable impact on paper imports. 
Lack of protection accentuated another problem in the market, the idea 
that the colonial product was inferior to the British; all too often poor 
quality reinforced this prejudice and gave it some validity. Even so, the 
bonus for papermaking was a rather shortsighted method of promoting 
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the industry in New Zealand if the legislators were not going to give 
it some protection against cheap imports until it became established, and 
if the government would not use the colonial product itself. 

In spite of the depression and the lack of protection, part of the 
blame for the failure of the Woodhaugh and Mataura companies must 
rest with themselves. Quality was low and tussock continued to be used 
despite its proving a rather weak source of fibre for wrapping paper. It 
was a mistake to buy the cheap Australian machines instead of the 
Scottish paper machines which both McGlashan and Bain wanted to buy 
in the early 1870s. Third, Mataura in particular does not seem to have 
been very well managed; papermaking skills were rare in New Zealand 
and the two mills were continually poaching the services of men like 
Anderson from each other. 

The capital reserves of the two companies could not last forever, 
and when they were exhausted the companies were wound up and the 
mills sold. The Mataura Paper Mill Company and the Otago Paper 
Mills Company cannot be accounted as total failures, however. It was 
an achievement to establish the papermaking industry in New Zealand 
and Bain, McGlashan and the shareholders in the proprietory companies 
deserve credit for it. Equal credit should be given to the pioneer paper- 
makers, beatermen, finishers and labourers who worked in those first 
two mills. Their economic security was as tenuous as the survival of the 
companies for which they worked, and the problems they faced were 
very great. By 1884 the precarious existence of the Otago Paper Mills 
Company and the Mataura Paper Mill Company had come to an end. 
The achievement of McGlashan, the two companies and their employees 
in establishing the papermaking industry in the south of New Zealand 
had been considerable. But it did seem in 1884, that it would take an 
achievement of almost equal magnitude to make the mills profitable. 
The industry had been established: now its survival was at stake. 
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THE CULLING ERA 
The Mataura Paper Mill, 1884-1900 


WHEN the partners of Coulls Culling and Company decided to buy the 
Mataura paper mill from the Mataura Paper Mill Company in January 
1884 one of the principals of that firm immediately moved to Mataura 
and took control of the mill. He was Thomas Culling, and for the next 
15 years he remained at Mataura and guided the affairs of the business. 
Under his direction profitability was achieved, new plant installed and 
a second machine added to the mill. Production expanded, quality 
improved and markets were established throughout New Zealand. It 
was a time of real progress at the Mataura paper mill. 

At the heart of the developments at Mataura in the last 16 years 
of the 19th century lay changes in the plant of the mill. These changes 
occurred in three stages. First, from 1884 to 1887 the plant was brought 
into sound working order and the old papermaking machine was vir- 
tually replaced. Then, in 1887 and 1888 the partners installed new plant 
which boosted production, and hired a new manager; the mill began to 
make a profit. Third, in 1893 and 1894 many important changes were 
made to the mill and a second new paper machine was installed; this 
was followed by changes in ownership and management. 


Coulls Culling and Company was the trading name of a partnership 
of five men. Three of them were the Coull brothers, William, Frank 
and Thomas, sons of a London bookseller with printing and publishing 
affiliations who were trained there in various aspects of the printing 
trade. In 1870 they emigrated to Dunedin and set up a printing business. 
It had several important contracts including newspaper publishing and 
a government contract to print tickets, timetables, placards and all the 
forms for the expanding Railways Department. In 1872 Thomas Culling 
joined the firm. The fifth partner was J. L. Gregory who had set up his 
own lithography business in the late 1860s and merged with the printing 
firm in 1882. 

These five men were all well-established businessmen in 1884. In 
1882 when Gregory came into the partnership he had to bring in all his 
equipment and pay £5,800 for a one-fifth share. In 1884 when the new 
owners of the paper mill sought a loan, they were described as ‘ substan- 
tial and well-doing people . . . people of very considerable means’. 
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The Mataura Falls Paper Mill in 1885 after the first renovations by Coulls Culling 
and Company 


The mill from the opposite bank with the waterwheel visible below the main building 
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A package label in the 1890s complete with idealised lithograph of the mill and 
the freezing works across the river, and details of awards in industrial exhibitions 


THE CULLING ERA 


Two other men joined in the partnership which bought the paper 
mill at Mataura. One was Thomas Culling’s son, Thomas Shepherd 
Culling, who was a clerk in the mercantile firm of Robert Wilson and 
Company. The seventh partner was a little-known figure in the history 
of the Mataura mill, C. W. Anderson, who was at Mataura with Culling 
for about 18 months in 1884 and 1885. Anderson had been running 
the mill under contract to the Invercargill company, and it seems that 
this arrangement continued for some time because for several months in 
1884 all the wages were paid through him. In 1885 Thomas Culling 
bought Anderson’s share of the paper mill. 


Just why these successful Dunedin businessmen took over a failing 
and unprofitable paper mill 100 miles to the south-west has not been 
recorded. Perhaps the example of their printing and stationery business 
competitor, John Mitchell, figured large in their thoughts. Certainly they 
were all enterprising individuals, not averse to the prospects of a new 
business venture. The Coulls had made a success of their printing and 
stationery business; J. L. Gregory was a restless individual who estab- 
lished his own business and then in 1882 moved beyond the ranks of the 
tradesmen and became a manager and partner in a larger enterprise. 
All had capital free for investment and an interest in the paper trade. 


The major force behind the move into papermaking might well have 
been Thomas Culling. Although he was regarded as the father of print- 
ing in Otago, the compositor who arrived in the small settlement of 
Dunedin in 1849 had moved far from the ranks of the tradesmen by 
1884. He was a restless young man in 1849 working only a few months 
at Dunedin, travelling to Christchurch to work on a newspaper there, 
and then returning to Otago to settle down on a piece of land on the 
Taieri. In his farming venture, which seems to have had the success 
which blessed most of Culling’s enterprises, he was soon importing a 
threshing mill and erecting a flour mill in Mullocky Gully near Taioma. 
This venture was followed by ownership of a general store, a period on 
the goldfields, a trip to England and then a return to his land on the 
Taieri. In many ways Culling was the odd man out in the printing and 
stationery firm, and he only worked there when there was an urgent 
need for compositors; his interest in the business had waned by 1884. 
But his experience with machinery and water power in the flour milling 
venture suggests an interest in industry which might well have set him 
thinking about following the example of John Mitchell. Certainly his 
prominence after the Mataura mill was acquired by the partners suggests 
that his interest in the venture was the greatest. A thickset man of 
medium height with a full beard, Culling was a determined and direct 
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individual. If, indeed, he was the promoter of the Mataura purchase 
within Coulls Culling and Company, then he would have been a for- 
midable proponent. 

Whatever the reasons behind the purchase of the paper mill by the 
seven men, the price they paid was not a high one; each shareholder 
had to find only a little over £700 to meet the cost of the mill, £5,000. 
The paper mill was run as a separate company from the printing firm. 
Coulls, Culling and Company charged a management fee for the account- 
ing and secretarial work of the mill which was done at Dunedin, and 
the papermaking firm traded as the Mataura Falls Paper Mill Company. 
Much of the work in Dunedin was done by J. L. Gregory and, later, 
Herbert Coull, son of Frank, and they worked in a small office at the 
north end of Coulls, Culling and Company’s large building in Crawford 
Street. The proprietory company used an overdraft at the Colonial Bank 
for much of its working capital in the early years, and raised a loan of 
£3,500 on the land at Mataura from the Dunedin City Council Sinking 
Fund commissioners. 

When Culling arrived at Mataura in the autumn of 1884, the mill 
had been shut down for several months. Before it re-opened several 
reconstructions were made to buildings and plant. A small wooden dam 
was placed across the river, and a turbine installed near the mill 
building. To supplement the waterwheel a new 20 hp steam engine 
was installed; the old boiler was replaced by a multi-tubular boiler made 
by Kincaid and McQueen, ironfounders at Dunedin; three more cylin- 
ders were added to the paper machine to give it seven cylinders in all. 
The paper machine was checked over by Tweedie, an engineer who had 
worked for J. Bertram and Son of the Leith Walk Foundry in Edinburgh, 
a firm rapidly making a name for itself as paper machine manufacturers. 
It was hoped that the added cylinders would slow down the drying 
process and thereby make the paper less brittle. In those first few months 
the Mataura Falls company spent over £2,000 repairing the mill and a 
further £3,000 on new machinery. 

Some new men also came down with Culling. Herbert Walton, his 
stepson, took charge of the office at the mill; William Ross a paper- 
maker who had worked at Woodhaugh, came south and joined Alec 
Anderson who had returned to Mataura. By May 1884 these men had 
the mill running again. A small cash book, the only surviving financial 
record of those early years, gives a fascinating glimpse of the day-to-day 
operations of the mill just as production recommenced. Raw materials 
came from many sources: waste paper from the government, rags and 
sacking from the New Zealand General Agency and Mortgage Company 
which seems to have acted as a collecting agent for the mill in northern 
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centres, ropes from the Bluff and Otago Harbour Boards and the ship- 
ping companies and flax from local settlers. Tussock was still a major 
item. The cash book is full of small payments from petty cash to local 
farmers who brought in a drayload of tussock. Farm returns in the 1880s 
were very low, and many farmers were heavily in debt to stock and 
station agents or banks who controlled all their transactions; the oppor- 
tunity to sell some tussock to the mill for ready cash was eagerly 
accepted. Clay from local sources and coal and lignite were by 1884 being 
bought in from Kaitangata and from local pit owners; among the largest 
local suppliers were the Beattie brothers. By May the Company was 
paying about £35 a week in wages, but as the reconstruction work was 
completed this figure fell; by 1885 the weekly wage bill was £25. 

Paper sales began in June 1885. By far the biggest customer was 
a merchant and hardware firm in Dunedin, P. Hayman and Company. 
It is quite possible that it acted as a paper wholesaler for the Mataura 
Falls company. Another important group of customers was mercantile 
firms, such as Mill and Co., H. and N. Hogg and Co., R. Wilson and 
Co., and Neill and Co. Among other things, these firms used heavy 
wrapping papers to wrap the orders which they sent all over Otago and 
Southland. A third major consumer of paper was the manufacturing 
industry: R. Hudson and Company’s confectionery works, Mosgiel’s 
and Ross and Glendining’s woollen mills, A. & T. Burt’s manufactur- 
ing plumbing works, Donaghy’s rope works. Some of the paper also 
went to the New Zealand Paper Bag Company, a Dunedin firm with 
premises in Moray Place which, according to one report, had been the 
first to use machines in the colony. In 1885 Mataura got its own machine 
and Alec Gillies was placed in charge of its operations in a separate 
bagmaking room at the mill. 

Production at the Mataura mill was still very low between 1884 and 
1887. Even working day and night shifts of 12 hours duration the mill 
could not make more than six tons of paper a week, and annual pro- 
duction remained below 300 tons a year until 1888. The Mataura Falls 
company could sell all it produced however, not least because of better 
quality than in previous years, and annual sales were almost £6,000 
in 1885, 1886 and 1887. Even so it was not enough to cover costs, 
and the mill made consistent losses in those years. In 1887 it was 
still losing 10/- on every ton of paper produced despite an average price 
per ton of over £23, which was higher than in later years. The mill was 
not profitable because costs were very high and production low. 

To Thomas Culling and to those aware of the situation at the mill, 
it must have seemed as if history was repeating itself. The capital 
expenditure of 1884, like the money spent on the mill in previous years, 
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was to no avail in securing profitability. The partners in the Mataura 
Falls company, however, decided to persevere. First, they hired a new 
manager with a wide experience of papermaking in Britain and Aus- 
tralia. He was John Greenhalgh, a Welshman of German origins whom 
Culling persuaded to come to Mataura. 

Second, late in 1887 the mill was renovated once again and new 
machinery installed. Much of the old plant was ‘ relegated to the marine 
storehouse’, to use the phrase of one observer who returned after the 
transformation. He found many changes. In the mill yard were two large 
sheds in which the raw materials which poured into the mill were 
sorted by women and girls. In 1888 the raw material included, 


sacking, rope, flax and rags of all descriptions from a baby’s 
sock to a lady’s improver, or from the white shirt of the masher 
to the blue smock of the Chinaman. 


The mill was using a lot of waste paper, and the observer saw, 


immense heaps of account books, the pages of which once 
eagerly scanned by anxious and perhaps despairing eyes, are 
now destined to oblivion and the cruel knives of the rag engine. 


The machinery of the mill comprised a 60 hp tubular boiler, twe 
rag boilers, one rotating and one stationary with a capacity for 25 cwt 
of rags, a large chopper and a rag duster, and three beaters. The paper 
machine was now a 48-inch Fourdrinier with four drying cylinders and 
a new set of chilled calender rolls. Little information has survived about 
this machine, which must have replaced the cylindrical machine of 
1876. This, in turn, had been given a Fourdrinier wire section in 1881 
and extended in 1884. From the descriptions of the new machine in 
operation and from the types of paper which were being made on it, 
it is evident that it was a conventional Fourdrinier. In the finishing 
department the machinery now included a large Bertrams cutter and 
two guillotines. One area of particular development was the bag room. 
By 1888 there were four machines, each running continuously and 
making bags at the rate of about 45 a minute. The paper was cut by 
special guillotines to the required size and then fed into the machines, 
where, in the words of the reporter, 


by a perplexing combination of revolving tubes, folding arms, 
and pasting rollers, the bags are folded, pasted and delivered 
ready for packing. 


Some of the motive power for the preparatory plant still came from 
the waterwheel and some from a turbine. By the end of 1887 the paper 
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machine and the finishing department were powered by two steam 
engines, the one bought in 1884 and a second portable steam engine. 
The mill employed about 30 people. 

With the changes, production increased rapidly from 250 tons of 
finished paper in 1887 to 600 tons in 1893. Quality improved and the 
Mataura Falls Paper Mill Company was able to offer a wider range of 
papers. Late in 1887 the mill began to make carpet felt from some of 
the waste which had previously been discarded. At the same time light- 
weight millinery bag paper was made. The development of a new range 
of papers can be seen in the exhibits of the Company at the various 
industrial exhibitions which were held in the late 19th century and 
which reflect the interest in developing the colony’s raw resources and 
in promoting manufacturing which were such an important background 
to the beginnings of the papermaking industry. At the New Zealand 
Industrial Exhibition in Wellington in 1886 the Mataura company 
exhibited bags, for which it won the first award, and brown, grey and 
coloured wrapping paper, where the Company took second place to the 
Woodhaugh mill. At the New Zealand and South Seas Exhibition held 
at Dunedin over the summer of 1889-90, however, the southern mill’s 
stand was much bigger. The Mataura company won first awards for 
brown and grey wrapping paper, unbleached caps or fruit bag paper, 
manilla paper and carpet felt. This time it was second to Woodhaugh in 
coloured wrapping. The new machine was also versatile enough to pro- 
duce paper of printing quality, but the costs of production made it 
uncompetitive with the imported article. 

The third thing which Culling and his partners did to improve the 
position of their Mataura mill was to seek, and finally obtain, govern- 
ment assistance. Culling was particularly concerned about the general 
problems of the industry in the colony, and it was probably he who 
inspired his son, T. S. Culling, to write a long letter to Premier Stout 
(later Sir Robert Stout). It was one of T. S. Culling’s first functions 
in an industry with which he was to be associated for over 35 years. 
In that letter T. S. Culling first stressed the benefits of the paper mill 
to the region: it was a local industry which used local raw materials, 
employed machinery already in the colony, and served a growing local 
market; the industry could soon reach a position where it would hold 
its own on the open market. However, in 1884 it was labouring under 
several disadvantages. The most important of these fell under two heads: 
first, ‘ the prejudice in favour of the foreign commodity’, and second, 
the large number of importers in the paper trade. Despite the fact that 
the mill could sell at prices below the imported article to the wholesalers, 
these wholesalers did not find it worthwhile to alter the price to the 
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retailers from that of imported paper. This left Mataura with only a 
small share of the market and the machines could not be fully used, 
making the mill unprofitable. 

The solution which T. S. Culling proposed was a protective tariff 
similar to that in Victoria and N.S.W. Stout did not hold out any great 
hopes for a revision of the tariff. Although he himself was in favour of 
protection along with a considerable number of Members of Parliament 
from urban seats, a large rural block in the House was dedicated to 
free trade. Also many importers were important politicians or had con- 
siderable political power. The Stout-Vogel ministry did in fact attempt 
to pass a more protective Customs Duties Bill in 1887, but it was 
defeated in the House. The new government was led by Sir H. A. 
Atkinson, himself a Taranaki farmer, but also a pragmatic politician 
with some quite radical ideas and with several advocates of protection 
in his cabinet. When Atkinson toured the South Island in 1888, Thomas 
Culling asked him to visit the Mataura paper mill. The Premier was 
suitably impressed by the new machinery which had been installed to 
increase the mill’s output; he listened carefully to Culling’s arguments 
in favour of some increase on the duties for brown paper and paper- 
bags. Whether the Premier’s visit had something to do with changes in 
the tariff in 1888 or not can only be a matter for speculation, but when 
Atkinson himself as Colonial Treasurer brought down a new Customs 
Duties Bill with heavy increases in duty on many goods, wrapping 
paper was among the items to be protected. The bill, the first of a long 
succession of generally protective tariff measures, was passed by a 
coalition of opposition supporters and some Atkinson men. The tariff 
on brown paper was raised to £2/10/- a ton, and on paperbags to 
£5/10/- a ton. Culling noted in 1894 that by assisting the Company to 
sell its increased production on a market throughout the colony, the 
benefits of protection had been very great. 

When T. S. Culling wrote to Stout, he sent samples of Mataura 
paper to the government. Stout sent these on to the Government Printer 
who pronounced them much better than the samples from the mill in 
1878. The wrapping paper was equal to imported grades and he sug- 
gested that the government begin to buy quite large quantities of the 
Mataura paper. They did so, for, as Stout noted in the margin of the 
Government Printer’s report, 


what is the use of talking about encouraging local industries 
if we do not buy what they produce when we require it. 


The Mataura Falls company did find a ready market for its products 
after 1888. Sales rose from under £6,000 in 1887 to over £13,000 
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in 1893. The cost per ton of finished paper fell because the burden 
of overheads was spread wider and the plant was more efficient 
after the 1887 changes. The average cost of producing and delivering 
one ton of paper had been over £25 in the years up to 1887, but after 
that it fell until in 1892 it only cost about £16 to produce each ton of 
paper. Meanwhile the average price per ton was a constant £23/10/- 
until 1891 when Culling was able to reduce prices to an average of 
about £22/10/-; this was below the imported paper prices. 

Finally the Mataura mill began to make a profit, and by 1892 the 
Company was making over £6 of profit on each ton of paper which was 
delivered. In 1891, 1892 and 1893 the Company made a total profit of 
over £3,500 and the partners were rewarded for their perseverence in 
1884 and 1887. In a gesture which helps to explain why Thomas Culling 
was regarded with such affection at Mataura, the firm shared a small 
part of its good fortune with its employees. The proprietors entertained 
their staff in a new bag room in 1890. The room was ‘tastefully deco- 
rated with evergreens’, according to the report in the local paper, and 
strung with coloured streamers of mill paper. The dancing continued 
long into the night. ‘It was something’, said Culling, which ‘the partners 
had determined to do as soon as the mill became payable’. 

Perhaps some of the old-timers present at that social reflected on the 
14 hard years which it had taken to make the paper mill at Mataura a 
profitable concern; men like Sam Stark, Alec Anderson and William 
McKenzie who had lived through the many changes. It was partly their 
achievement as well as that of the new papermakers like John Green- 
halgh, his son Edward, and the new general manager, Arthur Wyllie. 
But above all it was Thomas Culling’s achievement to make the mill a 
profit-making unit. He had taken full responsibility for it in 1884; he had 
bought the new machinery; he had employed men with new skills; and 
he had persuaded his co-partners in the venture to persevere as the 
losses continued in the 1880s. 


One thing which Culling knew well was that any manufacturing 
plant had to be continually improved and kept up to date. It was not 
long before he was seeking to increase production even more to meet 
the growing demand for Mataura paper. Various changes were planned 
by N. Y. A. Wales, a Dunedin architect, and by paper machine engineers 
in England, but the modifications to the mill would require a shut-down 
of at least six weeks. Rather than face the losses of such a protracted 
closure, the partners in the Mataura Falls company decided on the bold 
step of buying a completely new machine, and Culling was sent to 
England to choose one. 
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Eventually Culling decided on an 84-inch Fourdrinier machine to 
be made by the London firm of Masson Scott and Company. Culling 
knew little about the intricacies of a paper machine, but he did know 
the benefit of keeping a careful eye on such a major project and he well 
appreciated the value of every £1 spent on it. According to the Masson 
Scott engineers who came out to erect the machine, Culling spent most 
of his time in England watching its construction and enduring the com- 
ments of the London workmen who finally decided that the taciturn 
dogged colonial was going to sit in the assembly shop until he had 
his machine made for nothing. 

The machine was not built for nothing, but assuredly it was well 
constructed. Before it was sent to Mataura early in 1894 the Company 
considered the question of power, and in another important decision 
the partners chose to use the river to provide the power for the prepara- 
tory plant of the new mill. This decision involved new considerations, 
for by 1892 it was clear that the Company was going to have a neigh- 
bour on the opposite bank of the river. The flour mill had remained 
in the firm’s hands since it was erected in 1878, but it was leased to 
various operators including the well-known Southland millers, Fleming 
and Gilkison. The land, mill and water rights were leased for £60 a year. 

By 1890, however, the demand for a flour mill in the district had 
declined and the mill was not in operation. Farmers were turning to 
intensive pastoralism rather than cropping because of the advent of 
refrigeration in 1882, when the first refrigerated cargo left Port Chalmers 
bound for the meat markets of London. Soon dairy produce from New 
Zealand farms was also being frozen and sent to the British market. The 
first large dairy factory supplying the overseas trade was built at Eden- 
dale; it was the beginning of an era of dairy farms and dairy factories 
in the lower Mataura valley. 

Refrigeration was also the basis of another new industry, frozen 
meat, and it was the Southland Frozen Meat and Produce Export Com- 
pany which became interested in the Mataura site. In August 1891 it 
leased the old flour mill site from the paper mill company at an annual 
rental of £275; that fee included full rights to one half of the water in the 
Mataura River at the falls. In May of the next year the two companies 
agreed to secure jointly the services of an engineer to survey the river 
above the falls and to design a weir. Both companies intended to use the 
water as a source of power. The engineer was N. Y. A. Wales, and he 
proposed to replace the old wooden dam by a new weir 7ft 6in high 
with abutments at each end forming the entrances to the companies’ 
races. He recommended that the weir be built of rubble and concrete 
blocks; it would cost £1,559. The plan was adopted and each company 
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agreed to pay half the costs of construction. The new weir was 15 chains 
upstream from the mill and including the race entrances it was 350 ft 
long. 

At the same time Wales designed a new race, sluice and flood gates 
for the paper mill. It was a major project when these plans were carried 
out, with coffer dams, diversion channels and the danger of blasting 
operations by both the paper mill and the freezing company; the weir 
used over 400 casks of cement and the water race another 600. The 
contractor for the Company race and penstocks was W. Mercer, an old 
Scotsman who met in Culling a man of similar experience and deter- 
mination. When Mercer saw the Mataura River he is reputed to have 
turned to Culling, whom he called ‘the old man, the laird o’ Balna- 
geish ’, and said, ‘ Laddie, ye’ll hae a sair fecht’. 

That proved to be the case, and floods washed away the boxing 
and temporary breastworks several times, especially in the penstocks 
of the turbine housing. Finally the race was built and the turbine 
installed. For the first seven chains the race was cut out of the rock, 
but about eight chains above the mill it divided. The left hand fork 
continued through the rock to carry water to the old mill. The main 
race was closer to the river and as it approached the new mill it was 
constructed of wood and ran above the ground on massive concrete 
piers. The penstocks of the turbine house were all concrete and at the 
base measured 12 ft square. The turbine was a Victor; it had a diameter 
of 48 in and a nominal rating of 310 hp from a head of 234 ft. 

Meanwhile work on the new mill buildings was proceeding on a site 
to the south of the old mill. New foundations were laid for the machine 
and three new buildings. First came a machine house 165 ft by 39ft; 
second, a two-storey beater house 90 ft by 42 ft; and third, a large 
boiler house to the south of the machine room equipped with a new 
horizontal Lancashire boiler. In the summer of 1893-94 the machinery 
was installed. 

The reconstruction was not without tragedy. Arthur Masson, the 
son of one of the principals in the firm of Masson Scott, had come to 
New Zealand to see the new machine installed, but sadly he died at 
Mataura as the result of injuries received in a football match. His grave 
can still be seen in the local cemetery. Masson Scott appointed a new 
engineer, John Henry, and he remained as mill engineer for eight years 
after the new machine was erected. 

When the new mill was opened many people toured through it and 
inspected the papermaking process, The raw material — tussock, rags, 
flax, wastepaper, etc. — was sorted in the old sheds in the yard to the 
north of both mills, chopped, cleaned and then taken to the digesters 
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in the ground floor of the beater house. The new mill had two large 
rotating spherical digesters, each of which held two tons of raw material. 
After the material had been steamed in the digesters with water, caustic 
soda or other chemical solutions, it was emptied out and hoisted up on 
a steam hoist to the beater floor proper where it was beaten in four 
large cast iron beaters each with a capacity of 500 lb and each with 
a barred roll 4 ft in diameter working on a stationary bed plate. The 
beaters were worked by belts from a line shaft, while the line shaft 
itself was directly linked to the turbine by a canvas belt 28 in wide, 
one of the widest driving belts in New Zealand: each beater used over 
30 hp. Fillers, size and colouring agents were added to the furnish in 
the beaters, which were then emptied into the stuff chests. The mill had 
two of these large vats in which the pulp was stirred with agitators. 
From the stuff chests the pulp was taken by elevators to the chests 
above the machine. 

From the chests the pulp was piped down to a mixing box in the 
machine house, passing over a line of wooden chutes called sand tables 
to remove grit, and then into a strainer at the wet end of the machine. 
The pulp was forced through the slitted brass plates of the strainer and 
into the breast boxes on the machine. From there it went onto the wire 
in a carefully regulated flow and heavily diluted with water. The Masson 
Scott paper machine had an 84 in wire which passed over two suction 
boxes each with three double-action vacuum pumps. The paper was 
formed on the wire while the waste water and pulp from the wire flowed 
straight into the river. Sophisticated recovery systems and a concern for 
pollution were things not dreamt of then. The paper passed over couch 
rolls which were made of brass and had felt jackets, before being trans- 
fered to the wet felt and passed through two cast iron press rolls. The 
drying section of the new machine consisted of nine steam-heated 
cylinders 4 ft in diameter, each weighing almost two tons and driven by 
the mill engine; the paper passed between the rolls on an endless felt 
band some 120 ft long. Then it went through a calendering section of 
seven fire-chilled rolls with a pressure system which gave the paper its 
finish. Finally the paper was fed onto the reel-up at the end of the 
machine. The new Masson Scott machine was much more sophisticated, 
much faster, and almost two times as wide as the old paper machine, 
and its size and length of over 80 ft amazed the visitors to the mill. 
The whole machine was driven by a 16 hp Tangye steam engine and 
had a potential output of 35-40 tons of paper per week at a speed of 
90 ft per minute. 

The finishing room also had new plant: a new cutter which could 
cut nine rolls of paper into sheets simultaneously and a ripper and 
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winder; additional machinery was ordered in 1894 for glazing and finish- 
ing writing paper. The turbine drove the finishing room equipment, one 
of the hoists and dynamos for electric light. Night-shift conditions were 
greatly improved by two 1,000 candlepower arc lamps which illuminated 
the machine area. 

On 10 April 1894 the new mill was formally opened. During the 
day local notables, politicians, business associates and Culling’s co- 
partners toured the mill and watched it making white paper. In the 
evening the guests adjourned to Cameron’s Hotel for a night of banquet- 
ing, speechmaking and toasting. The toast list was extremely long and 
no doubt that added to the excitement as the evening proceeded. In 
fact only after toasts to the Queen, the Governor of New Zealand, the 
Parliament of New Zealand and the army, navy and volunteers did 
anything of any relevance to the occasion arise. W. Todd, an Invercargill 
merchant, proposed a toast to the Mataura Falls Paper Mill Company. 
Thomas Culling replied, saying that the Company had spent some 
£30,000 on the mill since 1884, and now it employed 40 to 50 people 
at Mataura as well as collectors of waste in each main centre. He pro- 
posed a toast to the engineers and contractors. Wales, in his reply, 
noted how local materials had been used, such as stone from local 
quarries and timber from the Catlins. Bain replied to a toast to colonial 
industries with a brief account of the trials and tribulations of the 
original company, the Mataura Paper Mill Company Limited. Then 
followed toasts to the agricultural and pastoral interests, to banks, the 
educational institutions, the employees, the press, the prosperity of 
Mataura, the ladies, the host himself and his Dunedin associates. Finally, 
and perhaps mercifully for some in attendance, the toast list ended with 
a vote of thanks to the chairman, Thomas Culling. The celebrations 
were over: the reality of making the new mill work profitably remained. 

The high hopes of 1894 were not fully realised, although produc- 
tion and sales did increase. The turbine did not reach its rated maximum 
because of leakages in the race and flow problems in the outlet channels. 
River levels seriously affected its operations: when the river was high 
the head was low; and when the Mataura was low, the amount of water 
through the turbine was restricted. Engineers at the mill cast envious 
eyes in the direction of the freezing works and wondered if their side 
was getting its half of the river. Production increased from 600 tons in 
1893 to over 950 tons of finished paper in 1897, but that was well short 
of the supposed capacity of the Masson Scott machine of 35-40 tons a 
week, or up to 2,000 tons a year. The mill continued to make coarse 
grades of paper on the old machine, but the low production figures 
suggest that this was not done for long. 
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Early in 1895 Thomas Culling described the situation of the 
Mataura Falls Paper Mill Company to a tariff commission. The mill 
employed 54 people, mostly adult men in the mill, and women and girls 
in the finishing and bag rooms. The process used up to 70 tons of 
waste paper, rags, rope, flax, tow, tussock, sacking and canvas a week 
and was producing 20 tons of finished paper. Sometimes the mill, which 
worked day and night, was held up for lack of raw material and the 
Company was importing jute at considerable expense. The Company 
paid between 2/6 a cwt for sacking and 12/- a cwt for clean white rags. 
Culling told the commission that he had considered using woodpulp, 
the material which was allowing overseas mills to cut their costs. 
Culling felt that New Zealand white pine would be suitable for pulping, 
but he hesitated at the £25,000 which would be needed to put up a 
pulping mill. On other occasions mill output was restricted by lack of 
orders. 

With the new machine the mill made a wider range of papers: 
carpet felt, the common brown and grey wrappings, blue candle paper, 
and much more bleached and unbleached cap, some of which was 
glazed. The machine could make printing papers but it was not profit- 
able to do so because of the low price of imported printing and news- 
print. However, by 1900 the Company found it hard to sell all its paper 
and the mill was not running at full capacity. In part it was the result 
of over-production; in 1895 Mataura filled the market for superior 
brown paper, but later a new rival cut Auckland sales. In other lines 
competition from British and German mills was particularly severe 
because they had the advantages of lower wage levels and large-scale 
production using woodpulp. Culling wanted more protection and sug- 
gested increased duties on many lines to the tariff commission of 1895. 
Most of the duties were raised, although not by as much as Culling had 
suggested. This helped to secure for the mill a wider and more secure 
market, which by the 1890s covered most of New Zealand in the 
standard lines, and the South Island in many others. 

Sales did increase: £12,886 in 1892, £14,256 in 1895, £18,465 in 
1897. The mill operated profitably earning over £3,000 in 1896 and 
1897. But the high earnings on each ton of paper made did not continue 
because Culling reduced the price of his paper in order to meet the 
competition from importers, and the price of raw materials rose as 
demand for them increased. By 1900 other factors were entering into 
the marketing situation in which the Company was trading. A new mill 
had started at Auckland and the mill at Woodhaugh had increased its 
production. The increased competition from the industry within New 
Zealand restricted sales and kept prices down. But those were problems 
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mainly for the future. At the end of the 19th century the Mataura mill 
was operating in a satisfactory and profitable manner, even if its full 
potential was not being realised. 

By 1900 a majority share in the Mataura Falls company was held 
by Thomas Culling after the Coull brothers had assigned their remaining 
shares to him. They had not taken an active interest in the paper mill 
and by 1895 several years of depressed economic conditions caused them 
to consolidate their economic interests. It is also likely that Culling left 
the printing firm, Coulls Culling and Company at this time, and that 
his share in that firm was in part an exchange for the Coull shares in 
the paper mill. J. L. Gregory, however, remained in both concerns. 
T. S. Culling, since 1888 a senior partner in the merchant firm of 
Robert Wilson and Company, also retained his holding. The result was 
that the Mataura Falls Paper Mill Company became a partnership in 
which Thomas Culling held five shares and his son and Gregory one 
share each. On 10 June 1895 the land, buildings and plant of the com- 
pany were re-registered in the names of the new shareholders. By this 
time the Company owned the sections on the corner of Dacre and Sel- 
bourne Streets, the freezer site, the mill land on the eastern bank and 
on the other side of Kana Street, a closed road to the south of the 
original mill and part of the next block which had been bought in 1892 
when the new mill was being planned. In 1899 the site of the freezing 
works was sold to the Southland Frozen Meat Company along with 
half the water rights. Over a period of time from 1902 the various 
sections in the other block across the river from the paper mill were 
also sold and the Company’s land was confined to the eastern bank of 
the Mataura. 

The paper mill was a well established part of the Mataura scene by 
the end of the 19th century. The town then had a population of about 
800 and was an important rural industrial settlement. As well as the 
paper mill employing nearly 60 people, there was the freezing works 
which employed over 50 men in the killing season from February to 
September. By 1900 the freezer had its own hydro-electric plant which 
provided electricity for Mataura and Gore. Other industries in the 
district included W. Gardiner and Company’s agriculture implement 
works, John Lowden’s foundry and engineering works, a dairy factory 
and a wool scour. Several coal pits supplied lignite for these industries 
and much of the paper mill’s lignite came from a pit worked by William 
Coster. The town also boasted two large hotels, two halls, four churches, 
and a branch of the Bank of New Zealand across the bridge, as well as 
the usual shops and agencies. 

Many of the people who lived in Mataura worked in the mill. Con- 
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ditions were primitive and wages low. The mill worked from 8 a.m. on 
Monday morning to 8 p.m. on Saturday night. The machine men 
worked five and a half 12-hour shifts each week and received £2/10/-. 
Boilermen also worked shifts and received £2 a week for toiling in 
the stokehold. The other adult males generally worked a 54-hour 
week and received 6/- a day; youths aged between 16 and 20 learn- 
ing a trade on the machine or in the beater house received between 
£1 and £1/15/- a week, while boys aged between 13 and 16 worked 
shorter hours and only received 10/-. There were few guards on the 
machines which were often a jumble of belts, ropes, pulleys, cogs and 
levers, no washing facilities, no smoko breaks, no lunch room and only 
what steam came from the process for heat. In the paperbag factory 
many of the women and girls worked on piece rates, earning about 10/- 
to 15/- a week. Job security was slight, and when the river was low, 
the machinery broken down, orders slow or raw materials short, men 
were immediately laid off without pay to await a return to production. 
The power to hire and fire remained firmly in the grasp of the manager 
and no union seems to have been formed until after 1900. 

It is not possible to establish the names of all those who worked 
in the mill in the 1890s, but several families were important. John 
Greenhalgh and his sons, Edward, Charles and Thomas were prominent 
in the preparatory and papermaking parts of the mill. Alec Anderson 
and William Ross were important papermakers, and by 1900 Ross was 
the foreman papermaker at the mill. Arthur Wyllie was the company 
manager from the late 1880s to 1896 when Arthur Keogh became 
manager. By 1901 Keogh had been succeeded by Culling’s stepson, 
Herbert Walton. In those days the manager was responsible for the 
accounting and secretarial aspects of the work at the mill as well as 
for overall management, but others were often the head papermakers. 
M. Thomson was an important mill engineer in 1893 when the new 
machine was installed, and of course John Henry remained on as mill 
engineer after that task had been accomplished. In 1901 he was suc- 
ceeded by John Peddie. 

The conditions under which the employees of the paper mill worked 
were no better and no worse than in other industries in New Zealand 
at the time. In fact the Mataura paper mill workers seem to have con- 
sidered themselves fortunate to be working at the mill. The reason was 
the character of the man at the head of the Company, Thomas Culling. 
By 1899 Culling was a well-respected member of the community, active 
in its local government for many years. His home on the terrace above 
the town looked down over the mill to which he devoted his time, 
energy and much of his capital from 1884 on. Culling was a man of 
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determination and a man not afraid to take direct action. He once 
roused most of the staff of the mill from their beds to help him repair 
breaches in the race wall during a flood. It was this direct and full-time 
attention to the affairs of the paper mill which aroused the admiration 
of his employees and which formed the basis of his great contribution 
to the history of the paper mill at Mataura. Culling had, according to 
one obituary, ‘an unlimited amount of pluck and determination ’. From 
1884 that determination was directed at establishing the papermaking 
industry at Mataura on a sound and profitable footing. 

Culling had the ability to understand the basic principles of paper- 
making and to employ men who could advise him on the needs of the 
mill and then operate the new plant effectively. In the wider spheres of 
finance and marketing Culling was able to persuade his partners and the 
government of the importance and potential of the papermaking in- 
dustry in the south. Culling used these abilities to the advantage of the 
mill at Mataura, the proprietory firm, Mataura Falls Paper Mill Com- 
pany, and the industry in the colony as a whole. It was a considerable 
achievement to bring the Mataura mill into a position of profitability 
between 1884 and 1889; it was a great undertaking to build the new 
weir, race, turbine and mill in 1893; it was a necessary and beneficial 
action to persuade the government to give the industry some protection. 
In each of these undertakings Thomas Culling played the most impor- 
tant part and deserves the most credit for success. 

His achievements can also be measured in more specific terms by 
looking at the progress made by the mill and the firm under his direc- 
tion. One contemporary put the changes at the mill this way: 


Under Mr Culling’s direction the papermills were reorganised 
throughout and fitted with the most modern appliances, being 
thus transformed from a weakly concern to an important and 
flourishing institution employing big numbers of operatives and 
consuming a vast amount of locally produced raw material. 


The proprietory company grew under his management. When he 
arrived the mill at Mataura had been bought for £5,000; in 1903 it was 
valued at over £30,000 on the firm’s books. In 1886 the Company had 
a capital of £2,000 and liabilities of over £5,000; in 1903 it had a capital 
of over £19,000 and a credit balance at the bank. Between 1884 and 
1898 production and sales increased fourfold. From any aspect, Thomas 
Culling’s achievement at Mataura and with the firm of Mataura Falls 
Paper Mill Company was tremendous. 

Began oes 


{ te 


” By 1899 Thomas Culling was 67 and poor health forced him to 
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retire to St Clair in Dunedin. Two years later he died. The mill at 
Mataura closed down as a mark of respect and all members of the staff 
were invited by the mill owners to travel to Dunedin at the Company’s 
expense to attend the funeral. Almost all the employees did so and paid 
their last respects to the man who had done so much for the mill in 
which they worked. Obviously it was also one of Culling’s attributes 
that he should be regarded with honour and affection by the men and 
women he employed. 

Despite his being married three times, Culling was survived by only 
one son, T. S. Culling, and he inherited his father’s share of the paper- 
making firm. But T. S. Culling was a Dunedin merchant and not a 
resident of Mataura, and Culling’s stepson, Herbert Walton, although a 
member of the office staff at Mataura, had little direct interest in the 
production side of the business. Neither of them could give the Mataura 
mill the same close and knowledgeable attention Thomas Culling had. 
Besides, by 1900 other changes in the papermaking industry in New 
Zealand were taking place, changes which were to affect the Mataura 
mill and its rivals very much. The Culling era was passing. 
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Girls working on the bag machines at Woodhaugh in the 1890s 


The digester floor and lift at Woodhaugh in the 1890s. The basin and pails on the 
right illustrate the nature of washing facilities for workmen in the 19th century mills 


Transporting bales of paper from the back of the Woodhaugh paper mill in the 1890s 


The MG machine installed at Woodhaugh in 1892 
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Woodhaugh, Riverhead, Mataura and the formation 
of New Zealand Paper Mills Limited in 1905 


WHILE Culling was developing the paper mill at Mataura the others 
interested in the papermaking industry in New Zealand were by no 
means inactive. John Mitchell was replacing plant and expanding pro- 
duction at the Otago Paper Mills at Woodhaugh in much the same way 
as Culling was doing at Mataura. In Auckland a group of prominent 
businessmen established a new paper mill at Riverhead on the Waite- 
mata Harbour. Thus by 1900 the papermaking industry in New Zealand 
consisted of three competing mills. This competition brought many 
problems for the individual mills, and after a few years the three paper- 
making firms were merged into one company, New Zealand Paper Mills 
Limited. 


At Woodhaugh the paper mill which John Mitchell had bought 
from the Otago Paper Mills Company in 1882 continued to operate 
under the trading name of the Otago Paper Mills. Under the active 
direction of Mitchell many changes were made to improve the power 
plant, the beater room equipment and the papermaking machine, 
although unlike Mataura the old cylindrical type machine was not 
immediately replaced. Much of the mill was rebuilt and Mitchell 
appointed an experienced new manager, W. R. Grant. By 1888 the mill 
was using rags, rope, canvas, jute, tussock and waste paper. The material 
was chopped, cleaned and then boiled in two large 10ft by 9ft digesters 
in a solution of caustic soda and water for anything up to 12 hours. 
The mill’s two beaters were on a gallery in the machine room; one held 
250lb and the other 400lb of pulp. The pulp was beaten for up to three 
hours and size and chemicals were added to make up the furnish. The 
beaters discharged directly into the stuff chests, and the pulp was 
pumped from there to the machine where it was diluted with water in 
the vat. The paper was formed on a wire drum, passed onto the felt, 
and then put through two sets of press rolls. The wet paper passed 
around a series of drying cylinders and two sets of calender rolls before 
being reeled up at the end of the machine. 

In the finishing department the paper was cut into sheets and 
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reams, much of the work being done by hand. Brown and grey paper 
used to make bags was cut in a special guillotine and made into paper 
bags by hand in a separate building. The machines which the Otago 
Paper Mills Company had bought proved to be inefficient and because 
of the number of rejects among machine-made bags it was quicker in 
the long run to make them all by hand. The main power for the mill 
came from a large boiler fired by coal from Green Island. The beaters 
and chopper were driven by a 30 hp Tangye compound engine, and 
the machine itself by a smaller high pressure 7 hp steam engine. 

By 1888 the mill was making brown, grey and coloured wrapping 
paper and bags, a lighter yellow paper, the first blotting paper made in 
the colony, and carpet felt. The quality of the wrapping paper was equal 
to that of Mataura; the Otago Paper Mills won first award at the New 
Zealand Industrial Exhibition of 1886. The Company also made some 
printing paper in 1885, and one edition of a local newspaper, the 
Evening Herald of 28 July 1885, was printed on the Woodhaugh paper. 
The costs of production were too high, however, to allow the newsprint 
to compete with the imported article. 

Like Mataura, the Otago Paper Mills profited from the increased 
demand for New Zealand wrapping paper after the tariff revision of 
1888, and in 1892 Mitchell decided to install a new paper machine. He 
chose an 80-inch Yankee machine capable of making a wide variety of 
paper from tissues to heavy wrapping. Being a Yankee machine it had 
a more sophisticated and conventional Fourdrinier wire section than the 
cylindrical machine it replaced, and a single, large, ground drying cylinder 
which glazed the paper on one side. The MG paper machine was 
made by James Milne and Son, Edinburgh, and weighed 52 tons 
when shipped to New Zealand, even without stuff chests which were 
made in Dunedin. Other parts of the mill were replaced at the same 
time. The beater floor got new beaters and breakers and a new rotary 
digester, while the finishing section was mechanised, with a revolving 
paper cutter and a ripper and winder replacing the old hand operations. 

The MG machine greatly boosted Woodhaugh production. In 1886 
the mill had made about 200 tons of paper, but 10 years later it was 
making almost 800 tons, as much as the expanded Mataura plant. After 
that the Woodhaugh mill did not expand much but it was very profit- 
able. The mill employed fewer people than Mataura, total employment 
being about 30 in 1896, and its costs of production were low. In 1902 
sales totalled £12,809 and the profit was £3,006. All of the sales and 
accounting operations of the Otago Paper Mills were handled by its 
parent company, Ferguson and Mitchell; but it was run as a separate 
firm and the mill manufacturing account was charged with the drawings 
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of John Mitchell himself, interest on capital from Ferguson and 
Mitchell, depreciation and a 5% commission on sales to cover the 
various services to the firm which the printing and stationery company 
provided. 

By 1900 the Otago Paper Mills was a compact and profitable 
industrial enterprise. Its success, and the success of the Mataura Falls 
firm, did not go unnoticed. Auckland merchants suffered from the freight 
costs and supply difficulties of obtaining wrapping paper supplies from 
the south. Many of these merchants joined with residents who lived at 
the north-western end of the Waitemata Harbour in promoting a paper 
mill at Riverhead. It was not the first idea of a paper mill in the Auck- 
land district. Earlier, in 1875, T. S. Tinne, an Auckland engineer who 
had vigorously promoted the flax industry, was making paper in one 
of his flax mills on the East Coast. Tinne imported machinery for this 
purpose although it is uncertain what sort of machinery it was, and he 
made no attempt to apply for the government bonus and makes no 
mention of having a paper machine in various pamphlets which he wrote 
after 1875. It is likely that the machinery was little more than a beater 
to make pulp suitable for hand-making paper. There is no evidence that 
the mill operated commercially. 

Riverhead was a small settlement at the head of one of the north- 
western arms of the Waitemata Harbour and on the road to Kaipara. 
In 1898, when the idea of a paper mill was seriously mooted, it had 
many of the attributes of a good papermaking site: harbour transport, 
although there was no railway; proximity to the large Auckland market 
only 16 miles by steam boat down the harbour; and a good fresh water 
supply from a harbour stream. But above all it had a recently abandoned 
flour mill with a wharf, a chimney stack and several mill buildings and 
workers’ houses. The promoters of the Riverhead paper mill set about 
floating a public company. The Riverhead Paper Mill Company Limited 
with a capital of £15,000 was incorporated in January 1899. The pro- 
visional directors included prominent Auckland businessmen such as 
G. W. Elliot, N. A. Nathan, J. H. Upton, Col. Henry Burton, and W. S. 
Wilson. Shares were taken up all over the North Island and the Com- 
pany set about establishing its mill. 

One of the Company’s first steps, and one which gives a foretaste 
of the competition to come, was to persuade John Greenhalgh to move 
from Mataura and come to the new mill. Greenhalgh had, of course, 
done much to improve papermaking at the southern mill after coming 
to New Zealand from England at Culling’s request late in the 1880s. 
Perhaps Greenhalgh was attracted by the chance to visit his native 
Wales again, for his first task at Riverhead was to go to Britain and 
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purchase a paper machine for the new mill. By March 1899 he was on 
his way and in April he ordered an MF Fourdrinier machine from 
J. S. Bertram and Son of Edinburgh. It had a width of 54 in, seven 
drying cylinders, a large calender section and an expected output of 
about 12 tons a week. 

The Riverhead mill was opened early in 1900. It was built on the 
flour mill site near the entry of the river to the harbour and at the edge 
of the mudflat at low tide. The mill had its own wharf. The plant con- 
tained all the usual equipment of a paper mill: rag chopper, digesters, 
beaters, a cutter and a guillotine. Power was provided by a large boiler 
and steam engine. The Riverhead mill operated much as the other mills, 
using all the common raw materials except tussock and producing the 
usual range of brown, grey and coloured papers and carpet felt. Paper 
bags were made in a separate factory with three machines. The raw 
materials and coal came up the Waitemata to the mill in barges and the 
bales of finished paper went down on the return journey. Prominent 
among the employees at the Riverhead mill were the Greenhalghs, Mark 
Thomson, an engineer who had worked briefly at the Mataura mill in 
1893 before spending five years as chief engineer at the freezing works 
across the river, and Robert McKenzie. All in all about 30 men and 
women worked at Riverhead. 

The mill cost £10,000 to establish and the Company was forced to 
increase its capital to £20,000. Profitability came sooner than at Mataura 
and Woodhaugh however, and in its first year the Company showed a 
profit of £2,023. Demand was high and it soon exceeded the capacity of 
the mill to produce. The future looked good for the Riverhead Paper 
Mill Company. 

The development at Mataura in the years after the death of Thomas 
Culling was less marked. A new bag room was erected and equipped 
with new machinery and a printing press which could print bags and 
wrappings for special lines. By 1904 the manager of the Mataura Falls 
mill was Herbert Walton, the engineer was John Peddie, the foreman 
papermaker William Ross and the manager of the bagmaking and 
printing department Thomas Carroll. The workers at the mill had estab- 
lished a union of which Carroll was the president. The suggestions of 
that body met a receptive proprietor in T. S. Culling who had some 
advanced ideas on the labour question. Many improvements were made 
to working conditions and by 1905 the mill had spring water for washing 
and drinking, toilets, a lunch room, some heating equipment and cloak- 
rooms for the women. 


By 1901 the three paper mills in New Zealand were producing over 
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2,000 tons of paper and paperbags a year. But somehow the expansion 
of the 1890s did not continue in the years between 1901 and 1904 
despite good economic conditions in New Zealand, the up-to-date con- 
ditions of each mill and the talents of papermakers by now well trained 
and experienced in using New Zealand raw materials. To some extent 
each mill had its own problems. Woodhaugh faced rising transport costs 
and its sales only increased slowly; the profit in the 1903-04 year was 
15% down on that of the previous year. Riverhead found that the 
paper machine which Greenhalgh had bought was too small to fill the 
demand, but the directors hesitated to spend a large amount on new 
plant without an increase in capital; transport up the harbour was 
causing problems; a lot of maintenance work had to be done on the old 
flour mill sections of the plant including a new smokestack. The 
Mataura mill, too, was not without its difficulties. Sales had remained 
static at around £19,000 a year for seven years by 1904 and profits had 
stabilised at about £4,000 a year; the old paper machine was lying idle. 
T. S. Culling’s partner, J. L. Gregory, died in 1903 and Culling bought 
his share for £3,174; as the sole proprietor he was carrying the burden 
of risk alone. 

The static sales and unused capacity at Mataura, however, were 
primarily symptoms of conditions within the papermaking industry as 
a whole in New Zealand. The local market was too small to support the 
production which the three mills, all concentrating on wrappings and 
paperbags, could put out. Even before the Auckland mill began the 
market had been filled; old Thomas Culling claimed that because of this, 
Riverhead production would not increase consumption ‘ one iota’. He 
told the Minister of Railways, from whom he was trying to wrangle a 
freight subsidy to meet the Auckland challenge in the north, that 
Mataura’s surplus stock already had to be dumped on the Australian 
market at a loss. 

The first result of over-production and the Riverhead entry into the 
market was not a rationalisation of the industry, but a round of furious 
price cutting and competition for raw materials. It ended with losses 
for all companies, and they decided to discuss the situation. Following 
talks early in 1901, it was agreed to follow a tariff of prices for paper, 
paperbags and raw materials, to sell to each other at discount prices, to 
fix industry rules for discounts to wholesalers and freight rates, and to 
settle all disputes by arbitration. Waste material prices were fixed be- 
tween 2/- for 1 cwt of sacks and 9/- for 1 cwt of new woollen cloth. 
The pricing agreement covered all the common lines, including thick 
manilla paper and casings, starch paper, cartridge, hosiery and yarn 
paper, bleached and unbleached cap and carpet felting. 
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Unfortunately the agreements on paper prices were soon broken: 
the companies were not much deterred by the penalty which was to 
forfeit a £100 deposit. The mills also competed in other ways. The 
competition for raw materials and skilled labour forced prices and 
wages up. The new unions at the mills were able to force the companies 
to provide better conditions and wages because the mill workers, if they 
were skilled tradesmen, had other employment opportunities, especially at 
Auckland where the Riverhead company found it very difficult to attract 
skilled staff. The unions were also able to use agreements in the other 
mills as evidence before the Arbitration Court for wage increases. In 
1901 the Mataura Falls company came to an agreement with the 
Mataura Paper Mills Industrial Union of Workers in which shifts were 
reduced to 54 hours a week, ordinary workers worked a 48-hour week, 
overtime rates were granted and the men received five holidays a year. 
Shiftmen received £2 a week and wages for male workers ranged from 
that figure to the 17/6 paid to a chopperman’s assistant. It was well 
nigh time that the long hours were reduced in the industry, but it did 
not help the situation of the individual paper mills. 

By 1904 the problems caused by over-supply and fierce competition 
were very serious. Culling told his employees that even though all three 
mills were working only two eight-hour shifts a day, manufactured 
stocks within the industry had still increased by over 300 tons in the 
last few months of 1904. The paper would have to be sold at less than 
cost price. The fact that the mills all concentrated on similar types of 
paper exacerbated the problem. Even in the 1900s papermaking 
machinery was very expensive, and the industry was a capital intensive 
one. Each major plant development added enormously to productive 
capacity, and to give an adequate return on the capital expenditure that 
capacity had to be used and the paper sold. Mataura was caught with 
its new mill not being fully used; the Riverhead directors faced the 
problem of buying a new machine at enormous expense when it was 
likely they could fall into a similar situation. The competitive situation 
meant that an individual company could not afford to work at less than 
full efficiency for very long. By 1904 oligarchical marketing arrange- 
ments had collapsed, proposals for establishing separate spheres of trad- 
ing interest had been rejected, and a system of joint marketing had failed 
to arouse any interest. There appeared to be only two alternatives: 
continued competition until the weaker companies were taken over by 
the strongest, or some sort of merger. The harmful effects of competition 
were very evident; most interest centred on proposals for a merger. 

Undoubtedly T. S. Culling, with the immediacy of the problem of 
over-production at Mataura and with his links in merchant circles, was 
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one of the main advocates for amalgamation; in Auckland George 
Elliot seems to have played a similar role. The Mataura Falls company 
was the biggest of the three with a capital account of over £20,000. The 
capital of the Otago Paper Mills was also quite high because of steady 
profitmaking and the new plant installed in 1892. These capital values 
related directly to the value of the assets of the two southern firms, but 
the Riverhead company was in a different situation. Its nominal capital 
was by now £20,000, but the value of its land and buildings was rela- 
tively low. It was this imbalance which created the greatest problem for 
any amalgamation. The discussion among the three companies soon led 
to the general agreement to form a public company which would issue 
shares to the proprietors of the Woodhaugh and Mataura mills and 
make an offer for the Riverhead shares. The problem was how to allot 
those shares. Riverhead directors were aware that the earnings of their 
mill matched those of the southern mills much better than capital values 
would suggest. They held out for an agreement to issue shares in pro- 
portion to earnings over the last three years, and eventually Culling and 
Mitchell agreed. On that basis Culling provisionally received 35,000 
shares in the new company, Mitchell 25,000, and the Riverhead company 
20,000. The shares were all issued by the new amalgamated company, 
New Zealand Paper Mills Limited. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association of the new company, 
New Zealand Paper Mills Limited, were signed on 16 February 1905. 
The Company had a capital of £100,000 divided into 100,000 £1 shares. 
The signatories to the Memorandum of Association were T. S. Culling of 
Dunedin, who described himself as a merchant, John Mitchell and his 
sons, F. W. and C. F. to whom he had given some of his shares in the 
new company, and George Elliot, John Henry Upton and John Brown 
representing the Riverhead company. The Articles of Association reflect 
the amalgamation of interests between Dunedin and Auckland. The 
board was to consist of seven members, four residents of Otago and three 
residents of Auckland. The Auckland members constituted a local board 
subject to the control of the full board but responsible for the manage- 
ment of the Company’s mill, property and business in Auckland. The 
Otago directors were Culling, John Mitchell, F. W. Mitchell and C. W. 
Rattray, a Dunedin merchant. The Auckland directors were Elliot, 
Upton and Brown. It was a strong board which continued the links 
between papermaking and the Dunedin and Auckland mercantile and 
paper trade: Culling, Rattray and Brown were all merchants, and 
Mitchell and Upton were stationers. F. W. Mitchell was an accountant 
and George Elliot was a sharebroker and general agent. On 5 March 
1905 the new company was duly registered. 
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In fact the activities of New Zealand Paper Mills had begun at 
least three months earlier. The first meeting of directors was held in 
Dunedin on 12 December 1904. There it was decided that T. S. Culling 
would be managing director at a salary of £200, that John Mitchell 
would be chairman of directors at Dunedin, and that Elliot would be 
chairman of the Auckland board and, in effect, a managing director 
there. The financial year of the Company would end on 31 March, and 
Annual General Meetings were to be held each May. The change in 
management of the three mills took place right at the end of 1904. 
On 1 January 1905 the mills at Riverhead, Woodhaugh, and Mataura 
became the responsibility of the new company, NZPM. 

The demise of the old companies did not go unlamented. Employees 
at Mataura told Culling that they were sorry to see the amalgamation 
because they felt they would lose touch with their employers. In appre- 
ciation of what their former employer, T. S. Culling, had done they 
presented him with a marble clock and his wife with a silver teapot. 
Culling advised them to air all their grievances through the union, and 
then expressed his own regrets: 


I feel that to some extent I have lost my identity with the 
Mataura paper mills through the amalgamation, and to me it 
is like losing one of my children; the action was forced upon 
me and I could not escape it. 


The pressure on Culling did not come from other companies or from 
some new group of capitalists interested in getting into the paper- 
making business. It came from developments within the papermaking 
industry in New Zealand itself, and in particular from excessive com- 
petition and over-production. The pressures were largely the result of 
technological changes overseas which increased the capital cost, size and 
productive capacity of the efficient modern papermaking machines. If 
the New Zealand industry were to meet the competition from large 
overseas mills (protective duties against imported paper or not) it too 
would have to gain the economies and efficiencies of larger faster 
machines. Competition among three relatively small mills was no way 
to meet the challenge. 

The demands for amalgamation to avoid the effects of competition 
and over-production were reinforced by the potential benefits of a new 
joint company: a monopolistic position within New Zealand, the pros- 
pect of more secure profits, the chance to rationalise production, and 
above all the prospects of the economies of scale which could only be 
reached on the small New Zealand market by an amalgamated com- 
pany. The proprietors of all three original paper mills felt these pres- 
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sures and saw the advantages. Amalgamation was a logical and sensible 
step. 

The formation of NZPM in 1905 spelt the end of the independent 
companies. It meant the end of the competition which had been a 
feature of the industry ever since McGlashan and Bain first began the 
race for the government bonuses, The first era in the history of paper- 
making in the south of New Zealand had come to an end. 
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‘[Mataura is] the best papermaking site in New Zealand.’ 
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DIVISIONS AND DISRUPTIONS 
New Zealand Paper Mills Limited, 1905-1919 


THE years between 1905 and 1919 were difficult ones for New 
Zealand Paper Mills Limited. The Company had been formed only at 
the end of 1904 as a merger of the three papermaking firms in New 
Zealand and their mills at Mataura, Woodhaugh and Riverhead, and 
for a long time there were serious divisions within the Company between 
the Otago and Auckland interests. The Company also operated in 
unstable conditions: there were brief recessions in the New Zealand 
economy in 1907 and in 1912; a strike just before the First World War 
caused transport problems; imports of new types of wrapping paper 
from English and Canadian mills threatened the Company’s local mar- 
kets; and the war itself disrupted supplies. The trials were not even all 
the result of human actions: in 1911 a fire destroyed most of the Wood- 
haugh mill, and in 1913 flood waters raged through the mill at Mataura. 
The period up till the end of the First World War was one of problems 
and disruptions for NZPM, and these form the theme for this chapter. 


The structure of the new company and the division between a 
controlling Dunedin board and a local Auckland board have already been 
discussed in the previous chapter. The two centres also had separate 
bank accounts, overdraft accommodation and auditors, Peter Barr at 
Dunedin and S. Matthews at Auckland. George W. Canter was 
appointed company secretary, T. S. Culling managing director and C. 
F. Mitchell assistant manager. When the final allotment of shares in 
the new company was made in July 1905, Riverhead shareholders 
received 24,702, mostly in small parcels for the many shareholders in 
the old Riverhead company. John Mitchell got 28,881 shares but he 
kept only about 10,000 of them, selling some to Culling and distributing 
the remainder among his sons. Culling sold or gave about one quarter 
of his allotment of 41,684 to relatives, friends and employees at 
Mataura. The remaining £5,200 or so of the capital of the Company 
was not issued. New Zealand Paper Mills Limited was a public company 
and it was registered on the Dunedin Stock Exchange. 

It was not long before there were changes on the board of the 
Company. In August 1905 John Mitchell resigned and his place was 
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taken by Leslie N. Harris, a Dunedin merchant connected with the firm 
of Bing, Harris and Company. Mitchell was replaced as chairman by 
T. S. Culling and then in 1906 by F. W. Mitchell who thus began a 
tenure of over 40 years as chairman of the board. Early in 1906 T. S. 
Culling resigned as managing director largely because of ill health. His 
position was left vacant, but C. F. Mitchell was appointed manager, a 
position which he was to hold until 1919. Culling moved to Auckland 
but as one of the major shareholders in the Company he wanted to 
remain on the Board. To facilitate this, the Board was extended to eight 
members, at least half of whom had to be resident in Otago. W. E. 
Edmond, another Dunedin merchant with John Edmond and Company, 
joined the main board which then comprised F. W. Mitchell, C. W. 
Rattray, L. N. Harris and Edmond. Culling joined the Auckland board 
of G. W. Elliot, J. Brown and J. N. Upton. 

The Company set up offices in Auckland and Dunedin. At Auck- 
land the office was in a building used by G. W. Elliot, and he, as 
Auckland managing director, acted as the Company’s agent, with assis- 
tance from the Auckland branch accountant, J. B. Macfarlane. At 
Dunedin NZPM leased two rooms and a store in the Universal Bond 
Buildings, Liverpool Street. In Wellington the Company was represented 
by its agents, Messrs Reid and Reid, and in the South Island centres 
north of Dunedin by another agent, G. N. Wade. At the mills there 
were some changes in management. At Riverhead Edward Greenhalgh 
was placed in charge and his father, John, moved to Woodhaugh to 
manage the mill there. However he did not settle at the Dunedin mill 
and after several brushes with the Mitchells he was switched with 
William Ross, manager at Mataura. John Greenhalgh was a prickly 
character and it was not long before he quarrelled with C. F. Mitchell 
again. He resigned but the Board persuaded him to return to Auckland 
and resume the management of Riverhead; son Edward came south to 
Mataura. 

One of the reasons for amalgamation had been to rationalise pro- 
duction in the New Zealand papermaking industry. It was not long 
before the Board was considering the question, and F. W. Mitchell in 
a long report proposed that each mill specialise in different grades, 
types and sizes of paper. In his proposal Mataura would make all 
classes of paper weighing 23lb demy and upwards, all grocers’ bags, 
carpet felt, starch, hosiery and cartridge paper and all special lines. 
Riverhead was to concentrate on the heavier and larger papers: nothing 
less than 30lb demy, no brown less than 40 x 49 in, no caps, and 
some pressings, grocers’ bags and candle paper for the Auckland 
market. Woodhaugh was to make all caps and light paper, satchel bags 
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and some brown and glazed paper. The report was controversial because 
many members of the Company were still trying to protect the mills 
with which they had been or still were associated. It was left to lie upon 
the table for several months. T. S. Culling had retained his land and 
water rights at Mataura and he tried to use them as a bargaining point. 
He would give the Company more than the 200 cusecs he had conceded 
only if some of the Woodhaugh plant was transferred to the south. It 
was not, and Culling retained land on the river side of the old mill and 
part of the water rights in his own name until 1919. The Dunedin board 
was very jealous of its rights vis-a-vis affairs in Auckland, and it often 
wrote north trying to ensure that it was consulted before large expendi- 
tures were made at Riverhead. 

With such divisions at the head of the Company it is little wonder 
that few changes were instigated until outside events forced them on the 
directors. The most important change was the arrival of kraft paper on 
the New Zealand market. It heralded a new phase in the history of 
papermaking in New Zealand because the local mills had to begin to 
use woodpulp as the basic raw material of wrapping paper manufacture 
in order to meet the competition. 

By 1905 the use of wood to make paper already had a long history. 
Groundwood or mechanical pulp had been made in Germany as early 
as 1844, but the paper made from groundwood pulp was too weak and 
brittle for wrapping. When chemical methods were found for pulping 
wood it became possible to use it for wrapping. By 1900 there were 
three major methods of making chemical pulp: the soda process in 
which wood chips were boiled in caustic soda; the sulphite process using 
magnesium bi-sulphite, first used commercially in Sweden in 1874; and 
the sulphate process where the wood was steamed in a digester in an 
alkaline solution. Sulphate pulp made very strong paper, and although 
the pulp was not as bleached as sulphite that did not matter for wrap- 
ping paper production. Because the paper was strong it was called the 
kraft method of pulping, ‘ kraft’ being the German and Swedish term 
for strong. Gradually the term has come to mean either the pulp or the 
paper made from it. The process was developed in Germany in the 1880s 
and first used commercially in Sweden in 1890 and 1891. By the 1900s 
it was well established in Scandinavia, England, Germany and in North 
America. 

For the New Zealand industry the change in overseas mills 
to woodpulp for wrapping paper had two major implications. First, it 
raised the question of using wood in a New Zealand pulping plant. 
Second, it made the mills’ common lines of standard wrapping paper 
uncompetitive in the face of kraft imports. The question of raw materials 
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was given particular emphasis in the 1900s because of a serious shortage 
of waste paper, rags and sacking in New Zealand. By the end of the 
decade the Company was forced to import woodpulp from Scandanavia 
to fill its raw material needs. At various times suggestions were made 
to use New Zealand timber for woodpulping. Thomas Culling had con- 
sidered such schemes too expensive in the 1890s because a pulp mill 
would cost over £25,000. In 1910 a syndicate was investigating using 
West Coast timber for pulping, but F. W. Mitchell told shareholders 
that the only really suitable New Zealand timber was white pine which 
was too thinly spread in the mixed native forests to make its use profit- 
able. Interest was maintained, however, and in 1912 the Company sent 
samples of various native timbers to London for testing. 

Wartime shortages kept the prospect of using local wood for pulp- 
ing before the Company. In 1916 F. W. Mitchell wrote to T. S. Culling 
and told him that the Company could put up a plant to produce 30 
tons of sulphate pulp a week, but that Culling’s pre-war costing of 
£7,000 was now about £10,000 for plant, and another £10,000 for 
building, freight and power requirements. One possible source of supply 
was New Zealand silver birch (that is, the native beech of the South 
Island west coast). Two companies, New Zealand Woodpulp Company 
and New Zealand Pulp and Paper Company Limited, had already been 
established to use this source if it were feasible and they had sent 
samples overseas for testing and had received back newsprint made 
from the beech. New Zealand Paper Mills Limited was interested in 
co-operating in a venture to use the beech forests at Mussell Beach, an 
area on the West Coast just south of Haast. Early in March 1917, how- 
ever, the Company received reports that New Zealand timber and beech 
in particular had a fibre which was too short for the kraft process. F. W. 
Mitchell and Culling were still very concerned about woodpulp supplies 
but the Board as a whole resolved to continue importing pulp from its 
major source of supply, Scandinavia. 

By 1917 New Zealand flax was clearly seen by the Board as an 
alternative to woodpulp for wrapping paper furnishes. The Company 
looked closely into using flax to a greater extent, especially at Mataura. 
A lot of flax was cut locally and the mill used this green flax, stripped 
flax from a flax mill down the Wyndham road, and second grade tow 
from flax mills all over Southland. The great problem with using flax 
was to rid it of the vegetable matter and gum without destroying the 
fibre which, all agreed, was long enough and strong enough to make 
extremely strong wrapping paper. The residues of green vegetable 
matter in the pulp created blemishes in the paper, while the gum clogged 
the wire on the paper machine and created holes in the paper being 
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The Mataura mill as it was from the riverside between 1893 and 1923, showing the 

chimney stack, stokehold and mill buildings erected in 1893 to the south and at right 

angles to the criginal mill buildings. The fluming on the left carried water from the 

new race to the turbine house; the water discharging under it came from the old 
race which now ran the bag factory. 
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The Mataura mill in the big flood of 29 March 1913. Note the men on the roof and 
the shed downstream breaking up 
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Woodhaugh mill about 1920 looking east to North Dunedin 
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formed on it. One of the firemen at the Mataura mill, Sam Nicholson, 
built a crusher out of old rollers to crush the green flax and for a while 
the management tried it out. The difficulties remained, however, despite 
the machine and boiling the flax in caustic soda solutions for long 
periods. By 1919 flax-based paper had not been completely abandoned, 
but it seemed unlikely that flax would prove an adequate alternative to 
imported woodpulp. 

The second problem, strong competition from imported kraft, con- 
fronted NZPM in the 1900s; technological changes could not be ig- 
nored. For a while the Company was insulated by protective tariffs which 
kept prices for Scandinavian paper high. In 1909 and 1910, however, 
imports of kraft wrapping paper from Canada came onto the Auckland 
market at very competitive prices. The industry in Canada was estab- 
lished alongside pulp mills using the forests of the west, it enjoyed British 
preference tariff entry to New Zealand markets and its shipping costs 
were subsidised by the Canadian government. It was the policy of the 
Canadian mills and their agents to undercut local prices, and F. W. 
Mitchell often complained to politicians and government departments 
about ‘dumping’ on the New Zealand market. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the Canadian kraft paper was cheaper to produce and much 
superior to the paper being made at the time by New Zealand mills. It 
was lighter, stronger and had a much better finish. In 1910 the market for 
common brown paper in Auckland fell sharply as retailers switched to 
the Canadian kraft, and wholesalers became extremely critical of the 
quality of NZPM paper. For a time the old lines sufficed in the South 
Island, but by 1917 F. W. Mitchell was forced to report to the share- 
holders that in normal conditions it was no longer possible to make 
marketable paper from only New Zealand raw and waste materials. The 
problem of raw materials, woodpulp paper and competition from Cana- 
dian kraft imports forms the background to all the Company’s activities 
in the period from 1905 to 1919. 


Waste paper shortages and prospective competition from English 
and Canadian imports forced the Board to consider some development 
of its mills by the end of 1906. On 15 February 1907 it decided 
to alter the Riverhead plant and leave Mataura and Woodhaugh 
much as they were. The Riverhead mill was short of capacity before 
the amalgamation, and with the growth of the Auckland region it 
was the obvious site for an immediate expansion. In April of the next 
year the Board agreed to Auckland’s proposals for a new 84-inch 
Fourdrinier machine, although it balked at letting John Greenhalgh go 
overseas to buy it. Greenhalgh, however, did go, and in 1909 the new 
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machine was installed at the mill and tested. It was the largest machine 
in New Zealand and cost a total of £12,875. It was designed to be able 
to make kraft paper and it was not long before that capability was 
necessary. By 1910 Auckland merchants demanded an equivalent New 
Zealand product to the Canadian kraft, and NZPM soon found that the 
common brown wrapping made at Riverhead was unsaleable. When the 
mill tried to make kraft it failed to turn out a satisfactory product, and 
the Company was forced to bring out an expert from London, R. 
Barton. 

At a special joint meeting of the Dunedin and Auckland boards 
early in 1911 it was decided that a change was ‘ imperative’ in order 
to meet the competition from kraft browns. Many of the details were 
left to Barton, but the Dunedin board tried to secure some uniformity 
and control over pricing and woodpulp purchasing because of the 
problems which had occurred when it was left to the Auckland branch. 
When Barton arrived he set about bringing the Riverhead mill into 
good condition for kraft production. He ordered three kollergangs and 
a new press roll for the plant. In 1911 a new steam plant with a 200 hp 
capacity was built at the mill and the Company ordered three new 
beaters with a 600lb capacity, feed pumps and stuff chests, and erected 
a new dynamo and a new chimney to a total cost of over £3,000. In 
1912 Barton installed a new rotary strainer to improve quality. 

Despite these changes output remained low before 1913. It was 
less than 850 tons a year, and until 1912 sales from the Riverhead mill 
were below £20,000 per annum. Net manufacturing profit was less than 
£5,000 in the years up to 1914. Undoubtedly the low earnings and heavy 
expenditure concerned the directors of the Company at Dunedin. The 
Auckland board, however, continued to go ahead and buy more new 
plant, some of it not wisely bought in the eyes of the Dunedin board. 
Soon the mill had one old paper machine, four old beaters, one 
expensive Hibbert beating engine which was virtually unused, and 
various other bits and pieces lying idle. 

This situation caused tension between the two boards. The Dunedin 
group complained about paper ‘ which was of an extremely bad quality ’, 
and sent the manager north to see the Auckland board. F. W. Mitchell 
threatened to resign because of the differences. In 1912 and 1913 there 
were further problems as the Auckland board tried to go its own way 
about production schedules at the Riverhead mill; it wanted to supply 
all the paper for the Auckland region, kraft and non-kraft, whereas 
C. F. Mitchell recommended that ordinary brown paper be supplied 
from the south. Early in 1913 relations between the two boards became 
very strained and finally the Auckland board members, Upton, Elliot 
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and Brown, resigned. The Auckland board was abolished and T. S. 
Culling was appointed as a local director. The divided responsibility 
had not been a success: instead it had helped to perpetuate competition 
between the Riverhead mill and the older southern mills. 

If the years between 1910 and 1913 at Auckland and Riverhead 
saw many problems for the executives of NZPM events at Mataura and 
Woodhaugh can have provided little relief. In line with the policy of the 
Company to develop Riverhead, few modifications were made to the 
Mataura mill in the period before the First World War except to the 
power plant. In 1906 the Company installed a new 33-inch turbine 
worked by the race to the old mill, and driving machinery in the 
chopper house, bag factory and finishing room. Later, in 1908, a smaller 
turbine was installed to run a dynamo independent of the main drive. 
The dynamo provided electricity for lighting and a few pieces of 
machinery. Some new stuff chests were installed on the big machine, 
and the old machine and waterwheel were broken up. 

Now that water power needs had increased, Mataura began to con- 
sider improving its race. The Southland Frozen Meat Company was 
building a new race for its freezer and the paper mill was anxious to 
maintain its rights to half the water in the Mataura. In fact, reports 
from engineers showed that the mill was getting much more of the 
water than the freezer but it was losing a tremendous amount in the 
race and fluming. The race wall was not well constructed and the 
fluming leaked badly where the hardwood lining had rotted, despite 
attempts to plug up the leaks with clay and peat. The engineer sug- 
gested building a new concrete race wall on the outside of the old one 
to increase the size of the race and end the leakage. The Board procrasti- 
nated, however, not the least because the periods of drought, when the 
leakage had an obvious effect on production, were not long enough to 
push it into a complete rebuilding. The mill manager had to resort to 
sand bags and tarpaulins. Finally there was a protracted drought in 
the autumn of 1911 and the mill had to shut down for several weeks: 
by 1913 the new wall was being built. 

Ironically, before the race wall was complete the mill suffered from 
a surfeit of water. In 1913 the Mataura River rose in the worst flood 
since 1878. On Friday, 28 March the river began to rise and by noon 
on Saturday it was touching the decking of the old suspension bridge. 
Breaking its banks above the mill, the Mataura swept through the 
houses in north Kana Street, surrounded the paper mill and demolished 
a house just below it. Many residents in Kana Street fled to the mill 
and sheltered in the rag shed, and by Saturday morning there were 
almost 100 of them isolated from the rest of the town by the flood 
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waters. One of the local youths with a powerful arm flung a piece of 
iron with a cord attached across to the mill from the terrace behind it 
and a wire rope-way was put up to sling across some provisions to those 
marooned. It was not until 7 p.m. on the Saturday that the stranded 
women and children could wade out to warmer and more comfortable 
quarters. 

The damage at the paper mill was extensive. Half the flooring in 
the stable at the north end of the mill was undermined; the race fluming 
was badly damaged; three feet of silt filled the chopper house and 
bag factory. Two feet of silt lay under the paper machine and equip- 
ment was strewn around amidst logs, dead stock and all the other 
debris brought down the river by the flood. Water broke through one 
end of the main building flooding the steam engine, while parts of the 
turbine housing were washed away and the boiler house was completely 
blocked up. The lime shed went on fire, most of the chemicals were 
carried down the river and the Company lost £2,177 worth of manu- 
factured stocks. F. W. Mitchell described the physical effects of the 
flood: 


Huge holes had been dug out of the ground, concrete walls 
reduced to fragments, all the fluming, filterbeds, etc. were 
filled with river silt and gravel, a thick deposit of the same 
debris covered the floor, the plant and most of the remaining 
stock. 


After a month of hard work the mill was cleared, cleaned and running 
again. The flood left a legacy, however: every time the old 1893 machine 
and its preparatory plant ran, the whole building shook slightly from side 
to side. 

Drought and flood had a similar effect on production. The Mataura 
mill, which had been making up to 1,350 tons of paper a year, could 
only make 1,200 in 1912-13 and 1,050 tons in 1913-14. The net manu- 
facturing profit from its operations, which had been about £10,000 — 
over two times that of Riverhead and Woodhaugh — fell to little over 
£5,000, and when the stocks lost in the flood were written off in 1914, 
the mill had run at a considerable loss. 

Almost two years before the Mataura flood an even worse disaster 
struck the Woodhaugh paper mill. In the evening of 12 April 1911 it 
was gutted by fire and almost completely destroyed. The fire started in 
the paper sorting room, gained a rapid hold in the wooden interior of 
the building and within three hours left little more than the blackened 
brick and iron shell of the old mill. The total loss was estimated at 
over £20,000; the mill was insured for just over £12,000. 
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For a while the Boards hesitated about rebuilding the Woodhaugh 
mill because the Auckland members felt it would be better to concen- 
trate production at two mills. The question was left for the expert, 
Barton, who recommended that the mill should be rebuilt and provided 
with a new Yankee machine capable of making lightweight MG papers. 
By August 1911 the new building was completed on the same site, but 
because of low production at Mataura and the problems at Riverhead 
the Company decided to replace the damaged parts of the old machine 
rather than buy a completely new one. The machine was equipped with 
a new 87-inch cylinder 9 ft in diameter and new press and couch rolls 
which adapted the old paper machine to make primarily MG caps and 
other lightweight papers from woodpulp and other raw materials. The 
drive was provided by electric motors and power for the new plant came 
from the steam engine and the Dunedin City Council Waipori power 
scheme which had been opened six years before. The mill was out of 
production for over a year and it was not until the winter of 1912 that 
the new machine was in full operation. All in all it cost NZPM over 
£12,000 to rebuild the Woodhaugh mill. 

The disasters at Mataura and Woodhaugh and the need to upgrade 
the Riverhead mill meant heavy stock losses and heavy capital expendi- 
ture for the Company. This strained its resources and in 1914 the Bank 
of New Zealand felt obliged to take out an unregistered mortgage over 
the Mataura property. The revenue position of the Company was also 
affected. Sales at Riverhead, which did increase after Barton had 
changed the plant, could not entirely compensate for the lost revenue 
from Mataura and Woodhaugh and the profits at the Auckland mill 
were low, while a recession in 1912 restricted the total paper market 
in New Zealand. Net profits fell sharply between 1910 and 1914 and in 
1912-13 the Company actually made a net loss of about £14 after the 
stock losses had been written off. In the following year profits were still 
very low and a dividend was not paid for a second year running. The 
coalminers strike in 1913 had added to the Company’s problems by 
leaving Riverhead without coal for a time. Faced with continuing losses 
the Company considered delaying pulp shipments, running a sales drive 
or closing down the mills for a period. It decided to delay pulp ship- 
ments. 

The problem of competition from imports was severe. In 1907 
NZPM decided not to try and meet competition in lightweight bag 
papers, but to concentrate on standard qualities in both bags and 
paper. Up until 1910 the main competition came from English paper 
and bags but then came the flood of Canadian paper onto the Auckland 
market. New Zealand Paper Mills Limited cut its prices and offered 
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rebates on large orders, but quality problems in Riverhead production 
kept sales down. The Company tried to push sales of common brown 
and only offered its kraft where the customers demanded it. Even then 
the New Zealand kraft was not as good as Canadian because it was 
made from a furnish of 25% waste paper. The pulp was beaten for half 
an hour in the kollergangs and for four hours in the beaters. Kraft sold 
for between £25 and £27 a ton. Sandow had the same furnish but was 
not offered in lighter substances and the variety of colours of kraft. 
The various other lines of paper continued to be made, heavier weights 
at Mataura and lighter papers at Woodhaugh. Mataura production in- 
cluded a paper called Samson, a lighter paper than common brown 
which was strengthened by putting more flax tow in the furnish. It was 
an attempt to meet the kraft competition but, as has been seen, pro- 
duction problems with flax were difficult to avoid. 

Only the Riverhead mill successfully increased its sales in the period 
before 1914, and then only at the very end and as a result of Barton’s 
efforts to change plant and production methods. Mataura and Wood- 
haugh sales were static even before the disasters of fire, flood and 
drought between 1911 and 1914. 

When competition became more severe the sales system of NZPM 
was reappraised, and several times the wisdom of relying on agents was 
questioned. In fact in 1912 the Company did employ a representative 
at Auckland for a brief time, but it was not successful. Nevertheless the 
same experiment was carried out again in 1913, and the Company 
appointed representatives in the North Island and in the South Island. 
There was an outcry from the Company’s agents and the Board backed 
down; it decided to return to a system of agents but to get regular 
reports on their performance. The tariff question also received attention 
from the Company, and F. W. Mitchell wrote many letters to the 
Secretary of Customs about it and about his charges of dumping by the 
Canadian paper mills. By 1913 his tariff demands were quite high: 5/- 
to 7/6 per cwt on paper and a 35% ad valorem duty on imported toilet 
rolls. In 1913 pure Canadian kraft was selling at £17 in Auckland, and 
the adulterated New Zealand product at over £25: the local company 
was forced to lower its prices once again. 

They were troubled times before 1914 with low profits, high capital 
expenditure, extreme competition from imported paper, natural disasters, 
divisions between the two sections of the Company at Dunedin and 
Auckland and changes in plant and sales organisation which were not 
always successful. 


In 1914 war broke out in Europe and when Britain declared war 
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on Germany, New Zealand was quickly embroiled in the conflict as a 
British Dominion. The directors and managers of NZPM, like most 
New Zealand businessmen, were apprehensive about the effects of the 
First World War on the New Zealand economy. They need not have 
worried. Supply problems kept local prices up and restricted competition 
from imports. By 1916 the Company’s agents were earning so much as 
a result of the higher prices and demand for paper, that the Company 
cut its commission rate and put it on a tonnage basis rather than price. 
As the war continued the price of local papers was increased several 
times to cover freight charges and price rises in imported woodpulp. By 
1917, for example, kraft paper was £42 a ton, almost double the price 
in 1913. Special wartime demands meant that the mills could concentrate 
on standard lines and use a lot of cheap waste paper in furnishes, which 
reduced some costs. The Company, however, did make some unusual 
lines to cover import shortages: the Mataura mill made quite a lot of 
newsprint from waste paper for the New Zealand press, and a lot of 
printing paper for the government and army. 

The chairman of NZPM reported very good years because of these 
conditions at every Annual General Meeting from 1916 to 1919. Pro- 
duction was at a relatively high level: between 1,100 and 1,200 tons a 
year at Riverhead and Mataura, and 650 tons per annum at Wood- 
haugh. The returns from sales increased dramatically because of the 
price rises: sales revenue from each mill and factory virtually doubled 
between 1914 and 1919. Because of the effect on growing production of 
the satisfactory price increases allowed by a quiescent control authority, 
the concentration on the most profitable standard lines, and the use of 
furnishes with larger than normal proportions of cheap waste, manu- 
facturing profit at each mill increased very rapidly and reached high 
levels. At Mataura it rose from less than £6,000 at the beginning of the 
war to more than £14,000 at the end; at Woodhaugh it rose from £3,000 
to almost £10,000. The biggest increase of all occurred at Riverhead. 
The mill which had earned so little in the period up till 1914 despite 
the attention and capital lavished on its new plant, finally paid a hand- 
some return. In 1913-14 the profit at Riverhead was approximately 
£4,250; by 1917-18 it had risen to £10,000; then in the 1918-19 year, 
when competition was almost non-existent and the mill was reaping the 
benefits of a long-term contract with Scandanavian pulp mills at prices 
now well below the world level, net manufacturing profit reached the 
remarkable total of £24,800. 

Naturally the net profit of NZPM as a whole rose sharply towards 
the end of the war despite the inroads of heavier war taxes and com- 
pulsory war loans. Before the abrupt fall in profits in the period between 
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1911 and 1914, the Company had made a net profit of between £7,000 
and £10,000. In the war years it rose to over £21,000. The Company 
paid out good dividends and salted away part of the profit in reserves. 

Undoubtedly wartime conditions helped the Company to escape 
from the difficulties it had run into between 1910 and 1914, and it 
profited from the increased prices and demand for its products. But the 
wartime conditions were not responsible for all of the recovery between 
1914 and 1919. By 1913 Barton had turned the Riverhead mill into 
a much more profitable unit, and before returning to Britain he came 
south and gave Anderson and Ross instructions in making kraft paper 
and in some modern papermaking methods. He was replaced at River- 
head by W. J. Goodey, a 49-year-old from Peterborough, England, who 
was a Skilled kraft papermaker. Perhaps Goodey’s greatest asset to the 
Company was his determination to produce a quality product. F. W. 
Mitchell, remembering the problems of the late 1900s, wrote to Culling, 


What we want is a man who can make good paper —an 
accomplishment of the vital importance of which the Green- 
halghs could never be persuaded. We know Goodey to be an 
entirely different stamp of man... 


Now that Riverhead was profitable the question of specialisation 
was raised again by the manager, C. F. Mitchell. His idea was to have 
Mataura make brown paper, felt and grocers’ bags; Woodhaugh caps, 
confectionary and satchel bags, and toilet rolls; and Riverhead all kraft 
and Sandow, kraft fruit bags and other woodpulp papers. To some 
extent that was already happening, although the Auckland board and 
later T. S. Culling jealously maintained their right to make non wood- 
pulp papers. 

Jealousy between Auckland and the southern mills was the main 
stumbling block to any rationalisation or specialisation in the mills. The 
disbanding of the Auckland board did not solve the problem; Culling 
proved to be just as stubborn about the rights of the Riverhead mill. 
There were arguments about the Board’s failure to authorise new 
machinery, so Culling went ahead and financed a new ripper, press rolls 
and Gruno economiser from a personal loan to the Company. He criti- 
cised the amount being spent on reinstating the Woodhaugh mill, some- 
thing which touched the Mitchells to the quick and F. W. Mitchell 
wrote testily back to Culling that it was the extravagant expenditure on 
useless equipment at Auckland like the Hibbert beater which caused the 
financial problems. The clashes continued throughout the war over such 
things as Culling’s attempts to buy up waste material in Auckland 
instead of sending it down to Mataura and Woodhaugh where it was 
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urgently needed, and his refusal to buy woodpulp at what he felt was 
an absurdly high price while at the same time failing to conserve what 
stocks of pulp he did have by making lower grades of paper. Culling 
was a strong-willed man and he ran the Company in Auckland; the 
conflict between Auckland and head office remained unresolved. 

The three mills were not much changed between 1913 and 1919. 
At Mataura the only major items of new plant were a calender from 
Woodhaugh and a new digester. Floods in 1917 and 1918 raised fears 
of a repeat of the 1913 disaster, but only a few repairs were necessary 
in each case. The manager of the mill was Alec Anderson, a man of 
vast experience at the mill who had what almost seemed an intuitive 
knowledge of all branches of papermaking. He had replaced Edward 
Greenhalgh in 1909. Jim West was the engineer; he had taken the place 
of John Peddie in 1911 when Peddie left to become an instructor at the 
Christchurch Technical College after being at the paper mill for over 
nine years. His abilities were well recognised, and the projects he plan- 
ned included work for the borough and for Beattie and Coster’s coal 
pit as well as new turbines at the mill. 

Little altered at Woodhaugh once the new building and plant were 
erected. The manager was William Ross, a short, fiery man who gained 
the nickname ‘ Blinkie’ because he had no eyebrows and had a habit 
of screwing up his eyes. 

The main change at Auckland was to transfer the bag factory from 
the Riverhead mill to land which the Company bought at Freemans 
Bay, nearer Auckland city. It was hoped that this would solve the 
problems of getting women to work in the factory, problems which had 
become acute at the small settlement of Riverhead. The new factory, 
which cost about £4,000 in all, was equipped with two new blockbottom 
bagmaking machines to meet the growing demand for this type of bag 
in Auckland. In 1915 the Company appointed A. Newton as Auckland 
manager because Culling wanted to take a less active role in the ad- 
ministration of the northern affairs of the Company. Culling continued 
as local director, and later was given the title of managing director at 
Auckland. In 1917 J. N. Mills replaced L. N. Harris on the Board. 

At head office there were important changes in 1919. The building 
in Liverpool Street was now too small, and the Company leased new 
premises in the New Zealand Express Company building in Crawford 
Street. More important, C. F. Mitchell retired as manager and was 
succeeded by H. L. Dolamore. Mitchell had been manager for 14 years 
and by 1919 he was suffering from ill health. The directors placed on 
record ‘ their appreciation of the services he had rendered the Company 
during this period ’. 
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Undoubtedly C. F. Mitchell faced many serious problems while he 
was managing NZPM: the competition from imported kraft paper; the 
delays and difficulties in getting the new Riverhead mill running 
properly; the financial crisis of 1913 and 1914. War may have created 
more profitable conditions for the Company but Mitchell’s problems 
remained, especially in obtaining supplies. The manager also faced a 
difficult situation because of the divisions between the two boards and 
then between Culling and the Board. Auckland acted with a considerable 
degree of autonomy and several times poor Mitchell had to threaten to 
resign before issues were properly resolved or his authority given the 
backing of the Board. It was a problem which remained right through 
his term of office, and it is to Mitchell’s credit that many other problems 
were surmounted despite such a situation within the Company. 


Nineteen-nineteen marks the beginning of a new period in the story 
of NZPM. The First World War had ended and the special protection it 
afforded the Company on the New Zealand market seemed likely to 
cease. The Company had a new manager to see it through the return 
to normalcy or to whatever new conditions the postwar period might 
bring. Thus ended the first chapter in the story of the amalgamated 
company. In some ways the expected benefits of the merger had not 
occurred. The Company was in no position to control the New Zealand 
market because of strong competition from Canadian paper. The com- 
petition among the three mills was to some extent merely transferred to 
competition between Auckland and Dunedin within the Company. How- 
ever, NZPM was able to accommodate the technological change to kraft 
production from woodpulp by converting the Riverhead mill, and the 
problems of over-production ended. It also survived the trials of fire and 
flood and the difficulties in producing satisfactory kraft paper to meet 
the competition from imported paper. That survival was assisted by 
conditions peculiar to wartime: in the 1920s the Company would face 
new problems and have to find new solutions. 
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THE OLD PAPER MILLS 
Mataura, Woodhaugh and Riverhead in 1920 


By 1920 the three mills of NZPM were well established parts of 
the industrial scene in New Zealand and important institutions at 
Mataura, Dunedin and Riverhead. In the last chapter the story of the 
three mills was considered in terms of the changes, the trends and the 
problems of their parent company. To some extent this is at a step 
removed from the day-to-day life of the mills, the regular activities 
which formed the very basis of the paper production which was at the 
heart of NZPM. Nineteen-twenty is a convenient date at which to 
pause and look at the three mills; it comes after the changes of 1908 
to 1914 at Riverhead and Woodhaugh, and before the changes of the 
1920s. 


In 1920 the Mataura paper mill was an unprepossessing collection 
of buildings, most of them made out of corrugated iron and wood on 
stone and concrete foundations. At the north end of the site were stables 
for the mill’s three or four horses, a horse lorry and a dray. All day the 
two-horse lorry carted from the mill across the bridge to the railway 
station and back, while the dray did all the carting around the mill. 
Beyond a tiny office, a weighbridge and various assorted sheds facing 
Kana Street at the north end of the mill, lay a large yard usually stacked 
with raw materials. These were the usual ropes, sacks, flax, tow, bales 
of waste paper and rags, and a few jealously conserved bales of wood- 
pulp, for the mill had not yet been fully converted to kraft production. 
Much of the waste paper was sorted in the rag shed where women and 
girls picked out any extraneous material, removed staples and pins and 
sorted it into grades. Rags were sorted in the same shed either directly 
from bales strung up on ropes or else from tables and bins into which 
they were emptied. Sometimes there were clothes or bedding in good 
condition among the rags. Not all of this material reached the process, 
for selected articles were often planted in a secure place to be collected 
later for private use. 

The sorted rags went to the chopper house. It was another point 
for the surreptitious expropriation of whatever caught the eye. The 
master of the chopper house for many years, one Samuel Stark, once 
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had the blankets he had put aside removed by someone else. Incensed 
by such a disregard for the just rights of prior ownership, he marched 
over to the mill manager’s office and demanded that appropriate action 
be taken to find the culprits or to prevent such a thing happening again. 
Alec Anderson, who was manager at the time, was well aware of the 
circumstances, but he gave Sam Stark a sign to place in the chopper 
house warning those with light fingers to be wary. Stark pointed it out 
to all and sundry with appropriate expressions of approval and words 
of warning. If he had been able to read and write his satisfaction might 
have been considerably less: the notice read, 


WOULD THE PERSON WHO STOLE WHAT SAM STARK 
STOLE PLEASE RETURN SAME TO AVOID TROUBLE. 


Those who worked in the chopper house deserved some perks. It 
was a fearsome place next to the noisy pinion of the turbine which 
drove the chopper and the bag factory. Above this howl the chopper 
whacked its way through whatever was fed into it on the conveyor with 
a steady and incessant thump! thump! thump! The room was always 
full of dust and those who worked in it were alternatively grey with 
fertiliser dust, black with coal dust, or brown with rope or sacking flock 
depending on what was being chopped. From the chopper the material 
was taken on another conveyor to a willow and duster, a long squared 
cylinder of wire netting which rotated and shook much of the dust out, 
some of it to be collected and used to make carpet felt and the rest to 
add to the general murk and gloom of the chopper house. 


The raw material was taken by dray to the beating and boiling 
house at the southwest corner of the main mill building where it was 
boiled in digesters. Two of them were stationary but two were spherical 
and they rotated slowly. After anything up to seven hours in the 
digesters the excess steam was drawn off, the liquid poured out, and 
the boiled material tipped out into barrows on the ground floor below. 
Often the digesters had to be raked out to fully empty them; it was a 
dirty smelly job done amid the clouds of pungent steam which rose 
off the boiled flax, rags, sacking or whatever. The barrows were hoisted 
up a lift to the beating room on the second floor. The mill had seven 
beaters, some of which had hydraulically operated bed plates which 
could be raised or lowered to alter the quality of the pulp. The boiled 
waste was shovelled into the beaters and beaten into pulp while the 
rosin-based size, the alum, and dyes or bleaches were added. Clay for 
filler came from Waipahi and was stored and mixed in the clay house 
near the stokehold. The rosin came in barrels and it was boiled up with 
soda ash to make size at the end of the beater house. The pulp then 
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went down to the four chests above the paper machine on the ground 
floor. It was converted to paper on the machine. The water used in the 
process came from pipes up the Waikana Stream and it passed through 
filter beds before being used. The dirty water, excess pulp from the 
wire, and soluble chemicals poured straight into the Mataura. 

The finishing house was just to the north of the machine. It had 
a supercalender, a revolving cutter with a layboy stacker, a ripper and 
winder, a guillotine and a shellmaking machine to make the shells for 
shop rolls and bag reels. The supercalender was not often used, but it 
consisted of alternate chilled steel and cotton surfaced rolls running 
at high speed and great pressure which put a glazed finish on the paper. 
In the finishing house sheets of paper were hand counted in quires and 
then folded and tied or sealed into ream or half ream lots. The finished 
paper was pushed up a ramp over one of the dray entrances to the 
mill and into the baling shed. Wrapping paper was baled in an hydraulic 
press, large rolls of paper were wrapped in hessian, and shop rolls were 
bundled together and sewn up in hessian bags. Some of the reels went 
straight to the bag factory. Erected in the 1900s, it was a brick and iron 
building to the north of the main mill building and on an angle to the 
river. Inside were several bits of machinery with exotic names: a Bibby 
and Baron blockbottom bag machine; two Bristol bag machines which 
made flat bags and satchels; one Double Royal Wharfedale printing 
machine; one foolscap printing machine. The factory was driven from 
the noisy second mill turbine by a long shaft and belts which whirred 
and slapped as the bag machines clattered and clanked out bag after 
bag in all sizes from 4lb to 14lb. Some extra large bags were made by 
hand and the women and girls who worked in the factory were extremely 
fast at folding and pasting the paper. The factory printed some of the 
bags and some special lines such as wrappers for starch, Vesta wax 
matches and candles. But it was a slow process, as the printing machines 
had to be hand-fed. 

Power for the mill came from a boiler and three hydraulic turbines. 
The boiler was the old, horizontal Lancashire boiler installed in 1893. 
Thirty feet long and with a diameter of some 8 ft, it stood at the south- 
ern end of the mill. Lignite from the local pits of Beattie and Coster 
came into the mill on their drays, was crushed with hammers in the 
stokehold and then shovelled by hand into the furnace. One of the 
early firemen was Sammy Nicholson, a man of varied talents. Having 
stoked the boiler Nicholson would settle down and entertain others on 
the night shift with less to do than the Company might see fit, to a 
recital on his old and well-used fiddle. The boiler was fitted with an 
economiser and supplied steam for the paper machine engine, drying 
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cylinders, steam cleaning, mixing size and dyes and so on. The engine 
was governed to a set speed, but sometimes the belt to the governor 
would break. The old engine would race away speeding the paper 
machine up till paper flew off it, and spinning the large flywheel on the 
engine around until it seemed likely to shatter into a thousand pieces. 
Someone had to sidle down between the wall and the flailing piston to 
shut the steam off. 

The main turbine supplied power for the preparatory plant and the 
finishing house. The second turbine, a Macdonald, served the chopper 
house, bag factory, engineers’ shop and baling room, while the third, 
which was also a Macdonald, drove a dynamo which supplied electricity 
for lighting and for the guillotine. The engineers’ shop, near the site of 
the original mill, had all the usual equipment and there was a small 
smithy and a machinery and spare parts shed nearby. The land across 
Kana Street was used to store bulky raw materials like flax, and on it 
were various sheds containing such items as spare felts and wires for the 
machine. Opposite the north end of the mill stood the engineer’s house, 
close at hand so he could be roused at night to deal with any problems. 

By the First World War the mill worked three eight-hour shifts 
a day, six days a week. Machinemen received 1/34 an hour, or just 
over £3 a week, while other adult male workers received 1/14 and 
assistants as little as 9d an hour. The shift men worked a 48-hour week, 
but most others only worked from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. on a Saturday. The 
carters worked longer hours, for they were obliged to attend to the 
horses, a task they did with great care and attention by all accounts. 
Working conditions in the winter were very cold, especially away from 
the machine room where steam and the process itself kept the tempera- 
ture up although it created clouds of steam and drops of condensation 
from the iron roof. In the finishing room and bag factory, however, it 
was not uncommon to see women with sheets of thick, heavy rope 
brown paper tied around their legs for warmth. 

There were frequent layoffs, long when the river was low, and 
shorter if a machine broke down. During one protracted layoff, Sam 
Stark, who had of course been at the mill for over 40 years by 1920, 
was heard to remark that if he had known it was not going to be a 
permanent job he would never have started! Most, of course, accepted 
it as part of their lot, but short-term delays because not enough pulp 
was ready were very tedious. The shift from 4 p.m. to 12 p.m. some- 
times sought diversion at the local picture theatre, for it was the great 
era of the silent movie. However one of the managers, Anderson, was 
also a movie fan and likely to be at the showing; it meant that many a 
night shiftman hurriedly left the theatre just before the lights came on, 
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and learned the end of the plot later from workmates who were there 
legitimately. 

The main line of paper being produced at Mataura was common 
brown, a heavy wrapping paper made mostly from waste paper, sacking, 
flax and tow. It was 50% heavier than kraft for equivalent strengths 
but even in 1920 it had quite a good market in the south and made up 
75% of the mill’s finished production either in sheet or bag reel form. 
Mataura also made grey paper which was similar and was mostly used 
for bags. Most of the pressings went to Whitcombe and Tombs for 
school exercise book covers; some of it was calendered and some was 
used in Central Otago to line fruit boxes. Pressings were made primarily 
from sacking which was beaten for a long time and bleached. Rope 
brown was a very coarse, strong grey paper made from rope and flax 
tow. A sheet of it made an excellent raincoat on wet Mataura nights, 
while its more commercial uses included wrapping hardware, wrapping 
parcels of goods for delivery up country, and packing tobacco at the 
Colonial Tobacco Company where much of it went. Felt, which was 
made from flock dust, rags and sacks, was a soft thick paper used for 
insulation or under linoleum or carpet. The mill also made a crude 
printing paper used for tram tickets and by the Government Printer 
for placards and pamphlets, some manilla paper, blue candle paper, and 
miscellaneous other lines such as hosiery and cartridge papers which 
were mostly made from rags, and cover papers which were used on 
weeklies like the Otago Witness. Very little woodpulp was used, and 
when it was it was used sparingly. 

Some of the characters of the mill have already been mentioned: 
little Sammy Stark peering out from the dusty depths of the chopper 
house; Sam Nicholson playing his fiddle in the stokehold. There were 
others with long associations with the mill like the McGowan and 
Anderson families. The main office worker was old Thomas Culling’s 
stepson, Bertie Walton. A short but very broad man, he ruled the tiny 
office on Kana Street doing almost all the financial and clerical work 
at the mill. He used to walk down to the Bank of New Zealand to do 
the banking and collect the pay, a familiar sight with a Gladstone bag 
and a determined look in his eye to ward off potential robbers. In fact, 
Walton kept an old revolver at the bottom of the bag, although what 
use it would be there, covered with money and in the most likely object 
to be snatched from his grasp in any holdup, it is difficult to imagine. 

They were different days at Mataura then. The first motor cars 
and trucks were just becoming more common on the roads. Maoris still 
came up and camped in the school grounds when the kanakana were 
running and clambered all over the riverbank below the mill to gather 
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the eel-like fish which clung to the rocks with suckers. It was different at 
the paper mill too, with only the old machine in operation, with all the 
carting done by horse and cart and with tons of flax and waste rags in 
the yards. Soon it was all to change. 


After 1912 the Woodhaugh mill was housed in a new two-storey 
stone and brick building which stood with its associated corrugated 
iron sheds on the old Leith Valley site. The raw material, primarily 
rope, sacking, rags and tow before the war but by 1920 increasingly 
bales of woodpulp, was stacked and sorted in the various sheds behind 
the mill. A lot of it came from other Dunedin industries, including the 
breweries. When the brewery carriers arrived at the mill with a load of 
malt sacks they were always particularly welcome because there were 
usually a few jars of beer hidden in the load. The sorted and chopped 
material was taken to digesters on the ground floor of the main building. 
The Woodhaugh mill had three digesters; one was a stationary boiler 
previously used to boil flax in caustic soda; the others were an oblong 
and a spherical rotating digester. The boiled material was then taken 
up to the beater room on the upper floor. The mill had eight breakers 
and beaters and a lot of the pulp was bleached in the beaters to make 
toilet paper. From the beaters the pulp went to stuff chests in the 
machine room below and was converted into paper on the Yankee 
machine. 

The finishing section of the Woodhaugh mill next to the machine 
room had a cutter, a slitter and rewinder, and a guillotine. All the paper 
was baled by hand and stored and despatched from a big iron shed 
at the back of the mill yard. But much of the paper at Woodhaugh was 
converted on the spot. Upstairs in the mill building was a large bag 
room with special guillotines, a Bumstead bagmaking machine for 
satchel bags and several Bristol blockbottom bag machines. Many paper- 
bags were made at Woodhaugh: flat fruit bags, small confectionary bags 
from bleached caps, large millinery bags from unbleached caps, satchel 
bags, and blockbottomed bags. Like Mataura, the bag room had a print- 
ing machine. Woodhaugh made a lot of toilet paper and by the 1920s 
there was a separate toilet department at the mill with machines to 
convert the paper into sheets or rolls and with a special creping machine. 
A lot of the toilet paper went to the government: by 1913, for example, 
the Railways Department was ordering 2,500 dozen rolls a year. By 
1920 the Woodhaugh mill was making over 100 tons of toilet paper a 
year. 

The Woodhaugh mill was powered by electricity, supplemented up 
to 1920 by steam. In the boiler house attached to the main mill building, 
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The Mataura No. 2 machine erected in 1893 with hood and canvas sheets to prevent 
drops of condensation causing imperfections in the paper 
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THE OLD PAPER MILLS 


there were three boilers. The preparatory plant was run by one 
steam engine; a second worked the dynamo which supplemented the 
power bought from the Dunedin City Council to run the machine itself. 
In 1920 and 1921, however, most of the machinery was converted to 
electric power. Water was pumped from the Leith to holding tanks 
above the mill. The Leith also provided a supply of fish for the mill 
workers, some of which were not always caught in the approved fashion. 

Working conditions at Woodhaugh were very similar to those at 
Mataura. The bag room and toilet department employed many women 
and girls, and for some time these parts of the mill were run on contract 
which kept the wages low. In the winter the mill could be a bitterly 
cold place with hard frosts and deep shade for most of the day. Most 
workers in the mill walked up from the working class suburbs of North 
Dunedin and North East Valley each morning and home again at night. 

The position of the mill was a disadvantage because it was a long 
way from railway and wharf. Soon after the First World War the 
Company bought an electric truck, a large heavy machine with batteries 
which had to be recharged each night. It started each morning in fine 
style running to and from the mill with loads of waste and manufactured 
papers. By the end of the day, however, as the batteries ran down, it 
could barely crawl up the valley to the mill. 

The main lines of production at the Woodhaugh mill were un- 
bleached caps (over 300 tons a year), toilet paper and lightweight 
common brown paper. Woodhaugh used a lot of sulphite woodpulp to 
make lightweight bleached paper for bags, some bleached caps, and 
some MG pressings. 

The Woodhaugh paper mill stayed much the same for many years, 
the only major change being a gradual replacement of rags, waste paper 
and flax by woodpulp, and electrification in 1920. 


Riverhead was a much bigger mill than Woodhaugh. It stood 
between the harbour and the river and consisted of one large building 
and several small sheds. All the raw material came up by boat and was 
unloaded at the mill wharf and dragged up to the sheds in a horse-drawn 
truck on the light tramway which ran around the mill. The rags and 
waste paper, which came into the mill from such suppliers as the 
Salvation Army, were sorted in the sheds, picked over for valuables by 
the staff, and then taken to the chopper which was at the back of the 
main mill building. By 1920, however, by far the bulk of the raw 
material was woodpulp which came in bales, was slung off the harbour 
steamers and scows at the wharf and taken up to a large storage shed 
just behind the mill. The woodpulp and the chopped waste went into 
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the digesters, was emptied steaming onto the floor and shovelled into 
the beaters. Woodpulp first went into a special beater called a koller- 
gang, a large circular vat with two enormous granite stones set on edge 
like the rollers in a Hollander beater and running on a third stone. 
The two top stones were diagonally opposite and were linked together 
through their axis. Both were free to roll around the vat and as they 
turned they trundled round and round the vat on the flat bottom stone. 
By 1920 the mill at Riverhead had three of these kollergangs. Some- 
times the stones would roll the pulp up into a tight ball of matted fibres 
which had to be hooked out, or, worse, would lodge under one of the 
stones causing it to lurch up and slop pulp out of the vat. As well as 
the kollergangs, the mill had four beaters, some with a 600Ib capacity. 
The pulp was stored in four stuff chests, put through a rotary strainer, 
and then converted into paper on the new machine. It was an MF 
machine of the usual type and under Goodey’s direction proved capable 
of turning out an acceptable kraft paper. 

The finishing section of the mill was in the corner nearest the main 
wharf. It had a large calender and engine, a ripper and reeler, guillotine, 
cutter and layboy, a slitter and winder and a creping machine. Most of 
the paper was pressed and baled and then wrapped in hessian for its 
journey out of the mill and down the harbour. 

The Riverhead mill was, of course, completely steam powered. A 
large boiler at the right hand end of the main building was hand-fired 
from a stokehold. Steam from the boiler drove a very large and old- 
fashioned tandem compound engine running on one crank which turned 
an enormous flywheel; the engine had a rated capacity of 300 hp. A 
smaller steam engine ran the paper machine, and another much of the 
finishing house plant. 

Transport to and from the mill was by a harbour steamer service 
operated by Messrs Bradney and Binns. At Riverhead the harbour 
was very tidal and steamers such as the Pitoitoi I and I] were designed 
with an unladen draft of only 3ft 6in and a special tunnel in which 
the propeller turned. Sometimes the steamers sailed up the harbour 
channels, unloaded waste and woodpulp on the full tide and then 
had to anchor in the channel until the next flood tide enabled them 
to berth at the mill wharf again and load the finished paper. Scows 
would come up the harbour and berth at a separate coal wharf to 
discharge their cargo of coal. The coal wharf had an iron grid to 
keep the scow upright as the tide ebbed so that the slow process of 
unloading the coal by winch and basket could continue. While this 
operation was underway the crew of the scow would retire to the 
Riverhead hotel to celebrate another successful voyage. As the tide 
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went out, the scow would settle down onto the grid and often dislodge 
the makeshift gangplank. Sometimes when the crew returned their 
expectations of where their ship and its gangplank should be were 
rudely shattered by the reality of losing their way and falling onto the 
deck of the scow, or, worse, into the harbour mud. A more serious 
problem was the effect of delays or strikes on the coal supply on which 
the mill was dependent. Carl Christiansen, a local sawmiller, had a 
contract to supply pine logs to the mill if coal ran out. 

By 1920 almost 80% of the production at the Riverhead mill was 
kraft, but the mill continued to make about 200 tons of common brown, 
40 tons of unbleached caps and some pressings, grey and rope brown 
paper. Much of the kraft was finished as bag reels and sent to local 
paperbag makers and to the Company’s own factory at Freemans Bay. 
By 1920 the factory had six bagmaking machines and two presses for 
packing them. The factory made a lot of blockbottomed bags, fruit bags 
and some satchel bags on the newest machines. 

Working conditions at Riverhead were the same as at other mills. 
Several of the employees lived in company houses or on land sold to 
them by the Company in the Riverhead township. The manager for the 
10 years after 1913 was W. J. Goodey, an Englishman who had a repu- 
tation for being tough but fair, with a rather English conception of the 
role of the mill manager in a small industrial town. The chief machine- 
man was Jack Crombie. 

This was the Riverhead mill at its heyday. The only kraft mill in 
the country, it supplied almost all of the important Auckland trade in 
the years at the end of the war. Yet within six years the harbour 
steamers would ply their trade no more to the Riverhead paper mill, 
the machinery would be broken up, the giant steam engine would lie 
idle and the large iron and concrete mill would be nothing but an 
empty and desolate shell. 

The mills at Mataura, Woodhaugh and Riverhead cannot be ade- 
quately described in one brief chapter. For many who are still alive 
today they were and are the old mills, part of childhood memories 
and first recollections of working life. They are part of a world which 
has gone. But in 1920 it was different. The mills were major units in 
New Zealand industry using modern sources of power and employing, 
for factories in New Zealand, quite large concentrations of workers. In 
1920 the Mataura, Woodhaugh and Riverhead mills of NZPM were the 
heart of the papermaking industry in New Zealand. 
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CONCENTRATION AT MATAURA 
New Zealand Paper Mills Limited, 1920-1936 


In 1920 the three paper mills at Mataura, Woodhaugh and Riverhead 
were well established parts of the single New Zealand papermaking 
company. But in the 16 years after 1920, Riverhead and Woodhaugh 
closed down and the manufacturing activities of NZPM were almost all 
based at Mataura. One man played a very important part in this, the 
major development in the second era of the history of papermaking in 
the south. He was the new general manager, H. L. Dolamore. 

Howard Leslie Dolamore, the son of a prominent Gore citizen who 
owned the Mataura Ensign, was educated at Nelson College and trained 
aS a newspaper reporter on various papers throughout New Zealand. 
He returned to Gore before the First World War when the Mataura 
Ensign company was reconstructed and became manager of the publish- 
ing business. Dolamore was appointed general manager of the paper- 
making company in 1919 from about 40 applicants from throughout 
New Zealand; he was rather surprised because he knew little about 
papermaking and was, at 38, comparatively young. Among his advan- 
tages, however, was a sound commercial training, determination and 
drive, and the ability to quickly grasp the principles of the business. 
When allied with a natural bent for things mechanical this helped him to 
overcome many of the handicaps of his lack of experience. 


Dolamore took up his position in September 1919. At that time the 
Company was facing two serious problems. The first was the supply of 
raw materials. According to preliminary tests, pulp from New Zealand 
native timber had not proved satisfactory for kraft pulping, and pinus 
radiata, which Dolamore soon had tested, gave only moderate results. 
The mills continued to import pulp from Scandinavia at prices which 
were rising rapidly after the war, and with frequent supply difficulties. 
For a year or two experiments with flax were conducted at Mataura, 
and F. W. Mitchell, who was particularly interested in the prospects, 
had scientists at Otago University and in London test various methods 
of production. Late in 1920 flax-based paper was made at Mataura and 
marketed as N.Z. Kraft; it was very strong but the finish was poor. 

The second problem was a lack of productive capacity. It had been 
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apparent during the war that the Company’s mills could not fill the local 
wrapping market and there were long delays in fulfilling orders. In 
wartime the consumers could only endure the delays, but in 1919 and 
1920, when demand was even higher and the economy was in a boom 
period, the buyer could use imported paper. The Board was well aware 
of this, and the delay in expanding the plant, which had been justified 
during the war by supply problems, could no longer continue. A new 
machine, the fourth in the Company’s mills, was ‘ imperative’. The 
question now arose, where was the machine to be put, and it was one of 
Dolamore’s first major assignments to recommend the best site. Later 
he wrote, 


I visited every hole and corner in New Zealand to find a better 
[site than Mataura] prior to our embarking upon the erection 
of No. 4 machine. 


Mataura was the chosen site. Dolamore based his recommendation 
on the cheap water power and coal available at the southern mill; that 
reduced production costs enough to offset higher freight costs, which 
were, in the 1920s, a relatively low proportion of total costs. As might 
be expected, the Auckland principals in the Company, T. S. Culling 
and J. B. Macfarlane, who had been appointed managing director in 
Auckland early in 1920, were against such a development. The returns 
from the Riverhead mill, however, showed that it was not as profitable 
as Mataura. The best gauge of earnings from the various units in the 
Company, net manufacturing profit, was greater at Mataura than at 
Riverhead in every year up to 1921 except 1919 despite a higher level 
of revenue at the northern mill. Freight and coal charges cut into River- 
head profits and the site was vulnerable because it had no rail link and 
was wholly dependent on coal for power. In 1920, for example, the mill 
suffered because of a miners’ go-slow and the Company was desperate 
enough to consider chartering a shipload of coal from New South Wales. 
Dolamore did consider other sites near Auckland, in particular on the 
Waikato River near Huntly, but the advantages of Mataura, and, one 
might suspect, the personal predilections of board members and Dola- 
more himself tipped the scales southwards. 

F. W. Mitchell described the new development as ‘the most 
important project that has yet been dealt with by the Company’. The 
decision to put the machine at Mataura was, likewise, the most impor- 
tant decision yet made in the history of NZPM, and the consequences 
which followed in the next 40 years make it one of the most significant 
points in the history of the Company. Increased transport costs, the 
growth of the Auckland market and the satisfactory production of kraft 
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pulp from pinus radiata meant that later the Mataura site lost its com- 
parative advantage. In 1920, however, only some of these developments 
were apparent: it would have taken a man of exceptional vision and 
courage to risk siting a new mill in the north because of possible pulping 
of the exotic forests only just then being planted. 

The specifications for the new machine in 1920 proposed a 93-inch 
Fourdrinier with 16 drying cylinders and a calender capable of making 
up to 10 tons a day in that form and of being readily extended to make 
up to 20 tons. The preparatory plant had to be adaptable in order to 
prepare woodpulp and flax; it would include a refiner, kollergangs and 
beaters. Obviously the Company had not yet abandoned the flax-based 
paper. Dolamore went to Edinburgh in 1921 to make final arrangements 
with the chosen manufacturer, J. Bertram and Son. Having decided to 
place the new machine at Mataura, the Board began to look at power 
sources. It decided to install a hydro-electric plant at the river end of 
the new machine buildings. 

New Zealand Paper Mills Limited was in the middle of planning 
the major expansion in plant when it ran into financial problems. On 
26 May 1921 an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Company had 
authorised a capital increase of £100,000, £50,000 to be taken up by 
the existing shareholders in the Company. The rest of the money for 
the capital works was to come from revenue, reserves and the bank. In 
1921, the postwar boom crashed and the New Zealand economy quickly 
entered a short but sharp recession. The Company’s profits fell sharply 
because of the slump, competition from imports, stocks of high priced 
pulp, and what Mitchell called ‘ crushing income tax ’ on the high profits 
of 1920-21; net profit in 1921-22 fell almost 60% to less than £8,000. 

By December 1921 the commitments of the Company for plant and 
pulp amounted to £167,000 and available cash resources were only 
£74,000. Orders for plant were delayed and Dolamore was asked to 
report on alternatives to the scheme to install a 1,000 hp turbine at 
Mataura and preparatory equipment capable of handling flax as well 
as woodpulp. The Board eventually decided late in 1921 to go ahead 
with the large turbine because it wanted the power capacity to increase 
the plant if necessary. The plans for flax production were abandoned, 
however, and the Board listened with interest to Dolamore’s suggestions 
that the Riverhead mill could be closed and parts of it used in the new 
Mataura mill. 

Early in 1922 his recommendations were presented more formally 
in a report which showed that it would cost at least £4 a ton less to 
make kraft at Mataura. Again his arguments were based on cheap 
power and fuel costs, and the high costs of coal and freight and staffing 
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problems at the isolated Riverhead mill. Dolamore had a powerful ally 
in F. W. Mitchell, who told Macfarlane that the remedy to low prices 
and profits lay in cheaper production and that ‘ Mataura is the place 
where this can be done, I firmly believe’. It was the end for the River- 
head mill; in September 1923, about a month before the new Mataura 
mill came into operation, it was closed down and much of the machinery 
crated up and sent south. 

With the problem of finance solved, the project at Mataura could 
now proceed. The race was cleared and strengthened after coffer dams 
were built in the river. Two large 9 ft square flumes built into the new 
mill buildings carried water from the head of the race to the turbine 
spiral. The casing for the concrete spiral was constructed in the mill 
yard out of wood and carefully lowered into the river. The Mataura 
rose rapidly and washed the first casing away, and the painstaking work 
had to be carried out once again. This time the concrete was success- 
fully poured; it was the first concrete spiral of its type in the country. 
The 1,000 hp vertical turbine was made by Escher Wyss, a Swiss firm, 
and supplied by Cory-Wright and Salmon. The whole turbine, runner, 
shafting and rotor was suspended from special thrust bearings at the top 
of the generator. The 88 kW generator was supplied by Turnbull and 
Jones from the Swedish General Electric Company; it supplied AC three 
phase 50-cycle electricity throughout the mill at 400 volts. The English 
Electric Company motors ranged in power from 150 hp to 5 hp and 
worked much of the preparatory and finishing equipment in the new 
mill. On 1 December 1923 the mayor of Mataura opened the sluice 
gates and the new hydro-electric station began operations. 

Meanwhile, just to the north of the mill constructed in 1893, a 
brick building was erected to house the new machine and its preparatory 
plant. The new mill had beaters and breakers including some from 
Riverhead, kollergangs from Riverhead and the first refiners installed 
at Mataura — one Walmsley, ex-Riverhead, and a new Jordan refiner. 
Both were used as the last stage in stock preparation before the pulp was 
cleaned. The Bertrams machine, which cost £33,000, went in on the 
ground floor parallel to No. 2 machine, and was called the No. 4 
machine. (No. 1 was the old Riverhead machine, much of which was 
now stored in sheds at Mataura; No. 3 was the Woodhaugh MG 
machine). It was a MF machine with maximum speed of 550 feet per 
minute (f.p.m.), 28 dryers 8 ft in diameter, a width of 93 in and a belt 
and pulley steam drive. The old stokehold was closed, the old Lancashire 
boiler hauled out by a team of draught horses, and a new Babcock and 
Wilcox hand-fired water tube boiler installed to the north of the new 
machine house where the old chopper house had been. 
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W. J. Goodey, the Riverhead manager, came south late in 1922 to 
supervise the erection of the new machine, and he was assisted by N. G. 
Farmer as chief engineer. Goodey’s brother, John Goodey, came from 
Canada to run it. There were several delays before production began 
because of floods in May and June of 1923, delays in the arrival of 
electric motors, and then a drought in the summer. But eventually in 
the early autumn of 1924 the new machine began production and it was 
soon making nine to ten tons of paper a day. The increased output over- 
burdened the old finishing room and work began on a new one to the 
south of the No. 2 mill building. When the finishing room was complete, 
the deputy chairman, C. W. Rattray, told shareholders in 1924, NZPM 
would have 


a modern and efficient plant capable of coping with the de- 
mands of the Dominion, and capable also, at comparatively 
small expense, of considerably increasing the output should 
necessity demand. 


Rattray’s statement was rather optimistic, and production did not satisfy 
the total New Zealand demand. Nevertheless it was a major advance for 
the Company and one made at considerable expense; the total cost of 
mill, power plant and finishing room was over £156,000. 


After the new No. 4 mill had been built at Mataura there were no 
great changes in plant until 1928 when the Board approved building an 
extension to the finishing room, installing a new boiler and a steam 
hood over the new machine and purchasing a new ripper, stacking 
machine and shellmaking machine. The new boiler, erected in 1929, was 
a Babcock and Wilcox and cost £2,580. At the same time the Company 
purchased a large Walmsley refiner. In 1922 the Company bought a 
4-ton solid-tyred Albion truck for transport between the mill and the 
station, and it soon became a very familiar sight at Mataura. The age 
of the horse and cart was passing and the farmland on which the Com- 
pany had grazed its horses was sold. 

Little was done to the Woodhaugh mill and at Auckland all manu- 
facturing operations centred on the bag factory at Freemans Bay. There 
were problems of supply, management and profitability and in 1926 the 
Auckland factory was closed and the plant transferred to Woodhaugh. 
With the closure of the bag factory all manufacturing by NZPM in 
Auckland ceased and the old factory was used as a store. 

Before the No. 4 machine began, total finished production at the 
three mills had been steady at approximately 2,900 tons a year. In 
1923-24 it fell because Riverhead had closed and the No. 4 machine 
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was only just beginning, but between 1924 and 1926 total production 
rose steadily to 3,750 tons a year. It stayed at this level for two years 
before rising again in 1929 and 1930 to 4,500 tons. In each case the 
rise in production was almost entirely due to increases in the production 
of kraft on the new machine. The amount of kraft paper made at 
Mataura had been only 200 tons in 1923; in 1927 it was over 2,200 
tons and in 1930, 3,060 tons—over 60% of total production at the 
Company’s mills. As well as kraft the No. 4 machine made some cheap 
printing paper for tram tickets and placards, some common grey and 
brown paper and hosiery paper. The old No. 2 machine made about 
1,000 tons of paper a year: common brown — production of which 
dropped sharply as kraft increased, rope brown, pressings and carpet felt. 
At Woodhaugh the machine was making 180 tons of unbleached caps, 
137 tons of toilet paper, 113 tons of kraft caps, 110 tons of common 
brown and small lots of sulphite papers in 1930. Total finished produc- 
tion fluctuated between 550 and 600 tons in the 1920s. 

Almost half of the Mataura kraft production was finished as bag 
reels or counter rolls. The bag reels went to paperbag makers through- 
out New Zealand and to the Company’s factories. The Mataura bag 
factory, still situated on the mill side of Kana Street, made satchel bags 
and grocers’ or flat bags up until 1926 when paperbag production was 
concentrated at Woodhaugh. The Mataura factory then made grocers’ 
bags and Defiance bags, as the cheap blockbottom bags were called. 
Between 1927 and 1930 annual production at the factory was about 300 
tons. The Woodhaugh factory was much larger. In 1930 it was making 
250 tons of flat fruit bags, 140 tons of satchel bags, 20 tons of confec- 
tionary bags out of bleached sulphite paper, 20 tons of large lightweight 
millinery bags, and almost 100 tons of toilet rolls. Total production was 
over 550 tons. In 1926 the toilet department got a large creping machine. 

One of the main problems facing the mills in the 1920s was secur- 
ing and maintaining quality. In part it was a carry over from the war 
when poor quality paper could be sold. Lack of trained staff was also 
a problem at Mataura because few of the experienced kraft papermakers 
at Riverhead came south. But company management had had a rather 
equivocal attitude to quality from the beginnings of kraft manufacture 
in New Zealand. It tried to meet pure kraft competition with an adulter- 
ated ‘kraft’ wrapping; one of the most respected papermakers brought 
to Mataura, John Goodey, left in 1924 because of the demands made on 
him to make a cheap product; and despite the brave words of the 
Annual General Meetings, the manager and chairman of the Company 
admitted in private that the New Zealand product could not compare 
with Canadian kraft. Goodey’s successor, H. Brownsey, did make cheap 
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paper fast, but customers were quick to complain. F. W. Mitchell said 
the result was ‘ disastrous’, Dolamore told the Board of the ‘ menace of 
poor quality’, and Brownsey was dismissed. The new managers, Ross 
and then John Hart, made a conscious effort to improve quality. This 
slowed down production increases at Mataura and increased costs, but 
Dolamore sought more satisfactory ways to reduce costs than cutting 
quality standards. 

The improvement in quality was very necessary because the Com- 
pany was facing severe competition from Canadian imports, and paper 
merchants were now well aware of any deficiencies in the local product. 
Dolamore reported somewhat incredulously after a tour around the 
North Island, that merchants there wanted particularly specialised lines 
and many had a burst-strength machine to test what they received. 

The improved Mataura kraft, however, met a ready enough market 
and by the end of 1928 Dolamore was reporting that the Mataura plant 
was being pushed to capacity. The boiler was being overloaded by heavy 
draw-offs in steam, the finishing room was taxed to the limit to keep 
up with production and the No. 4 preparatory plant needed at least two 
new beaters or another Jorden refiner. It was these demands which led 
to the plant developments at Mataura of 1928 and 1929. 

Immediately after the First World War sales reached high levels 
because of heavy demand and high prices, and in 1921 sales revenue 
was £194,247. Then came the slump, the closure of Riverhead, delays at 
Mataura and a flood of imports from Scandinavia and Canada at prices 
well below those of New Zealand paper. Sales fell sharply to £140,000 
in 1922, and to less than £120,000 in 1924. Some of the causes of the 
decline were removed after 1924: the recession ended and prices rose, 
and production at Mataura increased. But the problem of competition 
from imported kraft remained and was very severe. It was the major 
difficulty which NZPM faced on the sales front in the 1920s. 

The main centre of imported sales was Auckland, where Canadian 
mills had very active agents and NZPM had to battle against shipping 
delays, a reaction against some autocratic and peremptory dismissals of 
customers’ complaints during the First World War, and local reaction 
against the decision to close down the Riverhead mill. Canadian kraft 
paper was generally regarded as better than New Zealand kraft. The 
Canadian paper hit the Auckland market when the Company was still 
selling its paper at the high prices allowed by the Board of Trade to 
cover high pulp prices and charges during the war. The imported kraft 
quickly became established on the market, and by 1927 imports had 
almost 40% of the total wrapping paper market in New Zealand. 

As pulp fell in price and as a result of competition, NZPM reduced 
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its prices, but it was not the full answer to the problem because further 
price reductions only brought retaliation from the importers. Macfarlane 
faced a very difficult position, and he suggested several revisions of 
selling practices including direct sales to retailers. New Zealand Paper 
Mills Limited did revise its marketing procedures, but not so as to 
replace wholesalers. Instead the system of agents was abandoned and the 
Company appointed its own representatives. 

The change from agents to representatives began in 1920. At Auck- 
land the Company’s business was handled by the Auckland office and 
its manager, A. Stewart, acted as representative. At Wellington a branch 
was established under A. G. Grant in 1922. One representative covered 
the rest of the North Island and all of the South Island. He was C. L. 
Crowley, who began his 46-year association with the Company in 1921. 
He worked from his Christchurch home and covered vast distances by 
bus, boat and train. After two years another representative was 
appointed to cover all the North Island except Auckland and Wellington 
cities, and Gisborne, where Thos. Corson and Sons were appointed 
agents. New Zealand Paper Mills Limited opened a Christchurch branch 
and store in Hereford Street in 1926 and Crowley became branch 
manager for Canterbury and the West Coast. 

By 1929 the system of branches was well established. W. H. Tucker 
was manager at Auckland with G. Williden, a typist, and G. R. Went- 
worth as office boy. At Wellington A. G. Grant was the manager and 
L. C. Dunn the traveller, while Crowley ran the Christchurch office with 
one secretary. Soon Dunedin also had a traveller and each branch and 
the Dunedin office had a warehouse and a small stock of paper. All 
orders were duplicated at head office, however, and all accounts handled 
there. 

The new organisation worked better than the agents system because 
it allowed for better communications between consumer and mill. But 
it could not greatly reduce the impact of competition from imports. F. 
W. Mitchell, who was always careful to maintain good ties with the 
government and its departments, asked for increased tariff protection 
and charged the Canadian mills with dumping paper on the New Zea- 
land market. In 1922 he told W. D. Stewart, his Dunedin colleague then 
Minister of Customs, that he could only assume that the Canadian mills 
and their agents 


desire to ultimately command the market and wipe out the 
manufacture of wrapping paper in the Dominion. 


In 1925 he complained that the freight charges between Vancouver 
and Auckland were subsidised to such an extent that they were cheaper 
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than between Auckland and Mataura, something unusual in those days. 
Kraft from Canada was being sold at below cost price in New Zealand, 
according to his information; Dolamore and he had discussions with the 
Commissioner of Customs and the Canadian trade commissioner who 
both admitted what they called ‘ technical dumping’. 

It was one thing to force official recognition of the problem, but 
quite another to effect a change of policy. The situation was complicated 
by special trading relationships between the dominions, and in 1926 
Mitchell wrote wearily to his Auckland manager that he and Dolamore 
had been trying for over a year to do something about the problem but 
they were ‘exactly where they started’. By that time the Company 
was meeting the imported paper at equal prices which cut profits for 
both importers and NZPM to the very minimum. Tariff changes in 1927 
gave the Company only slight relief. 

A price cutting competition was self defeating for both groups 
especially in the uncertain economic climate of the 1920s. In 1925 
NZPM discussed joining in a re-sellers’ association in Auckland, but 
Dolamore felt that the Board of Trade would be suspicious about it 
and would 


no doubt provoke an inquiry and consequent unpleasantness 
(to put it mildly). 


He also felt that the Customs Department, to whom the Company 
was complaining so loudly about dumping, would find such a close 
relationship with the Canadian importing agents ‘ peculiar’. Late in 
1927, however, an agreement with the importers was reached with the 
tacit approval of the department. It tied in with an Auckland Re-sellers 
Association agreement on prices, discounts and the direct sales allowed 
to NZPM to traditional consumers like the Auckland Meat Company, 
Alec Harvey and Son, and Wilson and Horton. In 1929 the agreement 
was still in force and the importers and the local manufacturer amicably 
agreed to increase kraft prices by £2 a ton. 

A second area of fierce competition in the early 1920s was the 
paperbag trade where the Company’s factories faced opposition from 
imports and other local converters. The competition, especially in the 
Auckland area, was severe and the Company was hampered by its reluc- 
tance to sell direct to retailers as others were doing. In 1927, however, 
NZPM agreed to reduce competition; it would not sell common lines in 
the Auckland province if the local bagmakers bought all their bag reels 
from Mataura. In 1929 the territories were further defined and extended 
to include Wellington and its paperbag makers. Price cutting through 
discounts continued, but Mataura obtained a secure bag reel market. 
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It would seem that the various changes and agreements helped 
NZPM. Total sales increased steadily after 1924 from approximately 
£120,000 to £184,000 in 1930. The Mataura mill was by far the biggest 
contributor to sales and after 1926 it provided almost all of the growth 
in revenue; mill sales rose from about £60,000 to over £110,000. Wood- 
haugh factory sold between £30,000 and £40,000 worth of bags and toilet 
paper, while the Woodhaugh mill and Mataura factory sales varied 
between £10,000 and £15,000 per year. By 1930 Mataura mill sales made 
up 62% of total sales, Woodhaugh factory 20%, Woodhaugh mill 10%, 
and Mataura factory 8%. It is another illustration of the increasing 
importance of the Mataura mill, of the concentration of activities at the 
southern town which was an important feature of the inter-war period. 

After the recession in 1921 NZPM took a long time to return to 
the profit levels of the period immediately after the First World War. 
In fact, net profits did not reach the £25,000 of 1920 until after the 
Second World War. Net manufacturing profit at the mills and factories 
was low between 1921 and 1928. Sales were low and so overheads were 
proportionately higher; the Company was forced to use more woodpulp 
in its furnish to increase quality and this increased raw material costs; 
wages and transport costs rose as a result of new awards in 1925. 
Dolamore concentrated on increasing sales, but in 1928 net manufactur- 
ing profit was still low because handling, packing and finishing costs 
were high at Mataura and manufacturing costs on the small and slow 
Woodhaugh machine were high. Profits only increased in 1929 and 1930 
when production at Mataura increased and better finishing facilities were 
provided, and when the price of lightweight paper was increased to give 
Woodhaugh a better return. Just as with sales, the Mataura mill was 
by far the most important unit in profitmaking. By 1930 it provided 
67% of a total net manufacturing profit of £44,338. 

Increased management expenses at branch and head offices, heavier 
taxes, heavy depreciation on the new mill and high interest rates on the 
Company’s large overdraft kept net profit down. With the exception of 
1925, net profit was below £12,000 between 1921 and 1930. The 
Company paid a yearly dividend of between 64% and 74%. 

During the 1920s there were several important changes in the 
management of the mills. When the No. 4 machine was put in at 
Mataura, the Company employed a new engineer, N. G. Farmer, and 
a new manager, John Goodey. Dolamore wrote to Goodey saying that 
he might have some difficulty in training men to run the new machine 
as the previous maximum speed at the Company’s mills had been 150 
f.p.m., but Goodey was soon turning out good kraft at reasonable speeds. 
After two years, however, he resigned rather than make poor quality 
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paper on the cheap lines which the Company wanted. He was followed 
by H. A. Brownsey, an Englishman, but he ran foul of head office 
because the quality and tints of the paper he was making did not meet 
customers’ needs. When Brownsey was dismissed in 1926, the Company 
brought William Ross down from Woodhaugh. ‘ Blinkie’ Ross was a 
short man, a competent papermaker, and a tough mill manager with a 
penchant for surreptitiously returning to the mill at night to check that 
all was in order and everyone working. Ross was an old man by 1926, 
and the Company chose John Hart, an English-trained beaterman, to be 
his understudy. In 1928 Hart became mill manager at Mataura. 

Farmer did not remain long after the No. 4 machine was installed, 
and in 1925 William McLean became chief engineer. McLean had come 
to the mill as a fitter in 1923. By 1930 the two men, Hart and McLean, 
were established in the management positions at Mataura and it was 
on their shoulders that the main responsibility for the mill rested 
between the wars. 

At Woodhaugh Ross was manager until 1926 when he was suc- 
ceeded by Frank Burrows, a big man who kept the mill operating 
smoothly, William Thomas ran the bag factory. 

There were changes at head office also. In 1921 G. W. Canter 
resigned as secretary and was replaced by E. W. J. Bowden. Then, in 
1924, G. R. Couling became company secretary. At that stage, the head 
office consisted of the general manager, Dolamore, who had settled in 
well and cooperated very closely with F. W. Mitchell who was himself 
often in the Company’s offices on the fourth floor of the Express Com- 
pany Building, the secretary, a salesman and a couple of typists and 
office boys. In 1926 A. Gourley was appointed as an office manager at 
Mataura and he began to instigate more rigorous stock inventories and 
costing systems. Herbert Walton, who had run the office for so long, 
retired in 1932. 

There were also some changes on the Board. J. N. Mills died in 
1921 and was replaced by J. McL. Stevenson. When he died in 1922 
Thomas Somerville of the printing and stationery firm, Coulls Somer- 
ville Wilkie, came onto the Board. By 1930 the Board consisted of F. W. 
Mitchell, C. W. Rattray, W. F. Edmond, T. Somerville and a local 
director in Auckland, J. B. Macfarlane. 


By the end of the 1920s NZPM was in a satisfactory position. 
Demand for its papers exceeded supply and profits were rising. Then 
came the depression. New Zealand’s markets for primary produce in 
Britain slumped, prices fell and the New Zealand internal economy 
entered a period of depression which was more severe and protracted 
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Net manufacturing profits at Mataura and Woodhaugh actually 
increased in the years between 1930 and 1936. The Company’s revealed 
gross profit rose from £30,000 to over £40,000 and tax-paid net profits 
remained between £10,000 and £12,000. The Company paid a dividend 
of over 7% in each year. 

The depression did delay a major plan of expansion which Dola- 
more had been promoting since the mid-1920s. That plan was to close 
down the Woodhaugh mill and put in a large new MG machine at 
Mataura. There were three reasons for the change. First, the Woodhaugh 
plant had very high costs of production, almost two times those of 
Mataura in some grades. As early as 1927 Dolamore was arguing that 


production on a small scale with high costs is out of the 
question in our industry. I am much afraid that as time goes 
on the position at Woodhaugh will become worse. The solution 
is to remove the plant to Mataura. 


A second reason, apparent by 1929, was the need for more production 
capacity because if demand kept up the Company would be in trouble 
with customers about delays. The Board discussed importing bag reels 
to ease the pressure, but as Dolamore pointed out, that would be ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of Customs Department officials and other bagmakers. 
Dolamore and F. W. Mitchell saw the solution in a new machine. Third, 
the Company faced its most severe competition from imported striped 
MG kraft which the Woodhaugh mill could not make, and from ordinary 
lightweight kraft which the mill could not produce in large quantities. 
In 1930 Dolamore reported to the Board that 


when conditions improve somewhat I hope the Board will give 
this matter [of a new machine] every consideration. 


In 1932 his plans included a 144-inch wide two-felt Yankee machine 
which would cost, with preparatory plant and a new power plant, 
£75,000 and produce 20 tons a day of 60lb kraft or 11 tons of caps. 
Dolamore argued that the cost of production of caps on such a machine 
would be over £10 cheaper at Mataura than at Woodhaugh and it would 
solve the problems facing the Company in production and marketing. 
As well as the MG machine, the new mill would need three beaters, 
three breakers, four digesters, a turbo-steam generating plant to develop 
1,400 hp, a saveall, a new machine room 54 ft by 90 ft and a preparatory 
room on the first and second floor at least 77 ft by 90 ft. The new mill, 
which could go to the north-east of the No. 4 machine, would cost about 
£85,000. By 1933 Dolamore had the support of F. W. Mitchell and he 
was authorised to call tenders. 
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than any time since 1895. The Company’s sales did not increase as they 
had in the 1920s; in fact they fell between 1930 and 1932 from approxi- 
mately £180,000 to approximately £160,000, and then fluctuated between 
those two levels until the 1936 year. 

New Zealand Paper Mills Limited cut some of its prices and in- 
creased production of Sandow which proved to be a popular cheap 
substitute for kraft paper and which the Company kept at a price well 
below the kraft price agreed upon with the Canadian importers, much 
to their chagrin. In fact the depression strained the relationship between 
importers and NZPM, leading to some price cutting and uncertainty. 
Dolamore wrote, 


Things have come to a sorry pass .. . and everyone I meet 
is most resentful . . . bewildered and rattled. 


The differences were patched up, however, and prices adjusted to 
suit everyone except, perhaps, the consumer. Exchange levels made pulp 
prices high, but the rate was lowered and the situation improved. A new 
Customs Duties Act in 1933 and better enforcement of dumping duties 
helped to protect the Company’s markets, and F. W. Mitchell 
assiduously used his contacts with politicians to secure these ends. 

As part of his campaign, Mitchell painted a gloomy picture of the 
competition the Company faced and of its effect, so gloomy that the 
profits which the Company earned in 1934 and 1935 caused considerable 
embarrassment and secret reserves were created. As Mitchell wrote, 


In view of the Tariff Commission and some other considera- 
tions, it would never do to show such progress. 


The profits, while not high, were much better than most businesses at 
the time, and in 1932 Mitchell noted that the Company was ‘ coming 
through the troublesome times better than many’. Total production of 
finished paper declined from 4,500 tons in 1930 to 4,000 tons in 1933, 
but then it rose again and in 1936 was back over 4,500. Some shifts 
were cut, but only the old No. 2 machine at Mataura was closed for long 
periods because of lack of orders. Dolamore suspected some deliberate 
slowdowns in production at both mills to avoid lay-offs and he had 
recorders installed on the machines: ‘ We look upon it as a silent fore- 
man ’, he told the Board. 

In fact it may well have been the workers at Mataura and Wood- 
haugh who suffered most from the depression. Wages were reduced by 
10% in 1931 in line with the decision of the Arbitration Court, and the 
Company was loathe to raise them again. Late in 1933 the 10% cut in 
salaries and directors’ fees ceased, but it was not until April 1936 that 
the full cut was restored to wage-earners. 
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Buildings for the new No. 4 mill under construction at Mataura in 1923 


The Mataura mill in 1930 with the No. 4 mill complete and the new boilers and 
stokehold to the north 


sate 


The new No. 4 machine in production in 1924. From the left, G. Cullen, N. G. 
Farmer (mill engineer), J. Goodey (mill manager), W. McLean, —, Bertie Walton, 
D. McGowan, W. Souter 


Ee 


The hydro generator in 1924 
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Early in 1934 the Board chose to install a 158-inch wide MG 
machine with a 65ft wire, speed variation from 50 to 400f.p.m., a 
drying cylinder of 12ft diameter and an overall size of 80ft by 34ft. The 
machine, which had an all-electric interlock drive, was made by Walms- 
ley Bury Limited at a total cost of over £33,000. This decision was 
announced to the shareholders at the 1934 Annual General Meeting of 
the Company and Mitchell was careful to point out that the term 
Yankee did not imply an American machine, something frowned upon 
by the empire loyalists of the day. The decision meant the end of the 
Woodhaugh mill, the first mill to make paper in New Zealand on a 
machine. Even in the 1930s it was still turning out a good product, and 
operating profitably; but it was costly and slow, and profitable only 
because of the high price the Company was able to charge for its light- 
weight papers. As if in protest at the prospect of closure, the MG 
cylinder on the Woodhaugh machine cracked early in 1934 and work 
at the mill had to stop. Only temporary repairs were made and within 
two years the mill had closed down permanently. Most of the buildings 
and the land and water rights were sold to A. & T. Burt and Company, 
but the bag factory continued at Woodhaugh. From 1934 all bagmaking 
was shifted there, while most of the Woodhaugh mill staff transferred 
to Mataura. 

At Mataura a steam generating set was installed to power the new 
mill, or as it was known, No. 5. There had been problems with river 
levels and despite some adroit engineering by McLean in clearing the tail- 
race of the 1923 turbine, the hydro plant was taxed to the limit and the 
Company had to supplement it with purchases from the Southland 
Electric Power Board. Some discussions about developing the full poten- 
tial of the river took place with the Southland Frozen Meat Company, 
but after various delays NZPM went ahead in 1935 with a 250lb boiler, 
a steam turbo set capable of producing 1,500 kW on a generator from 
the Parolle Electrical Plant Company. The powerhouse was situated in 
a new building near the old bag room and supplied with up to 100 tons 
of lignite a day from local mines. The power scheme cost over £50,000, 
and in May 1937 when it began operations it was claimed that the 
Mataura mill was the largest electrically operated plant in the country. 

In the summer of 1935 the new buildings for the No. 5 mill were 
erected at Mataura. For the first time the responsibility for the total 
scheme rested with the New Zealand staff, and in particular W. McLean 
and J. H. Matthewson, an electrical engineer. When a man from 
Walmsleys inspected the plant he pronounced the work well done, and 
the machine was installed. The cylinder weighed 40 tons and it was 
taken to Mataura in a converted railway wagon over strengthened 
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bridges and through widened cuttings. The old Mataura bridge was not 
strong enough to take the cylinder and it was unloaded at East Gore 
and hauled down to the mill by two traction engines. The rest of the 
machine was laid down and the cylinder inched into place along shafting 
supported by 40-ton jacks. On 6 April 1936 the paper machine had its 
trials. It was set parallel to the No. 4 machine and equipped with a back- 
water system and saveall, and an automatic reel-up apparatus. Above 
it was the beater floor with three Bertrams Patent 1,000lb beaters, and 
a second floor with three breakers and three digesters 9 ft in diameter 
made in Dunedin. The new extended finishing room to the south of the 
mill was equipped with a new Jagenberg sheet cutter and a Voith ripper 
and winder. 

The work was completed with what Dolamore called ‘a most 
gratifying freedom from error’. It was a considerable achievement by 
those who worked on the No. 5 machine mill extension and in particular 
on the part of the engineering staff at the mill. 

The 1936 changes completed the transfer of all papermaking 
activities in New Zealand to Mataura. Mitchell, whose family had been 
so closely connected with the Woodhaugh mill, wrote to Macfarlane as 
if to reassure him that there was no ill feeling and to express the hope 
that a reaction would not occur in Auckland as had happened in 1923. 


I feel the greatest satisfaction from what has so far resulted 
and though we will be entirely located, as far as machinery is 
concerned, at Mataura, I hope any feeling of resentment in 
your district may not continue. 


It was the culmination of the trend towards concentration which had 
begun with the formation of the amalgamated company in 1905, and to 
Mitchell it heralded ‘an epoch which should make for continued 
progress ’. 


The situation of the New Zealand papermaking industry was 
changing, however, and looking ahead Mitchell wrote, 


Our next difficulty of course will be in the actions of such 
bodies as Perpetual Forests and Timberlands Ltd. Any infor- 
mation you can obtain of developments by these bodies will 
be gratefully received. 


Mitchell was referring to two companies active in forestry schemes in 
the central North Island. Both companies had vast plantations of pinus 
radiata and were already talking about using the timber for pulping and 
papermaking. The full development of the pulp and paper industry in 
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the North Island will be considered in the third part of this history, for 
it was only after the Second World War that the full implications of 
these developments for NZPM became apparent. But it is interesting that 
for a brief period between the wars, the Board, and Dolamore in par- 
ticular, took an active interest in the prospect of pulping Southland 
pinus radiata at Mataura. 

In 1928 Dolamore presented a full report suggesting that wood- 
pulping was likely in New Zealand in the next two decades, and that 
because of the advantages to a paper mill of pulp in slush form, the 
North Island mills could reduce Mataura’s effectiveness. Dolamore, how- 
ever, felt that it was most likely that the mills in the north would only 
produce newsprint and so Mataura’s advantages of water and coal 
power would remain. Nonetheless, NZPM needed to be independent of 
the North Island companies for its pulp supplies, and he proposed an 
afforestation area and preliminary planning for a sulphate pulp mill at 
Mataura. While it was not certain that pulp would be suitable for kraft 
paper it was best to cover this prospect: the Company would continue 
in the wrapping field, but Dolamore told the Board that what he pro- 
posed was still necessary ‘ to secure the future of [their] own industry ’. 

It was a remarkably farsighted report and it shows that the Com- 
pany was not unaware of the implications of the North Island develop- 
ment. Dolamore had the report checked by accountants as to the cost 
benefits which would accrue, and various laboratory tests proved that 
Southland pines were suitable for pulping. Whether Dolamore recognised 
the scale of operations necessary is difficult to determine, but the Com- 
pany did take preliminary steps in securing supplies. By 1928 talks with 
the Forestry Department were underway and in 1929 303 acres of land 
for forestry were bought on the terrace between Mataura and Winton 
for £500 and planting began. 

Then, in 1932, the Company was approached by the promoter of a 
new packaging concept, multiwall kraft paperbags, with tentative pro- 
posals for manufacture at Mataura. The idea was still being developed 
in Australia and cement companies in New Zealand were very interested. 
So was the papermaking company, for it offered the chance of greatly 
expanded output. 

Yet the chance to establish forests in Southland, to build a pulping 
mill and to make multiwall bags was lost between 1928 and 1936. The 
forestry scheme was not extended beyond 303 acres after a second area 
was eaten by rabbits; soon the Company regarded it as little more than 
a useful investment, not the least with the Customs Department and 
government who were favourably disposed to continue protection if the 
Company was making some gesture towards developing New Zealand 
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raw materials. Negotiations with multiwall bag promoters broke down 
after NZPM pointed out the size of the investment in which they would 
have to join at Mataura. 

During the 1930s NZPM lost sight of the potential of a pulp and 
paper industry based on forests in the hills around Mataura. It refused 
to take the risk that technological advances would make kraft pulp and 
paper manufacture from pinus radiata a profitable enterprise. It allowed 
the financial insecurity of the two North Island companies to obscure 
the threat their development plans provided to Mataura. Between 1930 
and 1936 Dolamore and the Board concentrated on more immediate 
problems and developments such as the depression and the new No. 5 
mill. After 1936 more immediate concerns continued to loom large and 
the long-term prospects of the pulp and papermaking industry in New 
Zealand were left to other promoters. For NZPM, for the mill at 
Mataura, for Southland and for the economic development of the 
southern part of the South Island it was a neglect which had tremendous 
effects. As the aims and aspirations at the heart of Dolamore’s report 
in 1928 faded from the centre of attention of NZPM, so was lost the 
chance to establish a large pulp and paper industry based on exotic 
forests in Southland and on an existing industrial unit in the region. 
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Hauling the No. 5 machine from Gore to Mataura in 1936 


The Mataura paper mill in 1949 showing the No. 5 mill buildings behind and north 
of the No. 4 machine in 1936, the new powerhouse and chimney built in 1937 and 
the new bag factory across Kana Street 


Men 


The Mataura bagroom in the 1920s. From the left, G. Chamberlain, A. Wright 
(storeman), B. McLeggan, M. Cook, L. Robinson, — Mowatt, H. Perry, E. Martin, 
A. Webb, L. Ross, S. Redmond, M. Meikle, T. Knight, I. Spooner 


The picking and sorting department at Mataura in 1933. From the left, M. Perry, 
Sandy Todd (supervisor), D. Perry, D. Hayward, A. Perry 
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WARTIME PROBLEMS 
New Zealand Paper Mills Limited, 1937-1946 


By 1937 the new MG machine at Mataura was running satisfactorily, if 
rather slower than expected, and by 1940 it was making 2,200 tons of 
the total finished paper production of the mill, approximately 6,250 tons. 
This was over three times the last Woodhaugh production figures. The 
mill had some problems running the MG machine, No. 5, at fast speeds 
and Dolamore described some of the early months with it as ‘ more or 
less a nightmare not only to those in charge but to all employees 
engaged’. The bulk of MG paper made was kraft and Sandow, which 
the Company was forced to make on the new machine to fill the 
demand. The lighter weight papers for which it was designed made up 
about 30% of its production by weight and a greater proportion by 
value. 

After the worst of the depression was over, production on the MF 
machines began to rise and in 1940 production on No. 2 and No. 4 
machines was approximately 4,100 tons. Almost half of this production 
was finished as kraft or Defiance bag reels, Defiance being a cheap grade 
of paper used to make blockbottomed bags. Sandow and kraft sheet 
production continued on the pattern established in the depression with 
kraft being increasingly replaced by the cheaper quality. No. 2 machine 
made kraft, Sandow, felt, pressings, corrugated pressings for fruit boxes, 
cheap printing, manilla kraft, rope brown and lightweight fruit wrap- 
pings. No. 4 concentrated on coloured kraft, Sandow and bag reels. At 
the Woodhaugh factory production by 1940 had reached an annual level 
of 750 tons, primarily fruit and Defiance bags, toilet paper and grocers’ 
bags. The factory developed a machine to make bottle envelopes for the 
liquor industry and some of the special bags made were gramophone 
sleeves, flour bags, glassine bags and costume bags. 

There were some plant problems and No. 2 machine was shut for 
three months in 1938 after a breakdown because of its age and poor 
condition. Nevertheless, sales rose at both mill and factory until in 1940 
they were almost £300,000 compared with £200,000 in 1937. With good 
sales, satisfactory production levels and cheaper production costs at 
Mataura for lightweight papers which were being sold at the high prices 
which had sustained Woodhaugh, the net manufacturing profits at the 
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mill rose sharply from £37,000 in 1937 to £55,000 in 1940; factory profit 
was steady at about £10,000 and the net tax-paid profit of the Company 
rose from £9,773 in 1937 to £15,644 in 1940. The plant was by no means 
working to capacity, but increases in prices in 1937 offset the costs of 
wage increases, the 40-hour week which started in 1936, higher taxes 
and fluctuating river levels. 

Prices increased significantly between 1934 and 1940. In 1934 No. 1 
kraft bag reels were £31 a ton, in 1940 £40; Sandow was £32 a ton in 
1934 and £41 in 1940. One result of the failure to immediately develop 
the full production capacity of the new No. 5 mill was an increase in 
imports of wrapping paper, and it was not until a fourth beater and 
breaker were installed that production rose and the Company regained 
its 80% share of the New Zealand market. The cost of the steam plant 
and new mill taxed the Company’s financial resources and the directors 
recommended that the 50,000 unissued shares be sold to shareholders. 
This was done at a low premium in 1939, raising the issued capital of 
the Company to £200,000. 

Some other new plant was installed as well as the preparatory plant 
for No. 5 mill. In 1938 McLean visited Stewart Island and purchased 
a 25ft lathe, planers, three drills and other equipment from a Norwegian 
whaling ship repair base which was closing down. The most important 
development was a new coalfield. In 1937 the Board was shocked to find 
that the coal supplies on which the decision to install the steam turbine 
set was based, were not as extensive or easy to work as thought. The 
Company decided it would be better to operate its own coalfield and 
McLean surveyed several areas before suggesting a mine in the hills 
west of the town. The Company bought 275 acres, named it the Terrace 
mine and McLean surveyed the seam, built a test drill at the mill and 
put forward recommendations for plant. The Company imported a large 
diesel-powered excavator with a shovel and a drag line. It was assembled 
at the mill and after several excursions in a local creek it crawled onto 
the mine and began the first opencast mine in New Zealand to use such 
machinery on so extensive a scale. By 1939, when the Company took 
over all mining operations, the mine provided 100 tons of lignite a day 
for the mill, all transported in on the trucks of a local contractor. 


One of the constant refrains at the Annual General Meetings and in 
Dolamore’s reports to the Board was the effect of wage increases, social 
security tax, the 40-hour week and legislation on work conditions on the 
profitability of the Company. Working conditions at most levels in the 
Company, while not too much different from other companies in New 
Zealand at the time, were not good. New Zealand Paper Mills Limited 
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was slow to adapt its plant and buildings to the new stress which 
government and society was placing on conditions, hours and wages 
after the depression. 

In 1936 the Company employed 210 people. Twenty-five of them 
worked in offices and the branches. At Dunedin the head office was 
shifted in 1933 from the N.Z. Express Company building to the new 
Alliance Assurance Company Limited building. There Dolamore had a 
large office with a vast chart at one end on which he plotted the course 
of the Company’s progress. There was also a sales section, the secretary’s 
office and book-keeping and secretarial facilities. The branch managers 
did not always have such good facilities. In 1930 Crowley described his 
small office in Hereford Street as ‘ more like a vault in the winter time 
than an office’. He moved to the Commerce building and then to 
another office in Hereford Street in the Zealandia Soap building, where 
the branch also had its first store. L. C. Dunn at Wellington had even 
more to complain of: 


It is only with extreme straining that one is able to hear on the 
telephone at times, and the narrow dark passage which leads 
to the main office is very undignified for a Company of our 
standing. Apart from these faults outlined, I have to keep 
baled paper in a cellar which is usually in a filthy state through 
the never-ending repacking of over-ripe fruit. 


Dunn got his renovations. At Auckland the Company moved into a 
warehouse in Anzac Avenue in 1940 and in 1945 bought a building and 
warehouse from Nathans as its Auckland centre. 

Branch managers still did a lot of travelling. Crowley covered much 
of the South Island, and by 1936 he had a company car. Regularly he 
would set out for the West Coast armed with shovel, exhaust pipe exten- 
sion and tool kit to battle the rigours of Arthurs Pass. New Zealand 
Paper Mills had a representative in the Taranaki-Hawkes Bay region, 
first G. Williden and later J. Quilter. At Auckland Tucker was followed 
by L. Jackson in 1938, while at Wellington L. C. Dunn was manager 
by 1939. He joined up early in the Second World War and for a time 
Crowley worked both Christchurch and Wellington and became a 
familiar sight on the inter-island ferries where he lived two nights a week. 

At Mataura there were about 150 workers in 1936. Most of them 
were adult men; women and girls working in the finishing room. Con- 
ditions were poor. In the finishing room the heating system was almost 
non-existent. In the machine room on frosty nights, steam made it almost 
impossible to see from one end of the machine to the other. The steam 
condensed on the roof and sent cold drips showering indiscriminately 
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over men and machine. The hood on No. 4 machine was not very 
effective and sheets of canvas were festooned from the rafters to cover 
the wire of the machine and stop drips making holes in the paper. 
Lunch room and washing facilities were crude and many men brought 
a billy or bottle of tea to work and kept it warm on a steam pipe or 
in a tank of hot water. Smokos were not permitted until after 1935 and 
lunch was not compulsory until 1936. Legislation in that year restricted 
working hours and raised from subsistence level the miserly wage which 
had been paid to girls in the finishing room who were learning the trade. 

During the late 1930s there was a resurgence of union activity at 
the mill and the Department of Labour took a more active interest. The 
Company had to pay for several breaches of the award about holiday 
pay, alter wage rates and improve conditions. Dolamore was not pleased. 
He once wrote to Hart hoping the Labour government would be defeated 
and suggesting that since the river was low it would be a good time 
to stop No. 2 machine and get rid of the ‘ troublemakers’. Dolamore 
was careful to say that he did not mean ‘ victimisation’, but the Com- 
pany would support any claims that the men were incompetent. 

The grievances were much more than figments in the minds of 
‘troublemakers’. In 1941 the union complained about the danger of 
old kollergangs in the No. 4 preparatory room, asked for a sick room, 
lunch room and better toilets, and wanted leaks mended, better dust 
extraction in the chopper house and safer ramps and stairs. This time 
Dolamore blamed ‘a little nest of Communists’, but the complaints 
were supported by the District Inspector of Factories. In 1942 the same 
situation arose when the mill workers complained about the condition 
of the plant. The Factory Inspector supported many of their complaints 
and recommended that a works committee be established. The Industrial 
Emergency Council endorsed his report, which caused what Dolamore 
described as a ‘sensation’ when it reached the boardroom. A works 
committee was set up and various improvements were carried out. 

During the war labour problems were aggravated by manpowering, 
the need to transport workers from Gore and the general shortage of 
labour able and willing to work in the mill. It would seem, though, that 
conditions were not up to the standard of most other New Zealand 
factories, and that the management of NZPM was very unsympathetic 
to grievances and hostile to those who pointed them out. 

Not everything was unsatisfactory. In 1920 the Company created 
a staff fund to provide pensions for old employees. Not many men, 
however, lived long enough after their retirement or could afford to 
retire early enough to benefit. In 1946 a production bonus scheme began. 
The mill had various sports teams, including one of the few soccer teams 
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in rural New Zealand. The Company supported angling, boxing and 
athletic clubs in Mataura and various social activities. During the war 
the mill workers, led by Jock Maley, one of the foremen, formed a 
social club. The club drew up rules, levied the employees at the mill 
and ran many well-remembered social events including Christmas 
parties, a large flower show, dances and picnics. The major function 
was usually a revue which involved hours of rehearsal, a band made up 
of employees at the mill, chorus girls and dancers from the finishing 
room, lead singers, topical sketches and choral singing. The revue was 
very popular and the Mataura hall would be packed every night during 
the ‘ season’. The bag factory at Woodhaugh had its own amusements. 
The manager of the factory was W. Thomas, a former ship’s engineer 
who required all his experience to keep his unruly crew in order. 


In September 1939 the Second World War broke out. It created 
many problems for NZPM but the mill responded well to the demands 
of the war economy by maintaining production and using furnishes 
which did not drain resources from the war sector. Total finished pro- 
duction remained above 6,200 tons each year from 1940 to 1946. The 
mill concentrated on Sandow and from 1942, on the Defiance quality 
which used much more waste paper; for a time it made a Reclamation 
quality which consisted entirely of waste paper. War needs led to a 
demand for more common brown paper, printing, manilla and toilet 
paper for the armed forces. The Company also built a small factory 
opposite the mill in Kana Street and employed local women to make 
containers for 3in trench mortar shells. A second press section for 
the MG machine was brought out from England to improve production, 
but there were delays when the first one ordered was lost at sea and the 
second did not work as well as expected. 

The mill had supply problems with chemicals, felts and wires and 
pulp. In 1939 sterling funds were rationed making it difficult to get 
pulp from Scandinavia. Pulp prices rose sharply until by 1944 they 
made up 87% of total costs of production. Wartime shipping problems 
meant that pulp had to come from North America and the Ministry of 
Supply took over all buying for the mill. This created problems for the 
Company: pulp came without moisture certificates, stocks fell to very 
low levels in 1942 and then flooded in, overflowing from the yards of 
the Company by 1945. Some of the pulp which came from the U.S.A. 
under lend-lease provisions was poor quality and not suitable for export 
and long storage. It deteriorated very rapidly and the mill, which had 
over-ordered, was left in 1945 with a mountain of poor pulp, much of 
it rotten. Dolamore called it, literally, 
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the biggest mess that has ever happened in connection with the 
affairs of this Company. 
The Company claimed for the losses caused by the bad pulp and after 
long and tortuous negotiations it was awarded compensation by the 
government. 

Steep increases in the price of pulp aroused new interest in raw 
materials. For a time the mill investigated flax and straw again. There 
were problems still, however; fibre losses were high when the ribs and 
green cells of the flax leaves were removed, and the strong caustic soda 
solution which was used polluted the river. Forestry schemes in the 
north for pulp and paper, the fact that good land would be needed to 
cultivate flax, and the continuation of production problems made a flax- 
based industry unlikely. Production from linseed straw did not get past 
the testing stage. Another source of raw material was waste paper. The 
government set up a Waste Reclamation Council which tried to increase 
the recycling of paper. Waste from its collection agencies created tre- 
mendous problems at the mill, however, because it was often poorly 
sorted and full of such extraneous material as glass, wood, rubber and 
wire. As well as making poor paper the rubbish in the waste blocked 
pipes, tore the wire and generally damaged the machinery at Mataura. 

The quality of paper made at the mill fell. Waste paper produced 
a weak fibre and the rubbish in it made holes in the paper; some brown 
wrapping had a peculiar fishy smell because of the old sacking used to 
make it; Dolamore said some of the Defiance paper was ‘ like blotting 
paper’; and poor woodpulp made weak paper of uneven caliper. By 
1945 the criticisms were many and varied: Dolamore told Hart that the 
Company was being ‘ shot at from all quarters ’. 

There was little the Company could do in the tightly controlled 
wartime situation. Although prices rose steeply, profits were very strictly 
controlled. In 1941 and 1942 prices had increased almost 50% to allow 
for rises in the cost of pulp and wartime freight and insurance charges. 
The price increases account for the increase in company revenue from 
under £300,000 in 1940 to over £430,000 in 1942; by 1946 sales revenue 
had increased less rapidly to almost £470,000. Between 1941 and 1943 
the manufacturing profit of the Company was high because of the high 
prices and cheaper raw material costs when less woodpulp was used in 
the furnish. But shutdowns because of lack of felts, breakdowns because 
of rubbish in waste paper, and the problems with lend-lease pulp cut 
profitability. Labour problems with unskilled staff increased production 
difficulties and the profit levels began to fall. In 1945 the loss from 
rotten pulp was so great that manufactured profits fell almost 50% to 
£45,746, the lowest level since 1930. 
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Heavy taxation on excess profits between 1940 and 1943 and in- 
creased management charges kept net tax-paid profits down to around 
£17,000. In 1945 they were only £3,985, and the Board wrote to share- 
holders explaining the position about pulp and recommending that no 
dividend be paid. With the exception of this year, when only a 3% 
interim dividend was paid, the Company paid a 7% dividend in each 
year between 1937 and 1946. 

In 1946 profit had risen to a more satisfactory level, but the legacy 
of wartime production demands on plant, labour relations and quality 
standards remained a problem for NZPM. In 1946 the plant was in 
poor condition and essential maintenance had not been carried out for 
over five years; staff turnover was high and the Company did not have 
a good name for quality. Even so those in NZPM during the war deserve 
credit for what they achieved in spite of the difficult conditions. The 
Company had made a significant contribution to the war effort. 


The problems of wartime production fell most immediately on the 
mill manager, John Hart, and the chief engineer, William McLean. John 
Hart was a lightly built, ginger-headed Englishman who was trained as 
a beaterman. His skill in that capacity was renowned; Hart could judge 
the state of pulp by touch and sight, going from beater to beater and 
advising the men when it would be ready. He was an expert on colours, 
knowing by instinct and experience what mix of dyes to add to make 
the tint which the order demanded. He worked long and hard as mill 
manager in conditions which were often difficult because of the role of 
the mill in the small community of Mataura, the reluctance of the Board 
to spend a lot of money on things which would not immediately in- 
crease production or profits, economic conditions and then wartime 
problems. For this work Hart was not particularly well paid and he 
enjoyed none of the benefits which accrue to such a position today. 

William McLean, a tall tradesman-like engineer of Scots descent, 
was responsible for the plant. He assisted Dolamore with such schemes 
for expansion as the No. 5 mill and he played a very important part in 
developing the Terrace coal mine. McLean was restricted by the financial 
straightjacket imposed by head office and the Board, and later he himself 
was loathe to spend money on new plant unless it was absolutely 
essential. The engineers at Mataura became expert at making do with 
the materials at hand. 

At the end of the war there were changes in management at the mill. 
A chemist, J. T. Holloway, was appointed to look after the technical 
side of production and set up rudimentary testing procedures. For some 
time the Board had been concerned about the lack of overall control at 
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Mataura, for Hart and McLean jealously guarded their respective 
domains. In 1945 the Company decided to appoint a mill superintendent 
to oversee the papermaking, engineering, chemical research and trans- 
port functions of the mill. The Company asked Porritts and Spencer, 
Bury machinery suppliers, to select suitable applicants. D. M. Wilson, 
the manager of a chain of three paper mills in Wales, was appointed in 
1946. 

During the war there were several changes on the Board. C. W. 
Rattray died in 1939 and his place was taken by J. Elvidge, another 
director of the Dunedin merchants, J. Rattray & Son. A year later W. F. 
Edmond resigned because of ill health and a Dunedin public accountant, 
J. W. Smeaton, was appointed in his place. F. W. Mitchell, who had 
been chairman for 35 years, died in 1941. During his chairmanship the 
Company had grown considerably, manufacturing was concentrated at 
Mataura where two new machines were installed, the transition from 
using New Zealand waste to using imported woodpulp was made and 
the Company satisfactorily protected its markets from imports. Mitchell 
was an active chairman and worked well with Dolamore: most things 
were decided between the two men before the full board met. Mitchell 
was an influential and respected businessman at Dunedin and throughout 
New Zealand, and his links were very useful to the Company in its 
negotiations with importers and government departments. After his 
death the Board rightly referred to his 


conscientious and painstaking service [and the benefits of his] 
wide and varied experience in business. 


Thomas Somerville became chairman and another man closely con- 
nected with the paper trade in Dunedin and New Zealand, J. Gordon 
Jeffery, joined the Board. Prior to this, in 1939, J. B. Macfarlane had 
died in Auckland where he had worked since 1919 for NZPM in the 
struggle with importers and northern antagonism to concentration at 
Mataura. He was replaced by Rocke O’Shea as local director. O’Shea, 
a Wellington accountant with personal links in Dunedin, was secretary 
of the Manufacturers Federation for some time and acted as a repre- 
sentative for the woollen mills in many negotiations. A shrewd man with 
a colourful turn of phrase, he must have been among the country’s first 
lobbyists and his well maintained links with government departments 
and politicians served NZPM well in its relations with the growing 
number of state regulatory bodies. 

On 1 April 1946 Dolamore retired as general manager. He was 
then in his mid-60s and wanted to retire to the country and follow his 
hobby of horticulture. Dollie, as he was known to friends, had run 
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Part of the staff at Mataura in 1924 
Back row: D. McGowan, H. Geddes, M. Watt, G. Cullen, D. Fitzherbert, R. Martin, W. Souter, 
W. Maley, G. Jardine, R. Bigwood, H. Anderson, J. Hardie, R. Alderson, T. Piercy 


Second row: Hal Anderson, S. Clarke, G. Newlands, J. Birch, T. Tuffley, R. Haywood, I. Clearwater, 
J. Woodcock, J. Heslin 


Third row: T. Boyes, Alec Anderson, T. McGowan, T. Strang, — Smythe, P. Brand, R. Wright, 
D. Horne, J. Mitchell 


Front row: J. Rankin, C. Alderson, E. Bachem, J. Goodey (manager), N. Farmer (mill engineer), 
A. Duncan, A. Aitken, J. Duncan, W. Gardiner 


In front: A. Thompson, A. Turner, R. Graham, P. Graham 


J. Hart (assistant manager) and W. Ross (manager) display 
two of the eels taken from the grating in the race about 1927 


T. S. Culling 
Chairman 1905-1906 


H. L. Dolamore 
General Manager 1919-1946 
Chairman 1954-1962 


F. W. Mitchell 
Chairman 1906-1941 


J. Hart 
Mill Manager 1928-1955 
Mill Superintendent 1955-1957 


WARTIME PROBLEMS 


NZPM for 27 years during a period of fluctuating and then depressed 
economic conditions, of wartime problems, of severe competition from 
imported paper, and of forestry developments in the North Island which 
implied the end of the Company’s monopoly in the not too distant future. 
It is not easy to assess Dolamore’s contribution to the history of NZPM. 
He was very much the leader of the Company from the time he settled 
into the position as general manager; for he was by nature a forceful 
and active man. He made the paper mills his life’s work and he con- 
trolled all facets of the Company’s operations paying regular visits to 
Mataura; he had the ear of F. W. Mitchell, and he dominated those at 
the mills. Under his management the firm grew: production increased 
from 3,000 tons to 6,400, sales from £142,073 to £467,370, and manu- 
facturing profit from an average of £30,000 in the early 1920s to over 
£80,000 during the Second World War. Dolamore was responsible for 
the accent on quality kraft production and the concentration of activities 
at the best contemporary site, Mataura. To attain such growth in the 
conditions between 1919 and 1946 was a considerable achievement. 

Dolamore was the person primarily responsible for the forward 
planning of NZPM. It was he who presented reports on the implications 
of the forestry development in the North Island, and during the Second 
World War it was Dolamore who continually looked towards prospects 
for the Company once war was over. Yet he gained for himself a 
reputation for financial stringency, and for being ruthless with proposals 
to improve plant or working conditions. In part such a concern for 
holding costs can be traced back to the training which F. W. Mitchell 
gave him, but it was also the outlook of a commercial man, one without 
a manufacturing or engineering background. It was unfortunate that 
Dolamore instilled this attitude into the management at the Mataura 
mill, for it stifled justifiable demands for maintenance expenditure and 
later caused the Company to lose sight of that constant search for 
greater efficiency through plant improvement which is a feature of 
modern manufacturing. 

Dolamore was better at promoting bold and often farsighted 
schemes for development than at securing step by step advances; and 
the bold schemes which were enacted did not always realise the full 
potential which Dolamore had claimed they would. Ironically, the most 
significant schemes of all, pine forest development and pulping at the 
mill, was not promoted with the vigour and persistence it might have 
been. On balance, however, NZPM was much the better for Dolamore’s 
schemes, and he was the only person in the management of the Com- 
pany bringing such long-term plans forward. When he retired the Com- 
pany sorely missed such leadership. 
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It would be unfair to blame Dolamore alone for the lost oppor- 
tunities of the period between the wars. Large capital expenditure on 
exotic forests and plans for a pulp mill would have been a tremendous 
act of faith, for even in 1940 it had not yet been proven conclusively that 
pinus radiata could make strong kraft pulp and form the basis of a 
pulp and paper industry. The Board of NZPM inclined towards caution 
and no one else within the Company took up and promoted the forestry 
and pulp mill plans which Dolamore had outlined in 1928. The result 
was that NZPM did not share in the promotion and development of 
the modern New Zealand pulp and paper industry. 


In many ways the second era in the history of papermaking in the 
south of New Zealand saw the industry retreat from the adventurous 
and expansionist phase of the papermaking pioneers. The search for a 
suitable New Zealand raw material was not successful, although the 
Company continued to look at flax as a fibre source. New Zealand 
Paper Mills Limited did not participate in the moves to use New Zea- 
land grown exotic timber: instead it became a converter of imported 
pulp into paper. The range of paper produced was restricted to wrap- 
ping, some tissues, some heavy board-like paper, carpet felt and cheap 
printing and manilla paper. Newsprint and writing and fine paper, pro- 
duction of which had been attempted earlier and tried again during the 
First World War, were not properly developed. 

Within the limits which NZPM set for itself, the manufacture of 
wrapping papers from imported pulp, the main development of the 
period was concentration at Mataura. This certainly rationalised the 
situation of three competing mills which had existed in 1904, and in the 
prevailing conditions Mataura was the cheapest place to make paper. 
Within the parameters of size and function set explicitly or implicitly by 
the Board, the performance of the Company was satisfactory. It operated 
profitably and survived the problems of production during two world 
wars, the threat of competition from good imported paper, and the 
dangers of fluctuating economic conditions within New Zealand. 

With hindsight it is possible to see that the Company in the south 
set its sights too low, and so did not develop as it could have. By failing 
to produce new lines of paper, by depending on imported pulp, and 
above all, by not seizing the opportunities for forestry, a pulp mill and 
multiwall bag production at Mataura, NZPM lost the opportunity to 
remain at the forefront of the modern New Zealand industry. By 1946 
that chance had gone. Thereafter NZPM was forced to accommodate 
its activities to the companies which took the initiative from it in the 
1930s. The era of concentration and domestic monopoly was ending. 
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COMPETITION AND CONFINEMENT 
NEW ZEALAND PAPER MILLS LIMITED 


1946-1976 


‘We can live comfortably on the crumbs from the table.’ 


—Sir James Fletcher to a questioner at the 1961 Annual 
General Meeting of NZPM asking about the role of the 
Company in the New Zealand pulp and paper industry. 
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New Zealand Paper Mills Limited and the development of the 
pulp and paper industry, 1940-1954 


For 40 years New Zealand Paper Mills Limited had a monopoly position 
in the manufacture of paper in New Zealand. In the decade after the 
Second World War that situation ended, and by 1960 the Company faced 
competition in all standard wrapping papers from large companies using 
the extensive exotic forests of the North Island for both pulp and paper 
production. The problem facing the Company from 1940 on was how 
to accommodate itself to the new situation within the industry. In the 
end the chilling breeze of competition wrought many changes in the 
structure and operations of NZPM, and the way it was forced to adapt 
to the new conditions forms the main theme of the third part of the 
Company’s history. 

New Zealand Paper Mills Limited remained the only papermaker 
in New Zealand until the very end of the period covered in this chapter. 
But the threat of potential competition was well realised by the end of 
the Second World War and the Company operated in an industrial 
situation which was often uncertain, usually changing and always with 
tremendous implications for the future of the Mataura paper mill. Two 
factors in that background were of crucial importance. The first was the 
presence of enormous forests of maturing pinus radiata in the centre of 
the North Island, with highly capitalised companies already beginning 
to use the timber and planning pulp and paper mills. The second was 
a system of industrial licensing under which the government regulated 
the development of the pulp and paper industry in New Zealand by 
licensing only certain manufacturers or even potential manufacturers 
to do certain things. 


The story of the development of exotic forests in the central North 
Island of New Zealand is a fascinating and complex one which can be 
only briefly recounted here. During the 1920s investments in pinus 
radiata plantations became popular and two large companies sprang up 
on the rather insubstantial basis of selling bonds to investors world wide, 
and in New Zealand and Australia in particular, to raise capital for 
forestry. The largest company was Perpetual Forests Company Ltd which 
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had 176,000 acres in forests by 1935. A second company, Timberlands 
Ltd, had 41,224 acres on the Kaingaroa Plain by the same date and a 
further 21,000 acres at Matahina, near Whakatane. In 1935, following a 
government inquiry into the activities of the bond-selling companies, the 
two forestry companies were wound up and bond-holders became share- 
holders in N.Z. Forest Products Company Ltd and Whakatane Paper 
Mills Company respectively. The object of the utilisation companies 
was to convert the growing trees into revenue. The Forestry Department 
under an active director, Dr A. R. Entrican, also had large forests in 
the North Island. 

By 1935 it was clear that one of the major enterprises of the forestry 
companies would be to make woodpulp, board and paper. Originally 
the forests had been planted for timber, but work done by Entrican in 
the U.S.A. in 1927 showed that pinus radiata timber might be suitable 
for pulp. One writer has described that discovery as ‘a matter of great 
good fortune’ because it had not been foreseen when the trees were 
planted. Using the forests for pulp and paper on an economic scale 
required enormous financial resources, because the capital cost for pulp 
production was 10 times that for timber. It took time to build up these 
resources. 

By 1943, however, the general lines of development for the three 
organisations were clear. Forest Products, under the active direction of 
its managing director, David Henry (later Sir David) was well on the 
way to establishing a wallboard plant at Penrose near Auckland. Henry 
had had some links with pulp and paper mills at Kinleith, near Edin- 
burgh, before emigrating to New Zealand and establishing an engineering 
business at Auckland. He had plans for paper production. In 1943 the 
company proposed a pulp mill producing 20,000 tons of kraft pulp: 
8,000 for the company’s own mill, 2,000 for Whakatane, 5,000 for 
Mataura, and 5,000 to be exported. 

Whakatane Paper Mills had begun commercial board production in 
July 1939 in a factory at Whakatane. In 1943 it had plans for a sulphite 
pulp mill and production of printing and writing papers. Then in 1940 
the government announced plans to cooperate with private enterprise 
in a vast pulp and paper mill on the Waikato River to use the Kainga- 
roa State Forests. It would make groundwood and kraft pulp, newsprint, 
board and kraft paper. Some doubt still existed about the suitability of 
pinus radiata for the kraft pulping process, but Henry was convinced 
that the problems could be overcome and he had convinced many in 
government that this was the case. 

The second factor, industrial licensing, had come about under the 
Industrial Efficiency Act, passed by the new Labour government in 1936, 
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and under its provisions licences were granted to three companies inter- 
ested in the pulp and paper industry in 1940. N.Z. Forest Products 
asked for a licence to make wallboard, kraft and multiwall bags; it 
received permission to make wallboard, the industry for which its plans 
were most advanced. Similarly, Whakatane Paper Mills Ltd asked to 
make boards, sulphite pulp and newsprint; it was granted the right to 
make board only. New Zealand Paper Mills Limited gained a licence to 
make wrapping paper from kraft pulp and non-wood fibres, and to 
produce all the various products it was making at the time. Under this 
original licence the Company had to operate efficiently, maintain its 
plant in good order and use New Zealand raw materials if the quality 
and quantity were satisfactory. The Forest Department did not have to 
be licensed. Thus in 1940 only very restricted licences were granted; any 
large expansion of plant or development into new fields had to have the 
sanction of the Bureau of Industry, a section of the Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce set up to control the licensed industries. The 
Bureau promised the applicants a full enquiry into the pulp and paper 
industry before new licences were issued. 

By 1940, Dolamore and the members of the Board were not un- 
aware of the potential for competition in the North Island companies, 
and the Company asked for an extension to its licence to allow it to 
buy a new machine and make kraft for multiwall bags. The Bureau, 
however, deferred consideration until the full inquiry had been con- 
ducted. Dolamore appears to have been the main driving force behind 
the plans for expansion. By 1941 he envisaged a five-year development 
programme to scrap No. 2 machine, convert No. 4 to make the heavy 
papers, pressings and covers made on the old machine, and to install 
a new 158-inch wide Fourdrinier kraft machine and a new power plant. 
The total cost would be over £300,000. The production of the mill would 
double to over 14,000 tons, much of the new kraft to be used in the 
manufacture of multiwall bags. As has already been seen, Mataura had 
been approached in the 1930s by agents of the developer of multiwall 
bags but negotiations fell through. The idea, however, remained: cement 
companies investigated the prospects of using the bags; government 
interest was aroused when jute supplies were threatened during the war; 
and both the State and Forest Products’ development schemes envisaged 
large scale kraft production specifically for conversion into multiwall 
bags. 

Members of the Board of NZPM were cautious about Dolamore’s 
proposals: What about North Island development? Would it be wise to 
go ahead without guarantees of a continued demand for multiwall bags 
after jute supplies were restored? Would the necessary increase in capital 
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be justified by the returns? Did the Company not have problems enough 
coping with wartime difficulties? Caution prevailed, but Dolamore and 
O’Shea continued to feel that the Company could not remain passive. 

O’Shea was concerned that NZPM should make an application 
for a new machine and fill the total prospective New Zealand wrapping 
market, because the argument that Mataura could not expand as the 
government wanted during the war had been used against the Company 
at Wellington by its rivals. Dolamore, too, was very concerned at the 
activities of David Henry who was not averse to using the political 
power of his thousands of shareholders to bombard the government with 
requests. Henry, faced with maturing trees and well aware of the vital 
part papermaking would play in their profitable use, was very eager to 
obtain a licence which would secure pulp and paper manufacturing 
rights for his company. 

As a result of Dolamore and O’Shea’s arguments, NZPM applied 
for a variation in its licence to allow it to carry out the general 
manager’s plans for development. The new machine, the Company wrote 
in its application, would make kraft, Sandow, and sulphite papers, and 
increase total production of over 15,000 tons a year. The application 
stressed the superiority of the Mataura site for water and coal, and 
emphasised the experience the Company had had. Dolamore was 
delighted to see some action at last. If the licence was approved, he 
wrote to Smeaton, ‘ we will get what I have been striving for for the 
past five years’. 

With hindsight it is possible to see that the Company’s arguments 
were not in keeping with the overall trends in the industry. First, they 
were not based on using New Zealand woodpulp, which Dolamore dis- 
missed as not yet proven suitable for strong wrapping paper. It was a 
statement which was partly correct, but one which ignored the desire of 
the government to see a pulp industry established. Second, the Company 
argued that Mataura was the best papermaking site in New Zealand: 
this neglected the advantages of a North Island paper mill getting pulp 
in slush form, a prospect at the centre of the plans of the new companies 
and of the government. 

David Henry and his company were very much aware of the impli- 
cations for national development which were uppermost in the minds of 
politicians and civil servants when they considered the future of the 
industry. The Forest Products’ application for the right to expand went 
straight to the Minister of Industries and Commerce and was supported 
by a well-orchestrated chorus of demands by Forest Products’ share- 
holders. 

The result of Forest Products’ moves shattered the hopes of Dola- 
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more and NZPM. The Prime Minister, Peter Fraser, announced that 
the government would not stand in the way of the North Island com- 
pany. The Bureau of Industry, without consulting any other interested 
parties, agreed to extend the licence of Forest Products to include kraft 
pulp and paper, and paper for multiwall bags. Mataura appealed against 
the decision of the Bureau of Industry. In a strong speech to the 
appeal authority, Sir William Frazer, O’Shea criticised the political 
aspects of the decision, the dangers of ‘ bureaucratic autocracy’, and 
described the situation which had arisen in terms of a common flippancy 
about N.Z. Forest Products at the time. It was, said O’Shea, like 


an accident wandering around looking for somewhere it could 
happen and the Government decided it should happen on the 
doorstep of the old established concern, New Zealand Paper 
Mills Limited. 


Frazer decided that the provisions of the Industrial Efficiency Act 
had not been carried out by the Bureau of Industry and referred the 
whole matter back for a re-hearing. That decision gave the Mataura 
company a considerable advantage: if it insisted on its rights to a full 
inquiry into the industry with detailed submissions and proposals to all 
concerned, it could take up to 10 years. It was time the North Island 
companies, and Forest Products in particular, could ill afford because 
of the rate at which the trees were maturing and their financial need to 
increase revenue. O’Shea wrote: 


now is the time to drive the hardest possible bargain, we will 
never have such an opportunity again. 


In order to avert the necessity for a full re-hearing NZPM, Forest 
Products and Whakatane, who had also appealed against the decision, 
came to an agreement as to their future development. Under this 
agreement NZPM was able to get protection for its kraft wrapping 
markets. Whakatane was given the right to make writing and printing 
paper, linerboard and bleached and unbleached sulphite pulp. Forest 
Products gained its licence to make multiwall bags, corrugated con- 
tainer components and kraft building paper. It also gained the right 
to make sulphate kraft pulp and to convert it to kraft wrapping paper, 
but this paper could only be sold in New Zealand after Mataura had 
sold 5,500 tons of kraft wrapping paper (5,000 in the first two years of 
Forest Products’ commercial production). In return for this concession, 
NZPM withdrew its appeal and its application for an extension, and 
agreed not to manufacture kraft for multiwall bags, corrugated container 
components and building paper. It was granted the sole licence to make 
wrapping papers from non-wood fibres. 
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It was a comfortable and reassuring agreement for the Mataura 
company. Dolamore knew that the New Zealand market for kraft had 
not come near to 5,500 tons, and the Board regarded it as guaranteeing 
the future of their company when Forest Products did begin production. 
That future, however, would be dependent on the strength of the 
licensing system. At the same time the Company had given up its chance 
to put in a new machine at Mataura, and had not solved the possible 
difficulties of being forced to rely on pulp supplies from a competitor. 
At a more fundamental level, the Company would have to beware that 
the 1943 manufacturing agreement did not act as a shield for the Com- 
pany, a form of paper protection which meant that it was not forced to 
face up to the real situation in the pulp and paper industry. 


In the period between 1943 and 1953 the North Island companies 
strove to overcome the difficulties of financing the developments they 
planned and the technical problems of pulping pinus radiata which had 
a high resin content. Tasman Pulp and Paper Company was formed in 
1951 by the government, Fletcher Holdings and overseas papermaking 
companies to use the state forests, and it began to construct a giant 
plant at Kawerau to make pulp and newsprint. Berridge Spencer of the 
Caxton Printing Works in Auckland obtained a licence on behalf of a 
company owned by Caxton and New Zealand and Canadian interests 
to make household papers near the Tasman mill. Meanwhile Whakatane 
Paper Mills was restructured in 1947, becoming Whakatane Board Mills 
and concentrating on board production. Forest Products was pushing 
ahead with its plans and when it solved the problem of pulping its 
timber and secured a large contract for future pulp orders in Australia, 
construction of a large pulp and paper mill at Kinleith, near Tokoroa, 
proceeded apace. Costing £5,000,000 the plant would produce 45,000 
tons of unbleached sulphate pulp, 12,500 for export to Australia, 25,000 
for multiwall bags, and 7,500 for manufacture into paper at Mataura 
and Kinleith. The mill was planned to begin production late in 1953. In 
that year the competition which had been a future threat to NZPM in 
1943 would become a very present reality. 

As the years passed after the war it was apparent that because of 
these developments within the industry, Mataura would face a tough 
fight to retain its position in the wrapping market, let alone share in the 
general expansion of paper consumption. First, it was unlikely that the 
government would allow pulp imports when a satisfactory source was 
available in New Zealand; Mataura would be dependent on a competitor 
for its most basic raw material. Second, because of differences in scale 
and the advantages of producing kraft paper directly from the pulp mill, 
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Mataura’s cost structure would be higher than that of the North Island 
paper miils. The flaws in the Company’s argument in 1943 were catching 
up with it. A third reason lies in the strength and size of N.Z. Forest 
Products, the scale of its resources, and the national importance of its 
plans. These were developments over which the southern company 
had little or no control. In 1943 O’Shea called Forest Products, ‘an 
accident looking for somewhere to happen’. It was a colourful phrase 
and one which referred to the tortuous and at times hazardous career 
of the bond-selling companies and their successors. But by the end of 
the war Forest Products was no accident, and it was clearly master of 
its own destiny. 

To discover just how NZPM handled the challenge, it is necessary 
to look at the progress of the Company between 1943 and 1953. In those 
years the directors relied very much on the licensing system and did not 
develop the Mataura mill along lines which would meet the threat posed 
by changes in the industry. 

It soon became clear that the Company was not going to try and 
match N.Z. Forest Products although the Board often talked about 
establishing a new plant in the North Island during the war. In 1946 
Dolamore, tempted by the failure of the North Island companies to 
progress with their plans of 1943, suggested applying for a licence to 
install a new machine and make multiwall bags at Mataura. The Board 
was cautious, Dolamore no longer had his powerful ally, F. W. Mitchell, 
as chairman, wartime problems remained and Dolamore was soon to 
retire. Nothing was done. Just how the Bureau of Industry would have 
reacted to such a plan remains a question in any discussion of what 
might have been. In fact even in 1940 it was probably too late for a 
major development which would maintain NZPM in a controlling 
position in the wrapping market. The Company had lost its main chance 
before 1940 and the outbreak of war ended any serious prospect of 
retaining the initiative. It is interesting to look at the reasons why. 

First, for a long time before the war the directors and manager of 
NZPM underestimated the importance of the challenge their company 
was facing in the development of the exotic forests of the North Island. 
Like many cautious investors, they believed that the forestry companies 
were financially unsound and their prospects limited. Even as late as 
1938 F. W. Mitchell was predicting that Forest Products and Whakatane 
Paper Mills would ultimately founder. Dolamore was also convinced 
that pinus radiata would prove unsatisfactory for kraft wrapping because 
its fibre was too short. But once the trees matured it was found that 
fibre length increased and Dolamore was proven wrong. Certainly the 
Mataura company made no attempt to increase its own plantation. The 
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303 acres which had been planted by 1932 were maintained, and some 
of the timber was used in the mill for baling and for carpentry work. But 
none of it was ever used for pulping; in 1948 the Board decided against 
milling the timber themselves, and a year later it was sold to a Southland 
sawmilling company for only £7,000. The Company forest was only a 
diversion: NZPM did not have the capital resources, the available cheap 
land nor the consumption of pulp to develop on the lines of the North 
Island industry. By the 1940s it was too late in any case. The mistake 
had been made earlier in failing to appreciate the consequences of the 
North Island developments. 

Second, the directors were willing to adhere to Dolamore’s argu- 
ments that Mataura was the best papermaking site in New Zealand. 
That belief failed to allow for increasing transport costs, the growing 
North Island markets, and the benefits of using pulp in slush form from 
a nearby pulp mill. Not until after 1939 was this argument questioned 
and the prospects of the Company’s opening a mill in the North Island 
fully discussed. For a long period, therefore, the Company relied on the 
arguments of the 1920s for its development plans for the 1940s when 
the situation was very different. This miscalculation gave NZPM little 
chance to establish a plant in the North Island; by the time its leaders 
had realised the true situation, the war, licensing regulations, the inflation 
of machinery costs and the progress of N.Z. Forest Products, made entry 
into the North Island forest developments almost impossible. 

If a shift to the North Island was most unlikely by the end of the 
war (except as part of a larger company), NZPM could still improve its 
position at Mataura by ensuring that the mill was efficient and producing 
as much paper as the market could absorb before the other companies 
began production. New Zealand Paper Mills Limited had the shelter of 
the 1943 licensing agreement, but wartime production problems clearly 
showed that if Mataura was to stay in the race it needed new plant. 
Dolamore wrote, 


our only hope for the future is the installation of additional 
efficient plant. 


The history of the development of the Mataura mill in the decade 
after the end of the Second World War is a story of diversions and 
delays, of deferments and mistakes. For a while Wilson investigated the 
possibility of large scale pulp and paper production from straw by the 
Pomilio process, but falling woodpulp prices in 1948 made it uneco- 
nomic. When he arrived Wilson installed a potcher plant to reduce 
woodpulp to slush form again and altered the feed of No. 5 beaters to 
reduce pulp handling. But there were delays in other areas; steel 
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shortages delayed a badly needed new roof over No. 2 and No. 4 
machines, and the extensions to No. 2 machine which the Board also 
approved, were not carried out. 

Then in 1950 the Board received two major reports on the mill. 
A. G. Stewart from Bertrams visited the mill in connection with the 
re-grinding of No. 5 cylinder which the Company was doing in co- 
operation with Whakatane. Stewart recommended a new boiler and 
turbine set, a pulpmaster, pump feeding of the beaters, new beaters for 
No. 2 and No. 4 machines and a set of back-up refiners. If the 
No. 5 machine was to continue to make heavier lines of paper, then 
he recommended converting it from a lick-up machine by installing 
a suction couch roli; in any case the machine needed a new suction 
press to improve drying. The No. 4 machine required new presses and 
new preparatory plant in order to increase its capacity. When Stewart 
looked at the No. 2 machine his immediate reaction was to scrap it. But 
because of its versatility he suggested adding the Riverhead cylinders to 
the dry end as the basis of a new machine. No. 2 and No. 4 machines 
needed cleaning equipment to overcome problems with grit in the pulp, 
and the finishing department needed a new full-width cutter. 

Wilson recommended a minimum programme based on the Stewart 
report to immediately increase production. It involved adding the River- 
head end to No. 2, building the new roof, installing three refiners for 
No. 2 and No. 4 machines and giving each machine new cleaning equip- 
ment. The Board, however, deferred any major decisions on plant until 
it had had prepared a report on the power situation by J. S. Longford, 
a consulting engineer. Longford recommended converting the No. 2 
machine turbine to electricity generation, putting in a new boiler to stop 
the overloading on No. 3 boiler, and replacing the steam drives on No. 
2 and No. 4 machines with electric drives. The old shafts and belts of 
the drive made speed and draw regulation very difficult, with adverse 
effects on efficiency and quality. Longford also suggested a new 
engineers’ workshop and better maintenance of the electrical plant. 

Late in 1950 the Board decided to build the engineers’ workshop, 
to repair the roof and to order a pulpmaster and a duplex cutter. Con- 
sideration of a new boiler was deferred because of the capital cost. The 
Board’s programme was little more than necessary maintenance; the 
pulpmaster, an agitator for re-slushing pulp, was the only real piece of 
new equipment which was a modernisation of existing plant. Neverthe- 
less some slight progress had been made: O’Shea noted dryly to 
Couling, 

I am pleased to see that Board has made actual decisions, and 
I hope that they will be implemented without delay. 
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O’Shea’s hopes were not realised. The roof, condemned as unsafe 
by Couling in 1947, was not finally rebuilt until 1953. The engineers’ 
workshop was deferred because of its cost. The pulpmaster was installed 
late in 1953, but the 144-inch duplex cutter ordered from Masson Scott 
was found on arrival to be much too big and it had to be sold back to 
the manufacturers and a smaller model sent. In 1953 McLean asked for 
a new auto-feed boiler because the mechanical feed tried on the old 
boilers had not operated satisfactorily. McLean, partly out of necessity 
and partly by training, had become expert at makeshift repairs, but even 
he acknowledged that the No. 3 boiler required an ‘ extreme overhaul ’ 
because of the load it was forced to carry. He was told to renew the 
worn out parts: it was not until 1955 that the purchase was finally 
approved. Nothing was done about adding the Riverhead cylinders to 
the No. 2 machine, and although the Board discussed replacing the wet 
end of the No. 4 machine to increase its speed from a maximum of 
450 f.p.m. to 600 f.p.m., no changes were made. 

By 1954 very few changes had been carried out to the buildings and 
preparatory plant of the Mataura mill, and no serious attempt had been 
made to speed up production on the machines. This failure to develop 
the Mataura mill had several causes. The most immediate was finance. 
The plans for a new machine in 1946 entailed a proposed expenditure of 
over £400,000: the Board found virtue in the low capital structure of 
the Company and were unwilling to extend it without very good cause. 
The pulpmaster, cutter and new roof cost some £60,000 and the Board 
hesitated over that expenditure. The boiler, machine extension and new 
finishing room would have cost a further £126,000 when they were first 
proposed in 1950. New Zealand Paper Mills Limited had been short of 
working capital and undercapitalised for some time, and high pulp prices 
atter the war made the situation even worse; at times the Company’s 
overdraft was above £400,000. Pulp prices continued to fluctuate and 
this made accurate predictions of cash resources difficult. Before the war 
pulp had cost about £12 a ton: between 1946 and 1948 it rose to £64 
before falling to £39 in 1949, and then rising in the next three years to 
over £173 a ton. 

Profits were not high. The manufacturing profit of the Mataura mill 
was affected by the high costs of pulp, and changing demand for the 
Company’s products. The Company faced difficulties with the general 
postwar inflation of wage and freight costs, heavy interest charges on its 
overdraft, and the effect of wartime demands in running down the plant. 
It operated under very rigid price control and G. R. Couling had 
repeated arguments with the government seeking price increases which 
would cover the mill’s high maintenance charges, but without much 
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success. Net tax-paid profit was below £20,000 a year between 1946 and 
1951, and again in 1954 and 1955. Low profits, and a tremendous esca- 
lation in the cost of replacement machinery made it impossible to finance 
major plant expenditure from revenue. 

It was an extremely difficult period for NZPM and to some extent 
it is understandable that day-to-day survival should absorb most of its 
energy. The Company did not have large financial reserves to fall back 
on. The disclosed reserves were low despite some transfers from profits 
in the 1950s. There was a deferred maintenance reserve which made the 
balance sheet look more healthy but did nothing to improve the con- 
dition of the plant. All in all, the financial condition of the Company 
was not strong, and this, allied with caution about the future, inhibited 
any major capital works decisions. 

A second cause for the lack of plant development lay in the ‘ wait 
and see’ attitude which the directors adopted towards proposals involv- 
ing capital expenditure, the result of the Company’s uncertain future 
in the pulp and paper industry in New Zealand. Prudent caution some- 
times became excessive, especially when it caused the deferment of 
pieces of plant like the new boiler which were essential for the efficient 
operations of the mill. 

Third, NZPM faced unsettling management problems in the period 
from 1946 to 1954. H. L. Dolamore, who had been general manager for 
27 years, retired in October 1946. For many years a board of directors 
without any experience in papermaking had relied on the knowledge 
which Dolamore had picked up, and it was Dolamore who pushed 
forward plans for development. Throughout his period as general 
manager he had remained an energetic and active businessman. For 
those on the production side he was not an easy man to pin down about 
plant or production changes, and sometimes this led to expectations 
exceeding realisation. But he did remain willing to listen to proposals 
and to take them up with the Board. Dolamore personally provided the 
necessary link between the mill, head office, and the Board. 

There was no obvious successor to Dolamore and his retirement left 
a very big gap in the top ranks of the Company. The secretary, G. R. 
Couling, was appointed as a secretary-manager. The Board had already 
brought out an experienced papermaker from Britain as a mill super- 
intendent responsible for production. He was D. M. Wilson, and it 
seemed that the Board wanted the responsibility for the administrative 
and production parts of the Company’s operations divided between the 
two men. 

D. M. Wilson was a 43-year-old Scot who had studied papermaking 
at Glasgow Technical College and worked his way up through various 
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positions in Scottish and Welsh mills until he was assistant general 
manager of a group of paper mills at Cardiff, the position he left to 
come to New Zealand. After a year as mill superintendent at Mataura, 
Wilson assumed responsibility for all the operations of the Company 
and was appointed general manager: Couling returned to secretary. 
Wilson held the position of general manager for eight years and all 
production and handling of orders was done from Mataura. The 
directors held high hopes for the performance of the man they had 
brought out from Wales, and for a few years those hopes seemed to be 
realised. Wilson was a well-built confident man with a ready answer to 
most problems. In 1946 and 1947 he started to improve conditions at 
the mill, to boost production and improve quality, and to increase 
salaries and better working conditions for the employees. The situation 
deteriorated after those first two years, however. Wilson was soon beset 
by financial and personal problems. Some strange incidents and arbitrary 
decisions lost him the respect of many at Mataura. Not surprisingly, his 
relationships with Couling became strained and communications between 
head office and the mill were poor. 

Responsibility for the direction and overall policy of NZPM fell 
more and more onto the shoulders of Couling. Gordon Couling had 
been an accountant and secretary in the Company under Dolamore for 
a long time but he had not been brought much into executive decision- 
making. A quiet gentlemanly man, he handled the administrative, 
financial and commercial aspects of the business well. But Couling 
could not and should not have been expected to provide the knowledge 
and skills to direct the production side of the business. Nor did he have 
by nature or training the exceptional drive and initiative necessary if 
the Company were to be developed. Couling remained at heart an 
accountant of the old school: his domain was finance, his concern, 
expenditure; he ensured that the purse strings for all but essential works 
were drawn very tightly indeed. 

The mill manager, John Hart, and the mill engineer, William 
McLean, were men who had grown up in the Company under the Dola- 
more regime, just as Couling had. Dolamore had kept a very tight 
control over expenditure at Mataura, and his executives gained a very 
keen appreciation of the difficulties in getting money for expenditure on 
even essential maintenance items. Jack Hart had been mill manager for 
a long time. McLean was still prepared to argue with both Couling and 
the Board over large and necessary items like the new boiler, but he 
achieved little success and he became reluctant to spend money on any- 
thing which did not directly improve production or profits. His reaction 
to the attitude of head office, understandable in the circumstances, was 
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to make do with what he had and keep the mill running. Modern 
procedures like a preventative maintenance programme were ignored. 
All in all there was little impetus for development of the plant from the 
executives of the Company at Mataura. 

The Board was aware of the situation at Mataura, but Wilson 
remained general manager until 1955. The Board and Couling seldom 
consulted the men at the mill about major development schemes, and 
the directors had little experience themselves which was relevant to the 
particular problems the plant was facing. Dolamore returned to the 
Company as a board member in 1953 to replace J. Elvidge who had 
died, and became chairman on the death of Thomas Somerville in 1954. 
J. G. Dykes, a former manager of the Bank of New Zealand at Dunedin, 
joined the Board in the same year. The other members were J. G. Jeffery, 
J. W. Smeaton and R. O’Shea. 


Financial problems, a cautious board faced with an uncertain future, 
and management difficulties help to explain why NZPM was so slow to 
develop its plant in the decade after the end of the Second World War. 
The consequences of this failure were a decline in production and 
quality problems. Total finished production at the mill was just over 
6,000 tons in 1945-46, increased to 8,576 tons in the 1949 year but then 
fell to less than 6,500 tons in 1954-55. Some of the decline was directly 
attributable to poor plant: breakdowns were common and special repairs 
slowed down the machines. The Company was unable to fill the demand 
for wrapping paper in New Zealand and so the government allowed 
more imports. As is often the case, imports flooded in after 1950 and 
the market for the local product was restricted. Sales fell from over 
10,000 tons in 1947 to 7,300 in 1953. 

The fact that Mataura could not fill the growing wrapping market 
seriously weakened the NZPM position when Kinleith production began. 
Forest Products was able to claim, with some justification, that the 
southern mill had failed to develop and that the Company showed little 
initiative. In 1954 bagmakers who were under pressure to buy from 
Kinleith also faced supply problems because of low production at 
Mataura. 

Poor plant meant poor quality. At Mataura the situation was aggra- 
vated by poor quality control. There was no paper testing done at night, 
and branch managers were usually told in response to criticism about 
quality that the paper had been made on the night shift. Most people 
in the trade agreed in 1954 that Kinleith kraft had more ‘ rattle’ and 
‘guts’, to use the expressive terms of the paper trade. Poor quality, as 
well as low production, weakened the position of the Company when it 
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was facing competition from the Forest Products kraft. In fact, the 
failure to develop the Mataura mill and to keep it up to date meant that 
NZPM could not have competed with Forest Products in 1954 even if 
it had wanted to. 

An alternative to competition was to produce a complementary 
range of papers to those about to be made at Kinleith. Such a course 
was advised by Dr Karlson, a Scandinavian paper expert who reported 
on the mill in 1951. The Company did investigate various new lines: 
bleached kraft cap for use as bread wrapping began production in 1947 
and much of it was used in the bag factory; various attempts were made 
to expand the toilet roll business; and in 1954 the mill made samples of 
MG buff envelope manilla. But the condition of the plant defeated 
attempts to diversify. Poor quality caused large orders for envelope 
manilla and card manilla to be cancelled. Rather than expand its range 
of papers between 1946 and 1954, the mill tended to concentrate more 
on the standard lines. Common brown production fell; rope brown was 
made only in special orders; production of cheap printing paper for bus 
tickets and placards ceased in 1954 and orders for super-calendered 
pressings fell off. Poor quality in alternative lines accentuated the 
dependence of the Company on cheap wrapping paper to earn its profit; 
the tight price control imposed by the government ensured that that 
emphasis remained, for it was the only way the mill could make a 
satisfactory profit. Thus in 1954 NZPM was still very dependent on 
Sandow wrapping and Sandow and kraft bag reels. In 1954 those lines 
made up almost 5,000 tons of the total production of 6,500 tons. Pure 
kraft and caps for firms like Woolworths made up a further 500 tons 
each and the most important other line was carpet felt. 

It is difficult to see how NZPM could have avoided coming to some 
arrangement with the new large companies in the north. The chance to 
establish a mill near the exotic forests had gone by the end of the war, 
and the economies of scale and benefits of site next to a pulp mill 
meant that in the national interest Mataura’s position would be a sub- 
ordinate one in the expanded pulp and paper industry. However, by 
initially underestimating the importance of the North Island forest 
development, by its failure to develop the plant at Mataura and by not 
producing alternatives to the proposed Kinleith production, NZPM 
found that when competition became a reality in 1953 and 1954 the 
Mataura mill was in a very weak position. 


The agreement which was reached with N.Z. Forest Products in 
1954 will be discussed shortly. But not all the events of the period from 
1946 to 1954 tell to the disadvantage of NZPM. In 1949 an important 
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new coalfield was opened up. The Terrace mine seam had been worked 
until the overburden grew too deep and a new field was opened on 
Genge’s lease, an area of some 76 acres, nearer the town. The Company 
was soon taking well over 20,000 tons a year from the new mine. At the 
same time, NZPM secured the right to mine an adjacent area in order 
to assure its supplies; production from this mine, the Midway, began 
in 1955. The coal mine was a profitable operation for the Company; in 
one year in this period the Company’s coal cost £10,000 to extract and 
cart to the mill; alternative supplies could have cost almost £26,000. 

Another area of development was the bag factory. When the 
Woodhaugh factory closed down the machinery was transferred to a 
new building at Mataura. This wooden building, situated across Kana 
Street from the mill, still houses the bag factory. It was designed by the 
manager of the bag factory W. Webb, and built at a cost of £7,000. 
The factory was soon producing the usual wide range of bags, from 
small confectionary bags made of lightweight bleached sulphite, to very 
large bags for kapok which were hand-made from tubes manufactured 
on a machine which Webb designed himself. Among the special bags 
were small bags for Woolworths and coin bags for the Bank of New 
Zealand. The factory was restricted, however, by the lack of a printing 
machine and by being unable to make the popular S.O.S., or ‘ self- 
opening satchel’ bags, a blockbottomed bag with a gusset. The Com- 
pany was falling behind the other two bagmakers in the South Island, 
Paper Products of Christchurch, who had a printing machine and were 
specialising in the growing field of packaging for end use, and Weeks, 
whose Christchurch factory had S.0O.S. machines. 

When Wilson arrived he did improve some of the management 
operations of the Company. A sales manager was appointed at the mill: 
among the first were W. Herbison and A. Gourley. Branch managers, 
poorly paid during the war, were given some salary increases and a 
series of meeting was held to discuss sales policies. The facilities for 
the chemist and for paper testing were improved, transport from Gore 
upgraded, a bonus scheme begun in 1947 and a superannuation scheme 
a year later. In 1947 the Company began to buy and build houses in 
an attempt to attract and retain workers, and in 1951 it opened a hostel 
for single workers on the corner of Bridge and Kana Streets. 

Staff shortages were very severe in the years after the war. In 1948 
the mill had 219 male employees; but in January 1951, following the 
usual exodus to the freezing works in the early summer, the mill was 
left with only 143 men. Even when new men came, many stayed only a 
short period and as a consequence staff turnover was very high. The 
condition of the mill contributed significantly to this situation. 
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The lack of skilled tradesmen was just one of the many problems 
the managers and directors of NZPM faced in the years between 1946 
and 1954. As has already been seen, wartime production demands had 
run the plant down; price controls sometimes restricted profit to a low 
level; and the relaxation of import controls affected sales. Keeping the 
mill going and producing paper profitably was in itself a minor achieve- 
ment. 


Having struggled through the postwar years until 1953 and _ sur- 
vived many internal difficulties, NZPM then faced its first New Zealand 
papermaking competition from the new Kinleith paper mill of N.Z. 
Forest Products. It was many times larger than Mataura with a fast 
MEF machine, pulp in slush form and various economies of scale. New 
Zealand Paper Mills Limited, with its old plant in poor condition and 
dependent on the kraft wrapping paper and bag reels which Kinleith 
intended to produce, was in a weak position. With low production 
and patchy quality, the Mataura mill was in a precarious position 
should it have to meet the competition unaided. The directors of NZPM 
relied on the licensing system for protection. Their basic argument was 
that, 

a seventy-five year old economic industry which has carried on 
under world competition must not be jeopardised under the 
introduction of controls without which these new companies 
could never start up. 


As the date for production at Kinleith approached, the situation 
grew more and more serious. The immediate concern of the Board was 
to ensure that the licensing system was maintained and the Company’s 
markets protected. O’Shea, whose links with government departments 
and with the politicians were of great value throughout the whole period 
of industrial licensing, went to see the Minister of Industries and Com- 
merce, the Hon. J. T. Watts, and gained his assurance that the Company 
deserved some protection. 

Paper consumption in New Zealand had increased greatly after the 
war, and NZPM found the guaranteed market of 5,500 tons of kraft was 
very restricting. The agreement of 1943 was out of date. The various 
companies, NZPM, Forest Products and Whakatane, became involved 
in a long series of discussions among themselves, the Bureau of Industry 
and the Department of Industries and Commerce. The department con- 
vened a meeting of the three companies in April 1953. At that con- 
ference, Henry tentatively agreed to let Mataura have 6,500 tons of the 
market for kraft and to discuss with NZPM the prospects of sharing the 
production of kraft container board components, thus letting the total 
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Mataura kraft production rise to 9,000 tons eventually. When the con- 
ference was over, however, Forest Products asked NZPM to accept an 
agreement which would phase out the guaranteed markets for its kraft 
over a seven year period. New Zealand Paper Mills Limited had sought 
the increase in guaranteed markets for its kraft wrapping because the 
consumption of wrapping paper had increased so much in the years 
since 1943. It did not take kindly to the suggestion that all its protection 
in this growing market be phased out within seven years. 

Then Forest Products proposed a territorial agreement under which 
Kinleith would make bag reels for the North Island and counter rolls 
for the Auckland province, and Mataura would supply all other kraft 
needs throughout New Zealand. This proposal would allow Kinleith to 
immediately enter the kraft market, but still give Mataura a chance to 
share in the expansion of the market. It did, however, limit the Mataura 
mill’s sales and the directors of NZPM refused to accept a territorial 
agreement. Talks broke down and NZPM directors decided to stick to 
a tonnage formula. By the end of 1953 Tasman and Forest Products 
had come to an agreement that Tasman would not sell pulp in New 
Zealand. That meant that with the imposition of import controls on 
pulp, Mataura was dependent on Kinleith pulp. In the eyes of the 
Board, a tonnage agreement was essential or else the Company would 


ultimately finish as a puppet dancing to the tune dictated by 
this monopoly. 


The question of pulp supplies was now one of Mataura’s few bargaining 
points. It kept the government sympathetic to the Company’s requests 
for protection and it remained an influence on Forest Products. As 
O’Shea succinctly put it: 


If Mr Henry will stop trying to get both feet in the trough in 
the matter of wrapping paper, the question of our using his 
pulp will solve itself. 


By the beginning of 1954 the position between Forest Products and 
NZPM had not been modified; in theory the 1943 conditions still stood. 
In the real world of commercial competition, however, licensing agree- 
ments do not always count for much. The secretary of the Bureau of 
Industry noted in a letter to Couling that the 1943 conditions still stood, 
but, 


its practical implementation, the Bureau considers, may present 
some difficulty. 
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People in NZPM claimed that A. M. Satterthwaite Ltd, the Forest 
Products’ selling agent for wrapping paper, was going ahead and taking 
orders throughout New Zealand. Kinleith paper production started on 
18 November 1953 and, as Henry told the paper trade, manufactured 
stocks were building up, and 


Forest Products was not going to be hindered by any regulation 
or industry licence. 


It was the bagmakers who were most immediately concerned with 
kraft supplies. North Island bagmakers had long-standing agreements 
with NZPM to buy bag reels from Mataura only. In return, the Mataura 
factory did not sell its bags in Auckland or Wellington. By 1954 the 
pressure from Kinleith’s agents was strong, Kinleith quality was better, 
and its price was very competitive. The situation came to a head at a 
conference of bagmakers in Wellington on 6 and 7 April 1954. Dola- 
more and Couling attended for NZPM and David Henry was there from 
Forest Products. Henry told the conference bluntly that Kinleith in- 
tended to have its bag reels sold. 

Henry was now in a powerful position and he was able to make 
it a condition of his meeting the Board of NZPM that the existing 
moral obligation under which bagmakers were placing their orders with 
Mataura should be lifted within one week. Mataura, fearing the effects 
of lost sales, had little alternative but to agree, and the meeting took 
place on 4 May 1954. The agreement reached at that meeting was on 
the territorial terms which Forest Products had laid down in August of 
the previous year. Both companies agreed to continue to manufacture 
their current lines and to expand jointly to meet the growing market. 
Forest Products would supply bag reels in the North Island and counter 
rolls in Auckland. Mataura would purchase all unbleached sulphate 
pulp requirements from Kinleith and could continue to sell all its lines 
without competition from Forest Products throughout the country, with 
the exception of the lines reserved for Kinleith in the North Island. Both 
companies agreed to follow a uniform pricing arrangement for common 
lines and to operate a price equalisation pool until such time as an 
industry price was established. The agreement was to last for 10 years. 

In 1953 the markets reserved for Forest Products had represented 
2,250 tons of Mataura’s total sales of 7,300 or almost 30%. It was a 
serious blow to NZPM to lose these sales. The 1954 agreement also 
limited the independence of the Company and restricted its access to 
the major area of growth in the New Zealand market, Auckland. It is 
clear that in the final analysis the agreement was forced on the Company 
by a larger and stronger unit. The alternative in 1954 was open compe- 
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tition with Forest Products, but that firm’s prospects were much better 
than those of Mataura despite its being in production for only six 
months. Kinleith had better quality, lower production costs, better 
access to the market and a much greater production capacity. It is 
difficult to see how Mataura could have survived on anything but a 
much reduced scale with perhaps production for the South Island or 
Otago market only. It was a realistic decision to come to an agreement, 
and ever since 1954 NZPM has operated under the protection of agree- 
ments with larger companies which have limited its independence but 
at the same time guaranteed some sort of security for the future. 


The years between 1940 and 1953 were not easy ones for NZPM 
as it struggled with internal problems and tried to accommodate itself 
to the changed circumstances within the pulp and paper industry in 
New Zealand. By 1954 it was obvious that the Company had some 
serious weaknesses. The Mataura mill was not in good condition; it 
needed new plant to increase production and efficiency. The Company 
could not make a competitive kraft paper to match the new local 
products, and it had not developed alternative lines. The most serious 
problem was the establishment of a mill at Kinleith and Forest Products’ 
ensuing determination to sell kraft paper on the New Zealand market. 

The agreement of May 1954 between NZPM and N.Z. Forest 
Products solved the immediate problems for the Company by protecting 
some of its traditional kraft markets. It gave the Mataura mill a breath- 
ing space before more new machines started in the North Island cover- 
ing other products previously made only at Mataura. But in no way did 
it solve the fundamental problems of NZPM or strengthen its areas of 
weakness. 
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PAPER PROFITS 
New Zealand Paper Mills Limited, 1955-1960 


On 31 May 1954 H. L. Dolamore announced to the shareholders of 
NZPM that an agreement with N.Z. Forest Products had been made by 
his Company. He and other speakers predicted a sound future. The 
current year had not been a good one for NZPM, however, and Dola- 
more did not dwell on it. Net profit had fallen from £33,000 to less than 
£19,000; sales were down and production at the mill and factory had 
had to be curtailed. In 1954-55 profits, sales and production remained 
at a low level. The most immediate problem facing the Company was 
to arrest this trend towards lower production and profits. 

The reasons for the declining profits in 1953 and 1954 are not hard 
to find. In 1953 demand fell as buyers anticipated price reductions with 
a fall in woodpulp prices. In 1954 sales remained low because of the 
effect of the agreement with Forest Products. Mill production of Sandow 
and kraft bag reels, the lines most affected by the agreement, fell from 
over 2,500 tons in 1953 to less than 1,000 tons in 1956, 1957 and 1958. 
The effect of the agreement with Forest Products can also be seen in 
the distribution of sales. Before 1954 Mataura had sent over 2,000 tons 
a year to the Auckland province and over 1,700 tons to Wellington. 
By 1956 the Auckland distribution had been halved, and Wellington cut 
by one-third. 

The markets in the South Island and in Taranaki and Hawkes Bay 
were increasing only slowly. In 1955 Mataura sold about 1,800 tons of 
paper in Canterbury, 700 in Otago and 450 tons in North Island areas 
outside Auckland and Wellington. Returns to the Company naturally fell. 
In 1953 net sales had risen to over £1 million, the first time such a 
figure had been achieved, although in part it was due to the high prices 
which the Company was allowed to set by the Price Tribunal as a 
result of very high pulp prices. But both price levels and volume of sales 
declined in the next few years and sales receipts fell to less than £700,000 
in 1954 and remained at about that level until 1958. 

Mill production had to be curtailed. As has already been seen, 
production was at a relatively low level in 1952 and 1953 because of 
problems with plant, quality, labour and imports, and finished paper 
production continued to fall from just under 7,000 tons in 1953 to about 
5,200 tons in 1957. Bag factory production, after being as high as 850 
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tons in 1953, fell below 500 tons a year, including toilet production, 
until 1960. 

Such restrictions in output reduced net profit to below £20,000 
until 1959. Other things helped to keep profits down. There were delays 
in obtaining price increases from the price control authorities; credit 
restrictions in the spring of 1955 cut demand; the need for outside power 
during some protracted periods of low river levels increased costs; and 
labour shortages increased overtime payments. 


Gradually, however, returns improved. Under the marketing agree- 
ment with Forest Products, the Mataura mill provided Auckland with 
MG and MF kraft and Sandow sheets and other paper not made at 
Kinleith. In Wellington the Company had the shop roll trade as well 
while in the South Island it had the whole wrapping market. After 1957, 
sales began to pick up in the North Island, especially in Sandow qualities. 
Kraft production also increased and the volume of caps produced was 
generally higher than in 1955. Mill finished production rose from the 
low point of 5,200 in 1957 to over 7,300 tons by 1960. Net sales receipts 
rose from just over £600,000 in 1956 to over £1,000,000 in 1961. Pulp 
prices were much more stable than in previous years; wage costs con- 
tinued to be high because of the overtime problem, but freight charges 
fell as more of the mill’s production was railed to South Island centres 
instead of being shipped to Auckland. 


The result of the increased production and sales was a steady 
growth in manufacturing and trading profit from about £95,000 in 1957 
to over £170,000 in 1961. Management costs were kept down and despite 
higher depreciation and tax charges, net profit increased steadily from 
£16,295 in 1957 to over £45,000 in 1961. The arrangement in marketing 
with Forest Products worked fairly smoothly, and a price equalisation 
pool stabilised prices between the two firms until a joint industry price 
was established. The Mataura mill found Kinleith kraft pulp a very 
satisfactory product, but later in the decade the management of NZPM 
cast envious eyes at the price of Scandinavian pulp, which was by then 
cheaper than Kinleith. 

The Board was naturally pleased at the turn of events and at the 
profitability of the mill. In 1958 Dolamore commented on the increases 
in production, trading and demand for standard lines, and for the special 
lines like carpet felt and sulphites. Even the river had remained at a 
good level for maximum power generation. O’Shea wrote to Couling, 


[The report] makes really satisfactory reading — something for 
which I have been waiting for a long time, and something 
which I know you have been similarly awaiting. 
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Certainly the balance sheet had a rather healthier look about it 
than in the years immediately after the Second World War. The directors 
brought various sums from sale of properties, overprovision for income 
tax and deferred maintenance into the general reserve, which by 1956 
stood at £100,000. Shareholders had little to complain about, although 
some found cause for criticism in the increases in reserves which were 
made. An 8% dividend was paid from 1954 to 1959 despite some years 
of low profit, and in 1960 the directors paid out 10%. As profits in- 
creased the carry forward in the Profit and Loss Appropriation Account 
grew until in 1961 it stood at £95,665. 

On the surface the Company appeared quite sound. Directors 
referred to the substantial asset it had in its water rights and in the 
coalfield. Many financial commentators, looking at the balance sheets 
of the Company, described it as a very sound investment, and those 
that found concern in the rather low level of reserves were quieted by 
the transfers in the early 1950s. It is clear, however, that shareholders 
did best out of the tax-paid profits. Between 1949 and 1958 NZPM 
aggregated gross profits of £1,015,155. General management expenses 
took up £325,219 of that, depreciation, £217,681, and taxes, £276,772. 
This left £195,413, and of that the shareholders received £160,000. Even 
in 1960 reserves were rather low especially considering the state of the 
plant and cost of new machinery. Shareholders who attended the annual 
meetings, however, always consoled themselves with the thought, often 
expressed, that the Company had a large hidden reserve in its old- 
established and therefore much written-down plant and buildings at 
Mataura. , 


During the years from 1954 to 1960 several changes took place at 
the mill. When Wilson left in 1956, John Hart was appointed mill 
superintendent, but his best days were past and his health was failing. 
Within two years he had resigned and the Board looked outside the 
Company for a new mill manager. They appointed Robert J. Luck, an 
English-born papermaker from Kent who had been assistant manager 
at Whakatane Board Mills for several years. Luck was a man with a 
direct and sometimes abrupt approach to problems. He assumed full 
responsibility for the operations of the Company at Mataura, and with 
the perspective gained from working in modern paper mills he brought 
a fresh insight into the mill’s problems. The days of patching were 
over, he told the engineering staff, as he ordered new plant. For the first 
time since the war the mill had a senior executive willing to take initia- 
tives, to spend money and to force changes; Luck spent many long hours 
trying to improve the plant and the product at Mataura. One of the 
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many problems he faced was a lack of skilled tradesmen. The policy of 
building houses to attract and retain staff continued and in 1957 another 
group of houses was started with State Advances assistance in the 
Culling Terrace area. 

The sales organisation of NZPM remained unchanged, but the 
branch managers, L. Jackson at Auckland, N. Johnston at Wellington 
and C. R. Crowley at Christchurch faced many new problems. Compe- 
tition in the north was growing. Long-standing connections and the 
managers’ knowledge of wrapping paper stood the Company in good 
stead as the sales returns indicate, but the marketing system grew more 
chaotic as more consumers were able to force themselves onto the whole- 
salers’ list, and as large buyers sought and finally obtained quantity 
discounts. 

Some of the important changes in plant which had been delayed 
for so long in the decade after the Second World War were carried out. 
In 1955 the new pulpmaster and preparatory plant was installed and 
repairs to the roof over No. 2 and No. 4 machines completed. By 1957 
the No. 5 machine plant had a Masson Scott Midget refiner as well as 
the four breakers, four beaters and the old Walmsley refiner. No. 4 had 
four breakers, four beaters and a Walmsley refiner, while No. 2 had six 
very old beaters and an old Horne refiner. Later two other Midget 
refiners were installed for the MF machines. In 1957 the new mechanical- 
feed steam boiler was finally installed alongside the No. 3 boiler. The 
two venerable old boilers were closed down, and the Company looked 
forward to the end of the continual labour problems with firemen who 
were forced to work on the hand-fed boilers. 

One area of particular progress was the bag factory. W. J. Webb 
had been sent to Australia in 1955 to look at modern bagmaking and 
printing machines. Although no sophisticated printing machines were 
installed, Webb did return with two second-hand S.O.S. machines and 
Mataura began to compete with Weeks in the open South Island market. 
This move by Mataura caused some concern among the other bag- 
makers in the South Island and in 1959 the whole system was rational- 
ised. The three South Island bagmakers decided that Weeks would retire 
from the bag business there, and what machinery it had was sold to 
Mataura and Paper Products. Standard bags were made at the Mataura 
and Paper Products factories and sold under the Union label. Mataura 
received all the orders lodged south of the Waitaki River. Bag pro- 
duction increased after this, but Paper Products kept the growth sector 
of the market by retaining the special bag market and using modern 
printing equipment. 

One line of development which NZPM had to follow if it were to 
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strengthen its position in the paper market, was to make papers which 
its major competitors either did not or could not produce. The failure 
to market major alternative lines which would avert direct competition 
with Kinleith was one of Mataura’s serious weaknesses in 1954. By then 
the Board was aware of this weakness, and a committee of Jeffery, 
Dolamore and Couling investigated new avenues of production. The 
committee saw a need to improve quality and production on the No. 5 
MG machine because Kinleith had only an MF machine; although 
designed primarily for lightweight papers, it would have to continue 
to make kraft. No. 2 should be used to make lino felt, building paper, 
pressings, manilla, common and rope brown and, if delicensing took 
place, carton board components, production of which at that time was 
divided between Whakatane and Kinleith. The No. 4 machine was very 
vulnerable to Forest Products’ competition, but it had to continue to 
make kraft and Sandow. The committee suggested that greaseproof 
paper production be investigated, but it discounted any development 
into fine papers because of the tariff structure, the prospect of Australian 
production and the strength of the competition from British and Scandi- 
navian mills. 

Some changes were effected. Production of common brown, press- 
ings, envelope manilla and caps and sulphite papers did increase late 
in the 1950s. When Luck came, he set about developing some new lines 
which had been thrown in the mill’s lap by import licensing decisions 
of the government. Gradually the mill developed a satisfactory imitation 
greaseproof paper; large scale production began in 1958-59 and in 
1960-61 the mill delivered over 250 tons to the market. The paper, 
called Wetrap, was difficult to make on the Mataura machines and had 
no pretensions to equalling the quality of the imported article; import 
controls, however, secured it a grudging acceptance on the market. The 
second major new product was a heavy MF paper used as a base for 
wallpaper. Late in the 1950s two companies were established in the 
lower part of the North Island to make wallpaper, Ashley Wallpapers 
and New Zealand Wallpaper Company, and they asked the Mataura 
mill to produce samples of the paper they needed. After numerous trial 
runs a Satisfactory base was made, and in 1960-61 the mill delivered 
570 tons to the two companies. The new line had its problems; it was 
made in 66-inch rolls which were often damaged in transit; orders were 
often irregular and quality was a continual problem. By 1960-61 the mill 
was also making 250 tons of bleached kraft paper. 

The new mill manager, some improvements in plant, the develop- 
ment of new lines and better profitability, all improved the internal 
conditions of NZPM. 
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Despite the outward appearance of growth and development and 
the better internal situation in the Company, the basic weaknesses of 
NZPM remained. In fact its competitive position within the New Zea- 
land pulp and paper industry was more unsound in 1960 than it had 
been in 1954. In October 1959 Forest Products started a large new MG 
machine at Kinleith. Despite the marketing agreements, Mataura had 
been feeling the effects of competition. Then in 1959 the two com- 
panies discussed a new arrangement which would take into account 
Kinleith’s increased capacity. Mataura would continue to get pulp 
supplies from Kinleith wherever applicable, and Forest Products would 
extend its share of the market to include special lines of kraft not made 
at Mataura: crepe paper, MG envelope and poster paper, and bleached 
kraft sheets throughout New Zealand; sundry kraft lines, unbleached and 
bleached bag reel in the North Island; and unbleached kraft wrapping 
in the Auckland area. As a consequence the product market of NZPM 
was more restricted and its sales limited even more to the South Island; 
in 1959 and 1960 sales fell sharply in Auckland and only wallpaper base 
sales kept tonnages up in the Wellington area. The mill was also paying 
prices well above the world level for pulp from Kinleith. In the light- 
weight kraft market the Company faced increasing competition from the 
Caxton paper mill, which with modern machines was turning out a wide 
range of lightweight and household papers at prices which the Mataura 
mill could not hope to match. There were rumours of competition in the 
South Island where Forest Products had plans for a mill in Canterbury 
to use the state forests in the area. Even worse, it was hinted that the 
days of industrial licensing were drawing to an end. New Zealand 
Paper Mills Limited was not growing nearly as fast as its North Island 
rivals. Total sales in the lines Mataura produced increased 100% in the 
years between 1954 and 1960, but the sales of NZPM only went up 
by 40%. The growth in sales and profits was, it would seem, a rather 
ilusionary sign of real growth and development. 

Conditions within NZPM weakened its position in the competitive 
situation even further. The problems of the earlier postwar period were 
not solved: production capacity remained low; the financial resources 
of the Company were limited by a low capital structure and rather 
slender reserves; and working capital was less than £100,000 in the years 
from 1955 to 1958. Worse, the ‘ hidden reserve ’ in the depreciated plant, 
which some with a financial interest in the Company saw as a great 
asset, was in fact a very shaky and insubstantial security. Years of hard 
work, inadequate preventative maintenance, deferred maintenance and 
lack of development had its effect on the machines, the preparatory plant 
and the power plant and buildings of the Mataura mill. An independent 
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report in 1961 called the state of the plant ‘deplorable’. The No. 2 
beater room floor shook from side to side when the beaters were in 
operation and the fact that it had done so for many years did not make 
the situation any less alarming to a newcomer. In some of the large 
spherical digesters, the steaming rope and sacking had to be raked out 
by hand, and pulp was still being shovelled from the floor into beaters. 
Some of the electrical plant was in poor condition. In 1960 the MG 
cylinder was so badly scored that the man who finally had to grind it 
said it was the worst he had seen, some of the scores being over 
15 thousandths of an inch deep; the cylinders on the No. 4 machine 
were also in a very poor state of repair. 

Mill staff, out of necessity, had developed their own remedies for 
problems with the plant. The bearings on the oldest beaters were badly 
worn and the mill had a standing order with the local butcher for 
mutton fat. As the bearing heated up, the oil and fat combined to form 
a satisfactory and a reasonably long-lasting lubricant. Because the 
machine drives were worn and out of date, it was difficult to adjust the 
speed of parts of the machine to get the right tension or ‘draw’. The 
Mataura solution on the two MF machines was to slap a piece of belting 
or tin onto the machine pulley to alter its diameter and so vary the 
speed. The belting was stuck on with a local production, ‘ stick jaw’, a 
combination of rosin and linseed oil boiled up into a sticky mess. 

The Labour Department complained about inadequate washing 
facilities, the lack of guards and railings, slippery floors and stairways 
and poor lighting in the finishing room. Not unexpectedly, staff turnover 
in many years was well over 100%. The Company relied very heavily 
on a group of loyal employees of long standing on the production staff 
who knew from experience how to keep the machinery running and who 
were willing to do a lot of overtime to make up for shortages in skilled 
staff. With the plant in such poor condition, the mill continued to have 
serious quality problems. For example the production crews and R. J. 
Luck had tremendous problems in providing and continuing to provide 
a satisfactory wallpaper base. A high level of staff turnover made those 
problems no less easy to solve. 

Later reports suggest that the whole plant was in a seriously run- 
down condition. The boilers needed an overhaul; the steam engines on 
No. 2 and No. 4 machines were in danger of complete breakdown; 
buildings needed repairs. There is some evidence to suggest that the mill 
was locked into a pattern of decline from which it would be unlikely 
to emerge without a complete renovation imposed from outside. The 
condition of the plant was not good, and so quality was low; that made 
the production of new lines very difficult. Because of the competitive 
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situation this meant that it was unlikely that the mill could generate 
enough profit to finance renovations, and the Company could not attract 
and retain the skilled staff necessary to improve quality and change the 
plant. Thus conditions were perpetuated and the problems made worse. 

The whole situation was the result of old age, a long tradition of 
patching plant rather than replacing it with modern equipment, a lack 
of expenditure on maintenance especially since the Second World War, 
and a failure to appreciate that the plant had to be continually modern- 
ised if the mill was to achieve up-to-date levels of efficiency and quality 
in its production. Isolation, the length of service of some executives, and 
management problems at Mataura after the Second World War were 
some of the reasons why such a situation continued. Excessive financial 
stringency and the lack of close supervision and direction from Dunedin 
made the situation worse. Changing conditions and increasing competi- 
tion within the New Zealand pulp and paper industry made the rundown 
condition of the Mataura mill a fundamental weakness for NZPM. 

The directors of NZPM and R. J. Luck, were conscious of the 
effects of that weakness and of the need for the plant to be expanded 
if the Company were to survive in the new competitive situation. In 
1959 a scheme proposed adding the Riverhead driers to the No. 2 
machine to increase its capacity for wallpaper base production, renewing 
the wet end of No. 4 machine to boost its output of imitation grease- 
proof and other lines by 25%, and adding a suction press to the No. 5 
machine to improve its performance. These changes, which would 
increase production capacity to 12,000 tons, were no more than the 
suggestions of the reports of 1950. 

But in 1960 the Company went much further. It applied to the 
Licensed Industries Committee (the successor of the Bureau of Industry) 
for an extension to its licence to allow it to make semi-chemical and 
groundwood pulp and paper of all kinds except newsprint and kraft for 
multiwall bags. New Zealand Paper Mills Limited wanted to manu- 
facture its own pulp from forests near Mataura because Kinleith pulp 
was so expensive. Much of the groundwood pulp would be used for 
wallpaper base, cover papers, pressings, manillas, etc., and would be 
made on a new modern MF machine. The semi-chemical pulp was to be 
used in production of wet strength kraft. The plans included screening 
and flow equipment for the MG machine and a new finishing room and 
maintenance plant with the appropriate equipment. 

The proposals presage many later developments, but the pro- 
gramme was well beyond the resources of NZPM in 1960: it was too 
late for the Company to carry out such an extensive change without 
outside assistance. In fact, by April 1960 when the Company sought 
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the increased licence, it was already well on the way to becoming asso- 
ciated with a large industrial company in a development programme, 
and the application was made in order to facilitate the changes at 
Mataura which that company was to carry out. It is the various pro- 
posals to link NZPM with other companies in the pulp and paper 
industry which must now be considered. 


By the late 1950s, NZPM had three alternatives. It could continue 
on as it was and seek by small scale development to avert a breakdown 
and find a market position as a very small local producer. Second, it 
could sell out to a larger company either within the papermaking field 
or with intentions of entering it. Third, it could issue new capital to an 
outside company which would assist with a development programme 
at the mill to modernise the plant and produce papers for which there 
was no competitor. Given the state of the plant, the first alternative 
offered little comfort and by 1959 the Board does not appear to have 
considered it. But the other two remained very real options. 

By 1960 NZPM was no stranger to takeover bids and offers of 
cooperation, although on no occasion does the Company appear to have 
actively sought such offers. In 1953, the Auckland Paper Mills Ltd, a 
company with Caxton interests which was planning to build a mill to 
make household papers, approached NZPM proposing a merger of 
interests and the entry of Fletcher Holdings in a new company with a 
capital of £750,000 to be called, tentatively, New Zealand Paper Mills 
(Holdings) Co. Ltd. The No. 5 machine at Mataura would be trans- 
ferred to the north. Talks were held with Sir James Fletcher and Neill 
Cropper’s Dunedin representative, Sir Leonard Wright, but the Mataura 
board was reluctant to see the MG machine go north, for it was the 
mill’s major weapon in the fight with Kinleith. O’Shea argued influen- 
tially against merging with a company not yet established and in which 
Mataura would have only two of eight seats on the board, and claimed 
that the offer for Mataura shares was too low. Early in 1954 the 
directors rejected an offer of 350,000 5% preference shares in the new 
company in return for the NZPM shareholding, and said that they 
would only recommend an offer of 60/- a share to be paid in cash or 
shares at the shareholders’ discretion. Not surprisingly, Sir James 
Fletcher replied that the parties no longer felt it useful to proceed with 
the negotiations. 

Neill Cropper and Company kept its options open by offering to 
invest in any mill NZPM might establish in the North Island, and by 
suggesting at various times during the 1950s some sort of marketing 
arrangement with the Company or between Mataura and the Caxton 
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paper mill, which was the end result of the Auckland Paper Mill’s 
enterprise. 

Then, in the next year, 1955, Forest Products suggested an agree- 
ment between the two companies which would link them together ‘ in 
the very closest manner ’. Forest Products, according to the letter which 
was sent to the Board of NZPM, was keen to see the Mataura mill 
develop on lines complementary to its Kinleith plant. That company 
would consider an investment in Mataura, but the condition to any 
agreement was a seat on the Board for a Forest Products’ representative. 
The NZPM board received the proposal coolly; relations with Forest 
Products had not been good since that company established its markets 
in the previous year, and Couling perhaps had this in mind when he 
rather audaciously suggested that NZPM could market all the Kinleith 
paper production for Forest Products. Talks between the two companies 
ended. 

It was a different story in 1959. On 12 October R. H. Smythe 
(later Sir Reginald Smythe) met the Board of NZPM and outlined 
the steps his company had taken to cover the bleached and unbleached 
kraft market in the North Island. His company felt that it would be best 
if the two kraft producers in New Zealand cooperated, and therefore 
he offered to acquire a controlling interest in NZPM. Forest Products 
offered a two for one transfer of shares, guaranteed to retain the present 
directors and staff, and if the offer was accepted, wanted the right to 
immediately appoint two new members to the Board. The Board was 
divided over the proposals, but various offers and counter-offers took 
place secretly until, after a meeting between the Board of NZPM and 
Smythe, Henry, W. L. Wyber (the Forest Products’ chairman) and 
A. G. Wilson, Forest Products made an acceptable offer. It was con- 
tained in a letter of 27 November 1959: Forest Products would give 
three shares and 20/- in cash for each NZPM share. The conditions of 
the offer were that the Auckland company be given two seats on the 
Board immediately the offer was accepted by the shareholders, that the 
directors of NZPM recommend acceptance, and that before the offer 
was announced to shareholders, Forest Products or any consultants 
appointed by them be allowed to satisfy themselves as to the value of 
the plant at Mataura. 

By now rumours of the takeover offer had reached investors and 
the value of NZPM shares soared. On 1 December the Company issued 
a ‘don’t sell’ warning and said negotiations were proceeding with a 
North Island company. David Henry and his advisers travelled down to 
Mataura on 12 December and inspected the plant before returning to 
Dunedin for a crucial meeting with the Board of NZPM. Henry had 
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been surprised at the state of the mill at Mataura, and at the Dunedin 
meeting he withdrew his offer. Some discussion then ensued on previous 
offers, and Henry said he was prepared to sustain an earlier offer of two 
ordinary and one half preference Forest Products shares plus 10/- in 
cash, provided his board would agree. This was not good enough for 
the NZPM board, and Henry and his colleagues left Dunedin with the 
cryptic comment to the press that ‘the particular matters under dis- 
cussion had not materialised ’. That statement also ended the period of 
intense speculation in NZPM shares. Their market value had risen 
from 30/- early in the year, to over 90/- early in December. 

Perhaps the Board of NZPM felt able to treat what seems, in retro- 
spect, a very attractive offer in such a manner because the Company 
was being wooed on all sides. Prior to the Forest Products’ offer, the 
Board had entered into discussions with U.E.B. Co. Ltd. That company 
proposed much greater use of Mataura paper, and in October 1959 
suggested an exchange of eight shares for every five of NZPM and an 
interchange of directors. The offer was neither accepted nor rejected by 
the directors of NZPM who were then in serious negotiations with 
Forest Products. Then in November the Company received proposals 
for a closer association with Whakatane Board Mills: the Board, still 
involved with Forest Products, was not interested in that proposal either. 

Throughout the negotiations, the Board always had the third alter- 
native open to it: to issue capital to an outside company. Such a 
proposal was being pressed on it by another large company willing and 
eager to take up part of a new issue of shares. When negotiations with 
N.Z. Forest Products fell through, the Board resolved to retain control 
of Mataura and get cash and assistance for development from outside. 
On 30 May 1960 Dolamore announced these plans at the annual meeting 
of the Company and told the shareholders that a large industrial group 
had offered to take up 100,000 of a new issue of shares at a premium of 
20/- a share, and was willing to accept the responsibility for modernis- 
ing and developing the mill at Mataura and managing the whole Com- 
pany. That partner was the Fletcher Trust and Investment Company, 
part of the Fletcher group. 

Sir James Fletcher had taken an interest in NZPM for many years. 
Since 1951 he had been chairman of Tasman, and for some years his 
company had a connection with the Caxton mill. He was of course 
involved in the discussions about the Auckland Paper Mill’s venture 
with the Mataura company in 1953 and 1954. Sir James approached the 
Company again in 1958 suggesting a tie-up with Tasman, and during 
the spring of that year the Board of NZPM considered several offers 
from Tasman for a shareholding. Then Fletcher suggested that the 
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Kawerau company could take up 100,000 of a new issue of shares, 
provided the increase in capital was used to modernise the plant at 
Mataura and that Fletcher Holdings, as agents for Tasman, could 
nominate two men to the Board and arrange for pulp supplies from 
Tasman. The Board turned down the offer, refusing to consider anything 
less than a premium of 30/- on each share issued. The obligation to 
purchase pulp from Kinleith was also a stumbling block to any asso- 
ciation with Tasman. 

By the end of 1959 it would seem from the interest in Mataura 
being shown by both Fletcher and Forest Products, that NZPM was 
becoming involved in a struggle between the giants of the New Zealand 
industry. New machines were being installed at both Kinleith and 
Kawerau, the companies were looking for other areas of expansion, and 
the prospect of delicensing was growing stronger. Sir David Henry 
seemed determined to make all types of paper in the North Island 
except newsprint, and to establish a plant in the South Island to use its 
forest resources. Fletcher was considering the timber potential of the 
west coast of the South Island, and Sir James felt it necessary to form 
a strong Tasman-NZPM-Caxton alliance to meet the competition from 
Forest Products. 

Once the prospects of a takeover by Forest Products had passed in 
December 1959, things moved fast for NZPM. On 6 February 1960 
Fletcher wrote to Dolamore suggesting that the Company increase its 
capital to £500,000, issue a bonus of 100,000 shares on a one for two 
basis and issue a further 100,000 shares at a premium of 20/- for 
modernisation of the plant. Tasman, in the midst of major management 
changes, was unlikely to want to take up the shares, but Fletcher 
suggested that his own company might be able to do so. The conditions 
he proposed were that Fletchers arrange for long term pulp supplies 
from Tasman, that it have some control over management and sales, 
and that the Fletcher organisation be allowed to co-ordinate the activities 
of Tasman, Caxton and Mataura in order to secure an orderly and 
economic development of the three companies in the pulp and paper 
field. The suggested restructuring and offer from Fletchers was welcomed 
by the Board, and after meeting with Sir James Fletcher, NZPM went 
ahead to secure the permission of the Capital Issues Committee and the 
Licensed Industry Committee for the financial restructuring and develop- 
ment programme. 

A new danger made the link with Fletchers crucial for the future 
development of NZPM. Early in 1960 Forest Products announced 
proposals for a pulp and paper mill in Canterbury and on behalf of the 
Canterbury Paper Company it applied for a licence to erect a mill 
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capable of making 7,000 tons of kraft and 7,000 tons of board in North 
Canterbury using timber from state forests. Hurriedly, NZPM applied 
for an extension to its licence on the basis of the development proposals 
of 1960 for a groundwood mill plant and a new MF machine. Although 
the Forest Products sponsored application was deferred because of 
doubts about the availability of timber, the NZPM extension was 
granted. But then a government decision made all the applications and 
grants irrelevant and immaterial. In July 1960 the pulp and paper 
industry was delicensed. The system under which Mataura had sheltered 
for 20 years was now removed, and NZPM was left to the regulations 
of the market place and to ad hoc agreements with others in the 
industry. 

Luckily, the Company’s plans to issue capital to Fletchers were 
almost finalised. The offer for shares was made through the Fletcher 
Trust and Investment Company, which agreed to accept management 
responsibility and obtained the right to appoint one director to the 
Board, Sir James Fletcher himself being the first appointee. The Board 
of NZPM agreed in principle to the proposals and at an Extraordinary 
General Meeting on 26 August 1960 the necessary resolutions and 
changes in the articles of the Company were passed almost unanimously 
by the shareholders present. 

The advantages to NZPM of such an arrangement were quite 
apparent: new capital, new management, engineering and construction 
skills, and an indirect association with another industry in the pulp and 
paper field to lessen the Company’s dependence on Forest Products. 
For the Fletcher Group there were advantages also: Sir James secured 
part of his alliance against Forest Products’ threat to monopolise the 
industry in New Zealand; and various parts of the Fletcher organisation 
had the prospect of large South Island contracts in the reconstruction of 
the mill at Mataura. 


The years 1959 and 1960 were very important for NZPM. Increas- 
ing competition, the threat and then the reality of delicensing, the critical 
need for a plant modernisation programme and development at Mataura, 
the takeover offers and bids for shares, and finally the capital restructur- 
ing and management contract with the Fletcher Trust and Investment 
Company all make it one of the most important periods in the history 
of the Company. 

They were two years which came at the end of a long period of 
difficulty for NZPM. Lack of plant development made the competitive 
position of the Mataura mill very weak in 1954 when the Kinleith plant 
began, and the Company was forced to accept limits on its market. In 
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the period from 1954 some modernisation was carried out, some new 
lines introduced, and by and large the Company operated to make short 
term profits. But as in 1954, NZPM’s fundamental problems remained, 
both in its position within the industry and in the condition of the mill 
where the plant basically remained small, out of date, and in a poor 
condition. 

The leaders of the Company had failed to perceive early enough 
the threat of the competition, and then failed to improve the weakening 
position of the Company on the New Zealand market. More seriously, 
they had not maintained the plant well. The 8% dividend paid out every 
year was a false talisman of the state of affairs at Mataura; indeed, it 
could be suggested that such payments were one of the reasons why the 
plant was so badly run down. 

In 1943 and 1954 NZPM had lost part of its independence and 
given up part of its premier place as the successor of New Zealand’s 
premier papermaking companies. In 1960 it took a further step towards 
ultimately joining one of the large new companies; by then there was 
no real alternative if the papermaking industry in the south were to 
survive. 
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PROJECT RESURRECTION 
New Zealand Paper Mills Limited, 1961-1969 


IN the years between 1961 and 1969 the Mataura mill underwent 
tremendous changes. Machines were reconstructed, buildings altered, 
new plant came and went. The mill embarked on the difficult process of 
changing from producing primarily wrapping paper to manufacturing 
fine papers, or to use the parlance of the papermaking industry, from 
being a ‘ brown’ mill to being a ‘ white’ mill. It was an undertaking of 
great magnitude, but one which was very necessary if the mill were to 
survive. One consultant used the term ‘ Project Resurrection ’ to describe 
the mill reconstruction. Because of the need for basic repairs, modernisa- 
tion, and the change to fine paper production it was no over-statement. 
At the same time the structure of the company, NZPM, was changed: 
sales and marketing were reorganised, management control was handed 
over to other companies, and the financial structure and ownership of 
the Company altered several times. The 1960s was a decade of change 
for NZPM. 


In 1960 the capital of the Company was increased to £500,000, 
£400,000 of it issued. One hundred thousand of the new shares were 
distributed to existing shareholders as a bonus issue funded out of a 
property revaluation reserve. A further 100,000 were issued to the 
Fletcher Trust at a premium of 20/- a share in order to provide 
£200,000 for modernisation. The voting strength of the trust was limited 
to 10,000 to safeguard the rights of the individual shareholders, and Sir 
James Fletcher took the seat on the Board. The Fletcher Trust assumed 
responsibility for management and a managing director was appointed. 
He was Maurice Hobday, an English-trained papermaker from Kent 
who had come to New Zealand to manage Tasman. From there he went 
to Whakatane Board Mills and after that company was taken over by 
N.Z. Forest Products in 1960, Hobday spent some time with ANZIEL 
and then returned to the Fletcher fold to look after Mataura. 

The condition of the mill at Mataura shocked and amazed those 
from the outside. Hobday immediately closed down the No. 2 machine, 
shut down the beater loft, installed safer switch gear in the electrical 
control equipment and strengthened the river race wall. The major task 
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of the management, however, was to resurrect the whole plant, and 
during the summer of 1960-61 various schemes were discussed. One 
report, drawn up by Luck, recommended immediately scrapping the 
beaters on the No. 2 machine and the two old boilers, buying a Drons- 
field roll grinder and establishing a preventative maintenance section. In 
fact some of these changes were underway when Hobday arrived. Luck’s 
long term proposals including scrapping No. 2, rebuilding No. 4 to make 
fine papers and buying new machines to make light card and wallpaper 
base. Cost ruled out the prospect of any new machines: Fletcher told 
the Annual General Meeting in 1961 that to install a new machine 
would cost over £1,500,000. 

A. D. Little Inc., a firm of American consultants, was compiling a 
report on the resources of the West Coast for Fletcher Holdings and the 
group asked it also to report on NZPM. The consultants found that the 
situation was very serious. The Company’s plant was in a state of poor 
repair; it was located at the other end of the country from its main 
markets and raw materials; it was dependent on competitors for pulp; 
and it faced the prospect of continued expansion at Kinleith. New Zea- 
land Paper Mills Limited had to protect its North Island markets and 
attempt to enter new product areas to replace those it was likely to lose 
to competitors. In the eyes of the consultants, the future role of Mataura 
would be as a small to medium size speciality mill. 

In the area of raw material preparation the report recommended 
using local waste paper and installing a de-inking plant; semi-chemical 
pulp production would be uneconomic and groundwood production was 
only marginally profitable on the scale envisaged at Mataura. The mill 
needed a water filtration plant if it were to move into fine papers, 
refiners, automated pulp handling and better head boxes for the 
machines. The report recommended that No. 2 be closed down and 
No. 4 be given a new press section and an electric drive. The MG 
machine required a suction press, a suction couch and a new hood. Save- 
alls should be installed on No. 4 and improved on the MG. In the 
finishing area the report recommended a new finishing room, a ware- 
house and a railway bridge over the river to give the mill direct access 
to its private siding. The total cost of these changes was estimated to be 
about £420,000. 

On the marketing side the report suggested the immediate develop- 
ment of imitation greaseproof, wallpaper base, cover paper, a manilla 
envelope paper and specialised kraft lines, and long term planning to 
make fine papers. The Company should continue to make common 
wrapping lines to fill South Island requirements. An outside agency 
should be appointed, the branches closed down and all operations 
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centralised at Mataura. As a long term strategy, the report suggested 
that NZPM seek to merge with Caxton which was establishing itself in 
the last growth area in the New Zealand market for wrapping papers, 
household papers. 

A second company of consultants, R. D. Greenwood, Glasgow and 
Associates, prepared a report on the management at the mill in June 
1961. That report proposed extensive changes to end wasteful records 
procedures, establish budgets and targets, improve communications and 
tighten management control over the mill. Like the Little report it 
recommended establishing the head office at Mataura and closing 
branches. 

Detailed plans for the reconstruction of the mill were drawn up in 
consultation with James Motherwell of Sandwell Company, British 
Columbia, and it was that company which labelled the undertaking 
‘Project Resurrection’. Sir James Fletcher and Hobday were very 
involved in the planning and the Little recommendations were modified. 
From the beginning Hobday had proposed a small groundwood mill 
because waste paper supplies were too uncertain for a de-inking plant. 
His second major departure in plant was to retain the No. 2 machine to 
make wallpaper base even though it would require extensive modifica- 
tions including an electric drive and the addition of parts of the River- 
head machine. On No. 4 the most immediate aim was to increase its 
capacity by changing the press section and installing a new drive. No. 5 
machine would eventually move away from the tissue field because of 
Caxton competition, but in the short term it needed regrinding, attention 
to the hood and a suction press section. The third departure by Hobday 
from the Little report was the stress placed on fine paper production. 
Hobday prefaced his recommendations on plant in August 1961 with 
the comment: 


The future success of NZPM Ltd depended 1) on avoiding 
competition with existing paper producers in New Zealand and 
2) entering the markets where relatively high selling prices 
ensures reasonable profits despite slow machines and high 
distribution costs. 


The obvious solution was fine paper. Hobday’s immediate concerns in 
other areas of the mill were in the preparatory plant, where he proposed 
a waste paper slusher, new refiners to replace most of the old beaters, 
and a water filtration plant as well as the groundwood pulp mill. The 
plans for new savealls were confined to No. 4 machine and Hobday 
delayed building a new finishing room and abandoned the scheme to 
make a railway siding to the mill over the river. 
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Project Resurrection was designed to achieve two things. First, to 
expand production of wallpaper base from local raw materials; this had 
immediate prospects on an expanding market where NZPM did not face 
competition and, according to the understanding of some of the leaders 
of the Company, would not face competition from the Tasman mill 
which had the capacity and plant to make it. It was a brave and, some 
would say, foolhardy aim, because wallpaper base production was based 
on a groundwood mill which Little had called only marginally profitable 
and its market was only secure if Tasman did not enter the field. The 
second major aim of the project was to profitably make fine papers. This 
idea had been present from the beginnings of Fletcher involvement and 
was expressed in R. J. Luck’s plans. No doubt he and Hobday had in 
mind the small one-mill companies of Scotland and England where 
highly skilled and experienced papermakers produced good quality fine 
papers and found a niche on the market. 

The recommendations of the managing director were adopted by 
the Board and throughout 1961 and 1962 much of the physical recon- 
struction of the mill was carried out. In January 1962 the head office 
was transferred to a new single-storey building at the north end of the 
mill. In May part of the groundwood pulp mill aroused much interest 
as it wound its ponderous way south from Lyttelton in a 28-hour journey 
by road to the mill. It was the chip silo and when erected it stood 43ft 
high and 17ft 9in in diameter. By November the pulp mill was in 
operation. Logs were barked, chipped and then ground in two Bauer 
refiners in series. In these refiners the chips were conveyed by water 
through two patterned steel discs which rotated against each other. As 
the wood passed in at the centre and out through a very narrow gap at 
the edges of the discs it was broken into fibres. The pulp was then 
cleaned on a Hymac screen and in a Bauer centricleaner and pumped to 
the mill. Most of the wood came from the Pebbly Hills State Forests in 
Southland and the plant was reputedly the only one of its type using 
pinus radiata. 

The new waste paper plant came into operation in December 1962. 
The paper was taken up a conveyor beside the pulpmaster, reduced to 
pulp in a slusher, passed over a Jonsson Screen and through vortraps to 
remove impurities, and treated in a deflaker to break open the fibre 
bundles. The plant could treat up to 26 tons a day. In July 1963 the 
new water treatment plant was commissioned. It was essential if the mill 
were to make fine paper. Mataura mill used over 1,000,000 gallons of 
water a day and the plant had a capacity of 500 gallons a minute. The 
water was chlorinated, passed through an alum dosing plant, put in a 
flocculation chamber, transferred to a 80,000 gallon settling basin and 
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finally filtered through a sand bed. The new preparatory plant was 
installed by February 1963; most beaters were replaced by refiners with 
a direct feed from the pulpmaster and waste paper plant. 

Nos. 2, 4 and 5 machines were renamed Nos. 1, 2 and 3 respectively. 
Over the Christmas period of 1962 major repairs were carried out on 
No. 2 and No. 3 machines. No. 2, the long MF machine installed in 
1923, was given a new drive with cone pulleys, mechanical linkage and 
an electric prime mover: the days of ‘ stickjaw’ and 12-inch belts were 
gone. The machine was also lengthened by giving it a new wet end with 
a longer wire and a new reel-up. The changes improved its drying per- 
formance, enabled it to make imitation greaseproof more satisfactorily 
and increased its speed from 450 f.p.m. to 650 f.p.m. The cylinder on 
the MG machine, now No. 3, was reground with the Dronsfield grinder 
the Company had bought; a suction couch roll was installed and the 
drying hood improved. These changes were accomplished in several 
weeks of intense activity at the mill, but they were the results of months 
of planning and preparation which was often done at weekends to enable 
production to be maintained on the old equipment until the new was 
ready. For example, over the Christmas break more than five miles of 
new piping was cut in at the mill. The engineering staff battled long and 
hard with the old plant, often unearthing new faults and meeting new 
problems. The changeover in the summer of 1962 was a considerable 
achievement. 

Many improvements were made to other parts of the mill: buildings 
were strengthened, lighting improved, an engineers’ shop supplied with 
much new equipment, and work started on an extension to the finishing 
room. Staff facilities were improved: new lunch rooms, better working 
facilities, an extension of the superannuation scheme, and increases in 
the money spent on the housing scheme until in March 1963 the Com- 
pany had 47 houses in Mataura. By the middle of 1963 the first stage 
of the reconstruction was almost complete and the renovated machines 
had their first trial runs. The scale of the reconstruction was large, and 
it is apparent in the growth of the fixed assets of the Company from 
£399,547 in 1961 to £1,327,396 in 1963. 

Hobday spent much of his time at the mill and in liaison with over- 
seas consultants and suppliers, the Board and Sir James Fletcher, who 
himself kept a close eye on the direction and progress of the recon- 
struction. But the day-to-day work was done by a new group of execu- 
tives. In June 1961 William McLean resigned as chief engineer after 36 
years in the position. His replacement, R. H. Walkington, who had been 
at Whakatane with Hobday, was an English engineer who had to come 
to New Zealand to work on the Roxburgh Hydro scheme. At Mataura 
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it was his responsibility to implement the reconstruction of the mill, 
supervise the numerous contracts and secure plant and services from 
local engineering firms. In 1962 R. J. Luck resigned as mill superin- 
tendent to take up a position with UEB Industries and R. H. Walking- 
ton was appointed mill manager. J. Grant, who had been an engineer 
with the Company in the 1940s, returned in 1961 and he became chief 
engineer in the following year. The engineering staff had to battle with 
many problems: keeping the old plant going, building up a new system, 
solving the further problems which were usually revealed as old equip- 
ment was replaced and dealing with the teething problems of new plant. 

In 1961 another Whakatane man came south. He was J. Veale, a tall 
personable Irishman. With Walkington’s encouragement, Veale improved 
paper testing facilities and began to modernise the methods of stock 
preparation and quality control at the mill by installing instruments and 
beginning formal testing procedures. In 1962 he became assistant mill 
manager. G. R. Couling retired after 39 years with the Company in 
1962. The position of general manager was abolished and a management 
accountant working with a Wellington company was appointed secretary- 
accountant to replace both Couling and F. McLean who had resigned 
as company secretary. He was I. H. Douglas, who shouldered much of 
the burden of financial and secretarial administration. I. H. Douglas, 
like those on the production and engineering side, had virtually to start 
from scratch. The old leather-bound ledgers used since 1905 were 
scrapped, costing and budgeting procedures which had ended in the 
hiatus caused by management changes and the shift to Mataura, began 
under new systems, and staff had to be trained in new skills. 

This involved very hard work and extremely long hours, and it was 
not uncommon to find J. H. Douglas, R. H. Walkington and their asso- 
ciates at work on Saturday and Sunday doing the necessary administra- 
tion, working around the clock to solve problems in production, or cost- 
ing and devising new plans and budgets. One of their successes was to 
instill a similar sense of duty and spirit into most of those who worked at 
the mill. People were involved in the fortunes of the mill; papermaking 
staff and engineering staff cooperated in their determination to beat the 
problems facing the mill; men with new skills were recruited from over- 
seas, like the two Scottish papermakers, E. Kain and W. Cox. Outside 
companies and local organisations were involved in the process, like 
Invercargill and Dunedin engineering companies and local service clubs 
and management groups. By 1963 the team at Mataura was well estab- 
lished, the first part of the reconstruction had been carried out except 
for the restoration of No. 1 machine, and the mill was ready to run 
trials for fine paper production. 
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There was, however, still an enormous amount to be done, for 
the full reconstruction of the mill was by no means complete. As 
work proceeded it was found that the buildings and associated plant 
were in a much worse condition than had been previously thought. 
Over £132,000 had to be spent on the power supply units to make 
them safe and to improve in particular the hydro gates and race. 
The machines needed much more work done on the ancillary plant, for 
pumps, pipes, stock and blend chests were in too poor a condition to 
secure the quality control necessary for fine paper production. The 
decision to retain No. 1 meant extra work on savealls and strengthening 
its foundations. When No. 2 was given a trial it was found that it needed 
strengthening. No. 3 boiler had to be repaired. In August 1962 Hobday 
presented a revised estimate of the costs of modernisation. The major 
items were £175,000 for power and water supplies, £187,000 on the 
waste paper and groundwood mill, £100,000 on No. 3, and £355,000 
on buildings. The total cost would now be £1,123,000. 

The need for increased capital caused some financial difficulties. As 
intended, Caxton Paper Mills Ltd took up the other £100,000 of unissued 
capital in May 1962 on the same terms as the Fletcher Trust. Berridge 
Spencer joined the Board, Caxton took over the toilet roll business and 
agreed not to make heavy MG wrapping paper, the two mills bought 
overseas pulp jointly, and there were plans for an exchange of technical 
services. In little over a year, however, the Caxton shareholding was sold 
to the Fletcher Trust and Berridge Spencer, perhaps surprised at the 
amount of money being spent at Mataura, decided to go his own way. 
The Company raised more money by issuing £400,000 worth of deben- 
tures. This solved the immediate financial problem, but it was clear that 
much more money would have to be spent at Mataura. Besides, the 
Company had still to make satisfactory fine paper, develop good market- 
ing facilities and, above all, secure profitability. 


New Zealand Paper Mills Limited could not continue to rely on 
outside finance for its development: it was time for consolidation. The 
seemingly limitless requirement for capital expenditure was a serious 
problem which accentuated the need to maintain sales revenue and then 
obtain markets for new products, in particular, the fine papers which the 
reconstruction of the mill allowed it to produce. Sales operations were 
changed. The Greenwood report had recommended that the branches 
and warehouses be closed and that the Company appoint selling agents. 
This was rejected by the Dunedin members of the Board, and only after 
many reports and pressure from Sir James Fletcher were the branches 
closed. Branch managers were retained to assist with distribution in the 
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regions they had controlled. In July 1962 G. Roddick, who had been 
with N.Z. Forest Products, was appointed sales manager. Roddick, with 
the support of Hobday, was a strong advocate of establishing a selling 
organisation with company representatives in the four main centres 
serviced by Neill Cropper and Co. and a sales manager directly respon- 
sible to the mill. The Board was divided over the proposal particularly 
as it affected fine paper distribution. Some members wanted the paper 
to go directly to paper merchants, but Fletchers feared the influence of 
Forest Products on the Paper Merchants Association and the agency 
with Neill Cropper was established. 

The arrangements with Forest Products soon ended. As early as 
May 1961 Hobday sought an adjustment in pulp prices from Kinleith, 
and when that mill could not meet the price offered by Tasman for 
sulphate pulp, buying was transferred to Kawerau. This ended the 
marketing agreement with Forest Products of 1959, but the established 
pattern of Mataura supplying wrapping paper in the South Island and 
some lines in Wellington seems to have continued in practice. 

There was no dramatic increase in sales to provide a return on the 
money already spent on the mill and funds for further capital expendi- 
ture. The output of the mill increased from just under 8,000 tons in 
1962 to almost 10,000 tons in 1964, but much of the fine paper was not 
up to quality and had to be sold as retree or returned to process. Sales 
revenue only increased about 13% in a period of economic growth and 
increasing paper consumption in New Zealand. It was vital that the 
Company expand its specialist and fine paper lines because Kinleith 
capacity in the standard wrapping lines was much greater. Even after 
the reconstruction at Mataura was complete, the northern mill would 
have three times the capacity on MG machines, and six times on MF. 

Progress was very slow for NZPM. The plant needed constant up- 
grading and repair, and this caused delays and lost production. Wall- 
paper base production was beset with problems in quality control, 
handling the large rolls and satisfying the erratic orders of the converters. 
The groundwood pulp mill did not operate very successfully, producing 
less pulp than expected at a much higher cost and with frequent prob- 
lems in maintaining a consistent quality. Hobday’s son, T. M. Hobday, 
was appointed assistant technical manager for two years in 1963, in an 
attempt to solve the problems but he had little success. 

The greatest disappointment was the very slow progress made in 
establishing a fine paper market. Quality problems on the No. 2 machine 
continued and the need to make many short trial runs did not help in 
overcoming them. Finishing and sorting was difficult because of the lack 
of training and poor facilities in the salle. By 1964 only the lightweight 
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paper, banks, was established in the market. Prospects for tinted banks 
and bonds were quite good and if the mill could maintain quality, 
duplicating paper offered a good market. In 1964, however, it was not 
yet proven that NZPM could meet the very high standards set by 
merchants and printers in New Zealand for fine papers. 

One of the problems was staff training. R. H. Walkington began 
training schemes after he became mill manager, but it was difficult to 
train men accustomed to using experience and craftsmanship to rely 
on dials and gauges, and it took time to secure the tremendous lift in 
quality standards necessary throughout the mill to produce satisfactory 
fine papers. The mill did not yet have the full laboratory and testing 
facilities it needed; for example, there was still no testing done on night 
shifts. It was obviously going to take a great deal of time, effort and 
capital expenditure on new plant, new staff and training in new skills 
to reach a satisfactory position on the fine paper market. 

Yet NZPM did not have a great deal of time. It faced competition 
from N.Z. Forest Products which was developing its own range of fine 
papers, and despite considerable cooperation over entering the New 
Zealand market with a local fine paper, Forest Products could easily 
thwart Hobday’s efforts to supply fine paper throughout the New 
Zealand market. The Mataura mill was not operating efficiently because 
of problems with the plant, a lack of good recovery systems which meant 
high fibre losses, and a staff whose skills in fine papermaking were still 
being learned. Projected sales and production targets for fine papers 
were not reached and this reduced the budgeted revenue. In 1963 the 
situation was worsened by reduced orders on the MG machine and 
declining bag sales because the factory could not make printed bags. 
In August 1963 the mill was over 1,000 tons behind its production target. 
Hobday noted gloomily in his report for the 1963-64 year, 


The year began if not with confirmed optimism, at least with 
hope which, as the months passed, slowly diminished. 


In that report he revealed a loss of over £60,000. Very high charges for 
maintenance, increased depreciation and heavy interest payments had 
not been covered by increased revenue. When coupled with a loss of 
over £50,000 in the previous year it was very clear that the Company 
was not yet in a satisfactory position. Project Resurrection still had a 
long way to go. 

The Board of NZPM reacted to the difficult situation with some of 
its old caution. The reconstruction of No. 1 machine was delayed and 
the question of further development was deferred after the Board was 
divided over a proposal to further increase capital. Hobday was not 
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pleased: he argued that No. 1 had to be developed to use the ground- 
wood pulp plant for wallpaper base production. He also considered an 
increase in capital very necessary, and in December 1963 he presented 
a report on further development which proposed an increase to 
£1,000,000, 250,000 shares to be offered to existing shareholders at a 
5/- premium. The Fletcher Trust would take up its portion of this issue 
and advance the Company £100,000 to allow it to meet some of its 
liabilities and to reconstruct the No. 1 machine, provided that the money 
was used for that purpose and the advance paid back within one year. 
The proposal was in fact an ultimatum, for the alternative to acceptance 
was a Fletcher withdrawal. There was no doubt where the real power 
lay and the Board agreed to the proposals. 

The capital from the restructuring was used to pay off creditors, to 
pay back the Fletcher Trust deposit and reduce the bank overdraft, and 
to carry out further capital works. Some of the drying cylinders and the 
second press from the old Riverhead machine which had lain at the 
mill for over 40 years were added to No. 1 machine to give it a greater 
drying capacity. The machine also got an electric drive and a size press. 
In 1965 trials of writing paper and wallpaper base were run on the 1893 
machine; it was, according to Hobday, a great boost to morale to see 
it running again and given such a face lift. 

Hobday was nothing if not optimistic. In fact 1964 and 1965 saw 
the problems of NZPM continue. In 1965 the Company announced a 
loss, albeit much reduced, for the third year running. Quality control 
problems continued because of high staff turnover, as well as the need 
to make short run trials of many different grades and types of fine 
paper. Finishing facilities were inadequate. Problems with the ground- 
wood pulp mill remained unsolved and its operations were uneconomic. 
The position of NZPM on the market was not good, as the Company 
battled the suspicion of New Zealand-made fine paper, Mataura’s image 
as a wrapping mill and the antagonism to the poor quality of early fine 
paper runs. 

Even so, the problems of the Company in 1965 should not be 
allowed to obscure the development which had taken place since 1960. 
An extremely competent and hard working management team had been 
created at the mill, those at Mataura had been involved with the for- 
tunes of the Company and there were signs in the success of duplicating 
paper, which outsold its Kinleith alternative, that the basic skills of fine 
papermaking were being developed. Many of the basic physical changes 
in plant had been carried out. 

Maurice Hobday presided over the period from 1960 to 1966 
when he returned to England. Hobday was, and still is, a controversial 
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figure, partly because of his personality, for he was very much the 
English gentleman, partly because of his ability to spend money on 
capital works, and above all because of what he spent much of that 
money on. Hobday was the man responsible for the groundwood 
pulp mill and the reconstruction of No. 1 machine. In the long term 
neither project was successful. Both were related to the decision to 
concentrate on wallpaper base production, a decision which was in 1961 
recommended by the Little report and influenced by the struggle the 
mill was engaged in to survive and the fact that the wallpaper base could 
be very important to the Company and give the mill time to develop 
other lines. The economics of the decision, however, were based on the 
insubstantial foundation of a vague inter-industry agreement. The 
groundwood pulp mill was always a marginal proposition in theory and 
it proved to be an unprofitable one in practice. Hobday was unwise to 
spend so much trying to improve it and in 1964 his decision to renovate 
the No. 1 machine was mistaken, particularly in so far as it was based 
on using the pulp from the groundwood plant. 

Just how far Hobday can be held responsible for the problems in 
developing fine paper markets is very difficult to ascertain, for it would 
have taken time to reach a higher level of quality and technology under 
any management. The appointment of G. K. Abercrombie and D. R. 
McKenzie late in 1965 filled some of the gaps on the technical side, but 
it did seem that the Company needed more expertise, capital and a new 
emphasis on finishing and quality control to successfully break into fine 
papers and to accomplish the full resurrection of the Mataura mill. It 
was by 1964 clear to the Fletcher organisation that it could not readily 
supply these needs. 


When the financial structure of NZPM was changed in 1964 a new 
outside company bought into the Company and within 18 months had 
accepted full responsibility for its management. That company was N.Z. 
Forest Products. Now that the major reconstruction work of the mill 
was nearly over, the Fletcher group had less interest in Mataura. A 
series of ad hoc agreements at the highest levels of New Zealand in- 
dustry made it unlikely that Fletchers would itself enter the papermaking 
tield and the company recognised that the rescue operations of NZPM 
had struck problems which the large Auckland papermaking company 
could better tackle. The marketing of fine papers had led NZPM into 
close contact with Forest Products, and with the death of Sir David 
Henry in 1963 relations between the Fletcher group and N.Z. Forest 
Products had improved. Early in 1964 discussions were under way after 
Fletchers asked Forest Products to take up the unallotted capital. 
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Forest Products felt it was better that the Mataura mill be in its 
hands than in those of someone who might attempt to disrupt the 
industry. An interest in the development of NZPM would assist in the 
rational marketing of fine papers and allow the companies to cooperate 
in negotiations with the government about such things as competition 
from Australia under the new NAFTA trade agreement. The company 
was not, therefore, averse to Fletchers’ offer and eventually it agreed to 
take up 250,000 shares at a premium of 20/-. The offer was accepted 
at an Extraordinary General Meeting of NZPM on 27 August 1964. At 
the same time the existing shareholders were asked to take up part of 
the new issue and the balance was distributed as a bonus issue. 

In effect, the changes gave both N.Z. Forest Products and the 
Fletcher Trust just under a 30% interest in the Company, and the general 
shareholders the remaining 40%. The board of directors changed. 
Fletchers had its two representatives, Sir James and R. G. Stark, an 
Invercargill accountant; Forest Products appointed W. L. Wyber and 
R. H. Smythe; the representatives of the general shareholders were J. G. 
Jeffery, J. G. Dykes, J. W. Smeaton and P. S. Anderson. In 1962 Dola- 
more had resigned as chairman after an association with the Company 
which spanned 43 years; Dykes became chairman and Anderson joined 
the Board. One year later O’Shea’s appointment as a local director at 
Wellington ended. 

At the end of 1965 Fletcher Trust handed management responsi- 
bility over to Forest Products. Hobday left after a career in NZPM 
which saw many of the tremendous changes to update the plant carried 
out and a good management team developed at Mataura. Maurice Hob- 
day can take some of the credit for such progress. Two Forest Products 
men became joint managing directors. One was A. W. Mackney who 
took responsibility for mill operations at Mataura; the other was D. O. 
Walker who concentrated on the marketing and financial side of the 
business. R. H. Walkington became general manager and these three 
men, with I. H. Douglas as secretary, constituted an executive com- 
mittee at Mataura with overall responsibility for the operations of the 
Company. Soon after Forest Products took over the management in 
January 1966, G. K. Abercrombie arrived from Scotland and became 
mill manager. George Abercrombie had trained in the mills of Wiggins 
Teape, the leading British fine papermakers, and he was appointed in 
part because of his technical expertise in that field. The changeover in 
management was effected with very little fuss and the executive com- 
mittee worked well and involved management at Mataura more in policy 
decisions than previously. 

There was a sense of considerable relief at Mataura and through- 
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out NZPM when Forest Products took up a share in the Company and 
assumed the management contract. The mill had the services of N.Z. 
Forest Products’ technical and personnel departments; NZPM could fit 
in with Kinleith marketing and production schedules and avert head-on 
competition. Second, the large company was now committed to the 
Mataura mill. Since the 1950s Forest Products had had the economic 
power to push NZPM out of the industry in New Zealand; but with 
Forest Products directly involved in the fortunes of Mataura there were 
extra sanctions against that happening, both in the people within Forest 
Products who were supporting Mataura projects, and in the public 
outery which would ensue should the mill be closed down by a large 
competitor. Finally, for those in NZPM there was the extra security of 
being part of the country’s largest company. 

When the executive committee took over responsibility for NZPM 
one of their first concerns was to increase the efficiency of the mill and 
the quality of paper made in it, in order to accomplish the change to a 
‘white’ mill. The Forest Products directors on the Board insisted that 
all profits be ploughed back into the plant for this purpose. Various 
devices were installed to reduce fibre loss from the machines by improv- 
ing the centricleaners on No. 2 machine and installing a backwater 
system on No. 1; the press section on No. 2 machine was replaced; in 
1967 the hydro race wall was strengthenend and in 1968 Morden refiners 
were installed and planning began for a major reconstruction of No. 2 
machine, Other important developments were an extension to the finish- 
ing room at the south end of the plant, and a new materials store at the 
north end. 

A second concern of Forest Products was to cut out the uneconomic 
operations of the Company and the groundwood pulp mill was one of 
the first to be investigated. Its future was thrown further in doubt when 
the Tasman company decided to produce wallpaper base paper after 
changes in its ownership and direction and an approach by a converter. 
Mataura could not compete because freight rates, the scale of opera- 
tions and the benefits of slush pulp made the Tasman paper over 25% 
cheaper. After a series of discussions with Tasman and government the 
best NZPM could do was to secure a phase-out period of two years. 
Various alternative uses for mechanical pulp were considered including 
MF printing paper and supercalendered paper. The prospects seemed 
promising enough for the renovated supercalender to be tested and some 
changes made to the No. 1 machine, although its future too now hung 
in the balance. But none of the proposed new lines offered much hope 
of a large consumption of pulp and this spelled the end for the ground- 
wood pulp plant. In 1967 Walker told the Board that it was costing 
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50% more to use pulp from it than to buy in from outside. In July the 
decision was made to close it down, and a year later parts of the mill 
were sold to Forest Products. 

In 1966 the Company suffered a second restriction to its range of 
products. Caxton had started a large new MG machine which gave its 
mill the capacity to make lightweight kraft wrapping papers. New 
Zealand Paper Mills Limited came to an agreement with the company 
that Mataura would give up lightweight wrappings in return for Caxton’s 
staying out of the heavier wrapping markets. 

The loss of the wallpaper base and light wrapping market made the 
need to develop fine paper markets even greater if NZPM were to sur- 
vive. Between 1965 and 1969 the markets were found: that breakthrough 
was the major achievement of the second half of the 1960s. By 1967 
some progress was being made. Gestetner duplicating paper, for which 
Mataura had the sole manufacturing rights in New Zealand, was selling 
well and other Mataura duplicators were more popular than the Kinleith 
product because they used softer imported pulp. Banks met a ready 
market and bond papers were under trial with printers. White wove 
writing paper met the standard specifications of the Government Printer 
for use in schools, Mataura was the only mill making tinted banks and 
bonds and azure laid paper. The mill ran MF printing paper and most 
quality problems were solved by 1968. By that time NZPM was investi- 
gating making its own watermarked white bond and had begun to run 
trials of specialised fine papers such as xerox paper and spot copy paper. 

This progress had its effect on sales. In 1965 receipts from fine 
paper made up only 20% of revenue and the mill sold 2,305 tons of fine 
paper. But in the following year much of the increase in sales came from 
fine papers, and in 1969 the managing director reported that the heavy 
demand for fine papers had outstripped the plant’s capacity to produce. 
Duplicating paper, tinted banks and bond and xerox paper sold well 
and had provided a very good return. Total sales of all paper and bags 
increased from $2,475,522 in 1964 to $3,829,756 in 1967. 

The most important factor in the development of fine paper markets 
was the satisfactory performance of the mill in producing good and 
consistent quality. Much of this was the result of Forest Products’ 
involvement, for it laid strong emphasis on technical services and quality 
control. The improvements in plant for cleaning the pulp, the eradication 
of potential trouble spots like exposed pulp storage, greatly improved 
testing facilities and shift testing, and the renewed effort to involve the 
men on the machines in quality control and to provide them with the 
backing of technical knowledge all helped to raise the level of quality 
at the mill. Finishing room facilities were improved and work began on 
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a new extension for the salle. Those at the top of the Company like 
K. Boland, managing director from 1967, established good relations with 
printers and the paper merchants and worked to secure a good name 
for the Mataura product. It was a long difficult and often frustrating 
process as trial runs went out to printers and were returned, as standards 
were met once and then lost until new faults had been eliminated, as 
the mill was slowly but surely tidied up and as customers were placated, 
persuaded and finally satisfied. By 1969 production of a satisfactory 
fine paper in standard lines could be assured and in cooperation with 
Kinleith the standard fine paper market in New Zealand was conquered. 
For a mill which had been so decrepit 10 years previously it was a 
tremendous achievement. 

Two things assisted in the satisfactory entry into the fine paper 
market. The first was a reorganisation of selling methods. The list of 
wholesalers in wrapping paper had already been pruned considerably 
to about 200 merchants who distributed to over 12,000 users, Fine paper 
was all sold through the Paper Merchants Association except for 
supplies to the Government Printer who proved an important customer 
for the mill. The second factor assisting NZPM was close cooperation 
with Kinleith. The Paper Merchants Association insisted on uniform 
prices, and N.Z. Forest Products kept out of various parts of the market 
at various times to suit Mataura production and if its own export pulp 
orders left room for expansion at the southern mill. The attempts by 
Hobday to cover all of New Zealand in standard fine papers ended 
because of this rationalisation and because of the high distribution costs 
which had resulted from the policy. The Mataura wrapping markets 
were also guaranteed. 

At the heart of the successful development of fine paper production 
at Mataura were the people in NZPM. The joint managing directors, 
A. W. Mackney and D. O. Walker, used their production and marketing 
expertise to improve the position of the Company, but their time was 
limited by Forest Products’ committments and in 1967 K. Boland was 
appointed managing director at Mataura. Ken Boland had come through 
the Forest Products organisation on the production side and was an 
assistant to A. W. Mackney. An experienced manager, he set about 
improving confidence at the mill, and guided it through a recession by 
improving the efficiency of the plant and raising the level of productivity. 
The executives at Mataura responded to the more participatory style of 
management; staff training schemes which had already begun were 
greatly extended and in particular the Company entered fully into the 
Department of Labour’s Training Within Industry scheme; a safety 
campaign involved the men and women at the mill in production prob- 
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The magnitude of Project Resurrection is shown in this photograph 
first published in 1962 
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lems; a new technical superintendent, D. R. McKenzie, greatly improved 
technical standards; the mill began to operate on production cycles. Staff 
facilities were improved, more houses built, a superannuation scheme 
began for wages staff, and working conditions were improved as the mill 
itself was tidied up and made more efficient. 


Further plant development, a successful entry into the fine paper 
market, and management improvements were all satisfactory achieve- 
ments in the years from 1965 to 1969. But the Company had still to 
operate profitably before the resurrection could be said to have been 
fully achieved. It was not easy for NZPM to return to profitability after 
the losses of 1963 and 1964. In the half year to 30 September 1964 the 
mill continued to make heavy losses, in part because of the cost of 
reconstructing No. 1 machine. In his report in 1965 Hobday commented 
on the fluctuations of fortune during the year: the high points when 
56 tons of paper were made in one day and 304 tons in one week; the 
disappointments of breakdowns, poor quality and rejected fine paper 
samples. Production during that year was only 11,215 tons, far below 
the budget figure. However, during the second half of the year produc- 
tion had increased and the profits earned almost wiped out the losses of 
the previous six months. Hobday tentatively suggested that it was ‘ the 
turning point’. In 1965 production increased to 12,883 tons. For the 
first time since 1962 the Company made a profit and management felt 
secure enough to budget for a large increase in production. No. 1 would 
make 3,800 tons, much of it wallpaper base, No. 2, 4,000 tons of fine 
papers and No. 3, 5,800 tons, mostly kraft and Sandow. The total pro- 
duction was to be 13,600 tons. 

Then came the loss of wallpaper base sales to Tasman and by the 
end of 1966 the No. 1 machine was only working six out of eight days. 
Worse was to follow. Economic conditions in 1967 were bad and with 
the decline in business activity in that year and for much of 1968 orders 
slowed and the mill ran on short time. Reluctantly management cut back 
in staff and those over retirement age and some newcomers to the mill 
were laid off. Orders for No. 1 machine were very hard to find and it 
proved unsuitable to run it for fine paper stocks. It was obvious that the 
machine would need an overhaul to the wet end if it were to contribute 
to mill profits. 

This situation continued throughout 1968. For some time Sandow 
orders kept No. 3 machine in full production, but it was apparent that 
the MF capacity of the mill was too great for the pattern of orders 
which the Company was receiving. Finally in June 1968 the No. 1 
machine was closed down. It did not run again and in the next year it 
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was broken up and sold for scrap. The Masson Scott machine was 
nearly 75 years old. For 67 of those years it had run virtually unchanged 
and made a wide range of heavy papers. The modifications of the years 
since 1960 were not entirely satisfactory however: even after the major 
reconstruction of 1964 it remained small and, with a maximum speed of 
250 f.p.m., very much slower than the MF machines in the North Island. 
To some the closure of No. | justified the old saying, you cannot make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear: it was not for want of trying. 

Orders on the MG machine began to fall off as the recession con- 
tinued and it too was soon running on short time. In the 1967 year the 
Company made only 11,747 tons of paper, a decrease of over 1,300 tons 
on the previous year. Sales receipts fell more than 10%. It was a testing 
time for NZPM. Having spent millions of dollars on modernising the 
plant and converting it to a mill which could produce fine papers and 
wallpaper base, the loss of the latter business and the recession in the 
economy came just when other indications were that the Company was 
coming right. Production did fall and sales were restricted in 1967 and 
1968, but the Company weathered the storm and profitability was 
retained. In 1967 total profit was $120,773; in 1968, $152,367. Plant 
development could continue, most of it funded out of revenue, and the 
Company was able to wait until new product lines were fully developed 
and quality assured before releasing them onto the market. 

The Company survived many rumours about its state of health and 
after the loss of the wallpaper base trade the directors took the unusual 
step of writing to all employees assuring them that the mill was not 
doomed. In Easter of 1968 the mill faced an attack from the elements 
when the Mataura flooded. Water poured through the houses in the 
Stuart Street development, joined the Waikana Stream and rushed down 
Kana Street at a depth of at least three feet. The mill had prior warning 
and R. H. Walkington organised a team of workers in feverish activity 
to lift the base motors, sandbag vulnerable parts of the mill and protect 
valuable stocks. Even so the water carried away part of the waste paper 
storage area, filled the race with debris and gouged out land south of 
the mill. Prompt action before the flood saved much of the plant and 
the mill was soon in production again. Some flood protection was erected 
at the mill and a log barrier was installed in the race. 

All thoughts of a close down, either for natural or economic causes, 
had gone by 1969. Ken Boland, the managing director, reported to the 
Annual General Meeting of that year that NZPM had enjoyed a very 
satisfactory year. Sales had passed the $4,000,000 mark and the Com- 
pany made a pre-tax profit of $447,609 which, if not a large proportion 
of shareholders’ funds, was a satisfactory 11% of sales revenue. 
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By 1969 the resurrection of NZPM had been achieved. The pro- 
duction and sales of good quality fine paper at Mataura, and the way the 
Company was able to return quickly to satisfactory profit levels despite 
the loss of the wallpaper base sales and the economic recession of 1967 
and 1968, shows that Project Resurrection had succeeded. 

But it is not necessary to go to sales invoices and balance sheets 
to find such a confirmation. It was obvious to anyone who cared to 
compare the Mataura mill in 1969 with the mill in 1960. Instead of piles 
of waste paper and pulp in an open yard there was a large raw materials 
shed full of bales of bleached and unbleached pulp. Beside the pulp- 
master stood a wastepaper plant, and as well as the drums of size there 
were sacks of alum, china clay, titanium dioxide, starch and many other 
chemicals. Where previously bales of waste had gone up to the prepara- 
tory plant in a rope cage, now there was a big pipe bridge carrying 
pulp in slush form. In the stock preparation department the old beaters 
had almost all been replaced by refiners, trollies and shovels were re- 
placed by stainless steel pipes, belts and shafts by electric motors. The 
digesters were gone, the place was cleaner than ever before and dials 
and gauges abounded on new stock and blend chests. 

Downstairs in the machine room some changes were obvious. No. 1 
machine had gone, the old wide belts and steam engine which drove 
No. 2 were replaced by narrow nylon belts and an electric motor. 
Changes on the machines were more subtle, but to the papermaker, more 
significant. The wet end of No. 2 was longer and the reel-up modernised. 
No. 3 had a suction couch roll, a suction press and changes to the 
hood. Recovery and cleaning equipment on both machines was much 
more extensive than before. Off the machine room was an engineers’ 
shop with new equipment and a well-equipped testing laboratory which 
had replaced the moisture and burst tester which used to be alongside 
the machine. 

In the newly enlarged finishing room the change was dramatic. 
Instead of a dark and sometimes dirty room with some old and some 
new equipment and full of bag reels and brown paper, there was a large 
new well-lit room. A new cutter, a winder, an air base guillotine, a 
vacuumatic counter, a salle where rows of women examined paper for 
faults were all new additions. And instead of the reels of kraft and 
wrapping, toilet paper, wallpaper base and various heavy wrapping and 
insulating papers, the room was full of white and tinted paper in 
different grades and quantities being sorted, cut and packed. As well 
there were reels of MF printing paper, kraft and Sandow wrapping 
paper. 

Some of the radical changes in the mill were less noticeable; instead 
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of the 400 volt system, the mill now used a 11,000 volt current; the days 
of patching were over and the piles of scrap from which repairs had 
been carried out previously were thrown out; and more noticeable, the 
whole mill was much tidier and cleaner than it had ever been before. To 
the north of the mill stood a new office with modern bookkeeping equip- 
ment; it was the head office of NZPM, now removed from Dunedin and 
directly involved in the production process of the papermaking company. 

Only in two areas of the Company was progress anything less than 
startling: the coalmine which had used relatively modern methods in 
1960, and the bag factory where progress into new lines and modern 
trends was restricted by inter-industry agreements. Both facets of the 
Company’s operations had been particularly important, however, in 
providing some profit to offset the losses of the mill itself while the 
transformation from a ‘ brown’ mill to a ‘ white’ mill was being made. 

The resurrection of Mataura and of NZPM was not achieved easily. 
All did not go well; the Company followed some wrong directions and 
took some time to recover from its mistakes; some of the actions of 
those within the Company caused unrest; for some, change inevitably 
meant disruption. Those most intimately connected with the changes 
packed a lifetime of experience and, it would seem, half a lifetime of 
work into 10 dramatic and often traumatic years. They saved the old 
paper mill at Mataura from an ignominious end, imposed new methods 
of production, and produced new types of paper. Mataura created for 
itself a new place in the pulp and paper industry in New Zealand, not 
as a run down wrapping mill but as a small modernised mill specialising 
in fine papers. At the same time the reconstruction enabled NZPM to 
survive, albeit with the cooperation of larger companies; it restored the 
name the Company had lost between the wars as an innovative and go- 
ahead concern; it gave the Company’s mill a name for quality which it 
had not really had before; and it gave NZPM a better basis for hope 
for the future than it had had since 1946. It truly was a resurrection. 
The progress of the Company between 1961 and 1969 and the extent 
and success of the transformation at the mill are monuments to all 
those who worked to achieve it. 
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TAKEOVER 
New Zealand Paper Mills Limited, 1970-1976 


By 1970 the reconstruction of the mill at Mataura and the change 
to new lines of production had been successfully carried out. New 
Zealand Paper Mills Limited was much better directed and managed 
than before 1960, and it had found a position within the industry in 
New Zealand which promised a better future than could ever have been 
foreseen a decade before. The tremendous changes at the mill had only 
been carried out with the assistance of the Fletcher Trust and N.Z. 
Forest Products. The marketing changes had only been achieved with 
the cooperation of N.Z. Forest Products. Since 1964 each of those two 
large companies had owned a 30% share of NZPM. From 1966 the 
management of the Company had been in the hands of one of its 
supposed competitors, N.Z. Forest Products, and the marketing of its 
products was very much under the control of N.Z. Forest Products. The 
next step in the history of NZPM was a final and crucial one, but it 
was not a step which marked a change of direction or a reversal of 
trends already apparent. That final and irrevocable step was a takeover 
by N.Z. Forest Products. 


The mechanics of the Forest Products’ takeover illustrate how far 
real control of the Company had already passed out of the hands of the 
old shareholders. The first discussions on the sale of shares took place 
between representatives of the Fletcher group and Forest Products as 
early as 10 May 1969. Fletchers were reluctant to spend more money at 
Mataura and the group had no continuing interest in moving into the 
papermaking field on its own account. But it did have an interest in 
investing in Forest Products. The Fletcher Trust therefore offered its 
shares in NZPM to Forest Products in return for shares in that com- 
pany. The offer raised the whole question of the future relationship 
between Forest Products and NZPM once again. Forest Products felt 
that unless Mataura was developed further it would inevitably have a 
short life. The mill needed such things as plant improvements to further 
refine quality control, and a redevelopment of No. 2 machine to increase 
productive capacity for specialised fine papers. Export potential at 
Kinleith suggested that Mataura would be useful to fill the New Zealand 
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market. The North Island company was already very involved in the 
management of Mataura, in doing the technical work and long term 
planning, in providing market protection, and in tacitly accepting respon- 
sibility for the progress of the mill. It would be difficult to get out of 
NZPM without incurring the criticism that it was brutally closing down 
a small potential competitor. Whether correct or not, such charges would 
be impossible to deny and the bad public image would be difficult to 
dispel. The public relations aspect of the relationship between the large 
and small company, so important in Forest Products’ earlier actions in 
allowing Mataura to continue, once more played a crucial role in the 
takeover proposals. For if Forest Products could not gracefully extricate 
itself from Mataura, it was better to have total control than a one-third 
share. N.Z. Forest Products decided to bid for all the shares in NZPM. 

The offer was not to be made until agreement had been reached 
between Fletchers and Forest Products over the relative values of the 
shares. Then Forest Products would have a powerful lever with the 
directors on the Board of NZPM who represented the general share- 
holders, and they would have the support of six of the nine board 
members already assured. 

After secret negotiations, the two companies agreed on a straight 
share transaction of one Forest Products share for every two NZPM 
shares. Unfortunately news that Forest Products were interested in 
acquiring the shares leaked out and over Christmas of 1969 the value 
of NZPM shares almost doubled on the stock exchange. This speculation 
precipitated the offer to general shareholders. At a board meeting on 
9 February 1970 the three general directors found that the rumours 
were correct, when they received both the Forest Products’ offer and the 
news that Fletcher Trust had already decided to accept. 

The general directors could not block the move in the board room. 
By 1970 there were only three of them: P. S. Anderson, W. H. Tucker, 
who replaced Smeaton in 1968, and J. G. Dykes. Fletchers’ representa- 
tives were R. G. Stark and Dr J. S. Watts, who had replaced Sir James 
Fletcher in 1966. The two Forest Products representatives were A. W. 
Mackney and D. O. Walker, but that company also had the support of 
R. H. Smythe and K. Boland who were elected to the Board at Annual 
General Meetings in 1966 and 1967. 

At first the directors representing the individual shareholders said 
that they were not opposed to the Fletcher Trust selling their holding to 
Forest Products, but they wanted time to consider the position of the 
individual shareholders. Forest Products were only interested in all the 
shares, however, and they felt that time was limited because of the 
speculation in NZPM shares. Both Fletcher and Forest Products’ rep- 
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resentatives stressed the advantages for the Company of the marketing 
and management association with Forest Products which had already 
worked smoothly and produced good profits. Forest Products’ repre- 
sentatives said that the benefits of the takeover for the Company would 
include increased integration, specialist advice for the mill from the 
Forest Products’ technical departments, the larger financial resources of 
the giant North Island company, further development of local manage- 
ment as a branch of N.Z. Forest Products, and the increased security 
to the staff of NZPM Ltd in belonging to a larger company. There were 
other considerations: Mataura faced more difficulties in the future with 
the establishment of more new machines in the North Island; the 
Department of Industries and Commerce was looking suspiciously at 
price equalisation pools; Kinleith pulp was cheap compared with over- 
seas prices but it could not remain so; wages were going to rise quickly; 
Caxton was planning to produce a wide range of paper on a third 
machine; and finally N.Z. Forest Products was concerned at the low 
return it was getting for the management services it provided NZPM. 

Anderson, Dykes and Tucker could only seek to delay: obviously 
they felt that the price being paid for the Company was a low one. The 
Board, however, decided to warn shareholders immediately not to sell 
pending the result of negotiations, and a month later the offer was 
announced publicly. The split in the Board continued, and Dykes, 
Anderson and Tucker included a minority opinion in its letter to 
shareholders. They argued that the offer was not good enough consider- 
ing the profitability of the reconstructed mill, but acknowledged the help 
which N.Z. Forest Products had given the Company in the past. The 
other directors all recommended acceptance. In their arguments they 
cited the previous assistance of Forest Products, its desire to rationalise 
markets, to use New Zealand pulp in New Zealand and to develop the 
interests of Southland and of New Zealand. Such assistance would con- 
tinue. Forest Products, in its offer, also cited the benefits of cooperation 
in the past, and discussed the problems that Mataura would face alone; 
freight rates were increasing, and it was unlikely there would be forest 
development in Southland like that in the north. The Forest Products’ 
offer was readily accepted by the individual shareholders of NZPM: by 
June it held 98% of the shares and on 8 July 1970 only 36 shareholders 
had not accepted. The old board was dissolved and the Company’s 
articles were altered to make it a private company with A. W. Mackney, 
D. O. Walker and K. Boland as directors and a registered office at 
Penrose. The future of NZPM would be as a wholly owned subsidiary 
of N.Z. Forest Products. 

The takeover was the final step in a long process in which NZPM 
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became more and more controlled by North Island companies. In 1943 
the Company accepted a limiting agreement with Forest Products. In 
1954 it was forced to give up part of its markets in a territorial agree- 
ment with the same company. Then in 1960 part of the ownership of 
the Company was given up, and in 1964 another part. A complete sale 
to one of the large companies was the logical next step. At earlier times 
in the history of the Company, NZPM had the chance to find alterna- 
tives to such a course of events. It is interesting to speculate on what 
might have happened had the Company decided to concentrate its 
activities at Huntly instead of Mataura in 1920, or had it joined in the 
forestry boom of the 1920s with large plantings in Southland or with 
pians for a new mill in the north; or even had the Company gone ahead 
with plans for a North Island mill in 1946 or joined in with Caxton in 
1953. Once the other North Island mills were established, however, 
there was an air of inevitability about what happened at Mataura. The 
real alternative was not whether it would be independent or not, but 
under whose domain it would ultimately fall. Finally even that choice 
was taken out of the hands of the Company by decisions in the Fletcher 
boardroom. 


When Forest Products entered into full control of the Mataura 
company, some reappraisal of its long term prospects had already been 
carried out. For some time in the mid-1960s the Company considered 
the possibility of a major expansion and a new machine. One of the 
matters discussed in 1965 when Forest Products bought in was the 
possibility that Mataura might install a second-hand machine that 
Forest Products had an interest in, and then give the output to the 
Auckland company to sell. The machine was a board machine in Tas- 
mania and the Forest Products’ plans were obviously to use it for South 
Island packaging production. The proposals fell through, but talk about 
installing a low cost machine continued. 

In 1967 Smythe had urged the Company to continue an extensive 
development programme; the proposals before the Board envisaged a 
maximum production of 17,500 tons a year, or if No. 1 machine was 
modified, 20,000. The decision to close down No. 1 machine reduced 
these plans and the recession forced the Company to think in smaller 
terms. By 1968 the Board had decided to concentrate on developing the 
No. 2 machine. The planning proceeded on the basis of a maximum 
speed of 850 f.p.m. 

In 1969 NZPM embarked on a four-year programme with Bertrams 
Ltd to develop the mill and in particular the No. 2 machine, to be 
financed out of revenue. The modifications to the machine had two aims; 
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first, to raise its capacity by increasing the speed from 650 f.p.m. to 
850 f.p.m. and increasing its drying capability; second, to improve fine 
control of the machine so that quality could be improved and guaran- 
teed. Apart from the wet end, where major changes had been carried 
out in the previous reconstruction, the whole machine was virtually 
rebuilt. The wet end did have the wire replaced by a foil as one of 
the first stages of the change in an attempt, among other things, to 
reduce two-sidedness in tinted papers. The rest of the machine was 
stripped down to the sole plates. The electric line drive was replaced 
by a Harland drive of variable speed electric motors; the dryers were 
reconditioned and given new bearings; the calender stack was completely 
replaced; the whole drying section of the machine was totally enclosed 
in an enormous hood with sophisticated steam heating and exhaust 
equipment. This fundamental reconstruction of the No. 2 machine took 
many months of planning and preparation, but the physical rebuilding 
was completed in the remarkably short time of a month. It was a major 
achievement and on 7 May 1971 the rebuilt machine started up again 
for test runs. At the same time the old breakers and beaters in the No. 2 
preparatory floor were removed to make way for more refiners. By 1976 
only two beaters remained, with basalt working surfaces to help work 
the dyes into coloured paper furnishes. 

With the increased capacity of the MF or No. 2 machine, the mill 
swung even more into fine paper production. The other major line of 
plant development in recent years was necessary and complementary 
to this change in emphasis. The finishing department was improved. 
Some new equipment was bought including a large paper cutter from 
Kinleith. Working conditions had already been improved late in 1969 
when the finishing room was extended and a separate salle, or paper 
sorting and checking section, was set up, and gradually staff training and 
handling procedures were modified. One of the major developments in 
the finishing department was the move into cutting and packing paper 
in stationery sizes for end use. More and more the fine papers made at 
Mataura were cut into the common sizes and wrapped at the mill for 
distribution under the Mataura and customers’ own labels. The develop- 
ment had, and has, obvious benefits for the Company. The greater the 
added value at the mill, the less is the handicap of its position with 
respect to markets and its relatively slow production off the machines. 
Such a programme involved new guillotines, a cut-size ream wrapping 
machine, and more recently, a large ream wrapping machine and a 
shrink wrapping plant for packing the ream upon ream of fine paper 
leaving the mill on pallets each day. 

Meanwhile the search for greater efficiency continued. It did not 
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involve major plant changes but rather attempts to improve the quality 
of the stock preparation by installing new refiners and improving 
screenings and cleaning plant. The Company also sought to improve its 
recovery systems. By 1976 the quest had gained added urgency by 
the growing concern at pollution in the Mataura River on the part of 
local bodies and the public, and undoubtedly this will involve the mill 
in some large additions to its plant in the near future. The problem of 
fibre loss, the major pollutant from the paper mill, had already been 
greatly reduced in the reconstruction of the mill in the 1960s as savealls 
were upgraded, new systems added and the old No. 1 machine belatedly 
provided with a backwater system. When the river was classified in 1969, 
however, stringent standards were set by the control authorities and the 
Company became involved in a long programme of sampling and plan- 
ning for an anti-pollution plant. Initially plans were for a large settling 
pond but before planning was complete an even more modern fibre 
recovery system came to the Company’s attention. In 1975 a pilot 
scheme was being tested. 

In production the Mataura mill moved more and more into special- 
ised fine papers, papers which might be called a third generation of 
production for the Mataura mill following on from the standard fine 
paper lines like banks and bonds which had themselves replaced so 
many of the old wrapping papers. Xerox paper was a preliminary move 
into this field, involving as it did a standard fine paper with particularly 
critical moisture content standards. The mill was able to produce a 
satisfactory xerox paper just as the rapid copy market in New Zealand 
started to expand. After many trials a satisfactory MICR or magnetic 
ink character recognition paper was made to be used in the mechanical 
and electronic processing of cheques. A third specialised paper was 
carbon base which had to be dense so as not to absorb the carbon 
coating, but also light enough to allow several copies to be taken at 
once. Other specialised papers which were still being developed in 1975 
included diazo base paper for plan copying, and optical character recog- 
nition (OCR) papers. High quality printing paper, such as super fine 
MF offset was being made, and the mill made some high quality water- 
marked bond paper. The Company registered its own watermark, 
* Mataura ’, with a kiwi insignia. 

In the year ended 1970 the Mataura mill made almost 13,000 tons 
of finished paper, and in the 1971 year this increased to 13,700. During 
the next two years this high level of production was not maintained 
because of the reconstruction programme on the No. 2 machine and a 
recession in the New Zealand economy. However, when economic con- 
ditions improved in 1973, the MF machine was running at full capacity 
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and since then production has increased to over 17,000 tonnes. The 
major area of growth has been fine paper production. In 1975 the MF 
machine concentrated almost exclusively on fine papers and made over 
60% by weight, and a much higher proportion by sales value, of the 
production of the mill. The most important lines were respectively 
bonds, xerox and other plain-copy papers, duplicating papers, banks and 
MF printings. 

The MG machine continued to serve a useful function but its poten- 
tial was much more limited. Sandow filled a need for cheap shop wrap- 
ping paper and used the traditional waste paper supplies; this provided 
an outlet for a small part of the enormous consumption of paper in 
modern society and gave the mill a chance to keep its costs down, and 
so compete with the larger and more efficient wrapping machines at 
North Island mills. The MG also made a lightweight wet-strength wrap- 
ping, some kraft, some bleached kraft and more recently a specialised 
wet-strength wallpaper base paper. Production of imitation greaseproof 
continued. 

The Mataura bag factory did not develop, and the declining impor- 
tance of its production, evident in the 1960s, continued. The plant 
undoubtedly fulfilled an important social function in the town of 
Mataura by providing employment for women and girls, and it continues 
to do so. The factory has been the subject of several reports and studies 
into its future. 

By far the bulk of the raw material coming into the mill in 1976 
is woodpulp and in recent years the Mataura mill has increasingly used 
Kinleith pulp instead of imported, as the Kinleith mill increased its 
sulphate pulp production and could supply the southern mill as well as 
fill its overseas orders. But the Company also continues to get about 
3,500 tons of waste paper from converters, commercial collectors and 
some charities such as the Salvation Army which have been suppliers 
for so many years. 

Some of the most important changes which took place after the 
Forest Products’ takeover occurred in the marketing structure of the 
Company. First, NZPM could no longer set its own prices or act inde- 
pendently of Forest Products in seeking to change prices which were 
under government control. Second, the agency agreement with Neill 
Cropper and Company was ended with 12 months’ notice, and sales and 
marketing became a function of the Forest Products marketing section. 
Third, the Company could only produce and sell what the overall policy 
of N.Z. Forest Products allowed. This particularly affected the bag 
factory. Responsibility for product development within those bounds, 
however, remained wholly with the Company and it had a voice in the 
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overall development of the group. The image of two different sources 
of paper was and is carefully maintained and the Mataura product, even 
where the grades are similar in fine papers, is regarded as a separate 
and distinct product. Fine papers are sold throughout New Zealand. 
Sandow wrapping sells in both islands because Kinleith does not pro- 
duce an equivalent grade, but kraft and other wrapping grades produced 
at both mills are divided into territories, and Mataura sells south of the 
‘ Plimmerton-Featherston line’ as the division above Wellington is 
called. One of the advantages of the takeover has been the chance to 
rationalise marketing still further between Kinleith and Mataura par- 
ticularly in fine paper grades. It has enabled the Mataura mill to work 
efficiently by maintaining production on the machines. 

The area in which the greatest disruption might have occurred after 
the takeover by N.Z. Forest Products was among the staff at Mataura. 
The change, however, was achieved with very little disruption to people 
at the mill and to the systems under which they were working. This 
was due to the five year association with Forest Products when it had the 
management contract, and the cooperation of those involved in what 
alterations were made. R. H. Walkington continued as general manager. 
He was responsible for operating the Mataura mill as a profitable unit 
within the group and with regard to the restrictions in marketing, and 
NZPM has remained as a separate and distinct subsidiary company in 
this sense as well as in its product marketing. G. K. Abercrombie became 
assistant general manager with responsibility in particular for mill pro- 
duction. I. H. Douglas, the company secretary who had done so much 
of the administrative and financial work during the resurrection of 
NZPM, resigned to accept another position within Forest Products and 
L. A. Mockford who had been company accountant, became branch 
secretary. Regular management meetings were continued on the lines 
of the executive committee meetings, but with a wider and more direct 
representation from the various departments of the mill, production, 
finishing, technical, engineering, personnel, coal mine, and secretarial, 
finance and accounting. Various accounting and clerical procedures were 
brought into line with standard Forest Products’ practice, but the Com- 
pany kept the auditors it had had for so long, Barr Burgess and Stewart. 

Soon R. H. Walkington left to take up a new position with N.Z. 
Particle Board Ltd, an associated company, and G. K. Abercrombie 
became general manager. The successful transformation from a ‘ brown’ 
mill to a ‘white’ mill with which R. H. Walkington was so closely asso- 
ciated, is testimony in itself to the ability he showed as engineer, mill 
manager and finally general manager. The Company was fortunate to 
have a man of such ability at the head of its Mataura operations during 
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this period. G. K. Abercrombie was well fitted for the position of 
general manager. First, as many will attest, he fitted in well to what 
might be called the participatory style of management which had been 
developing at the mill after Hobday left. Second, his training in fine 
papermaking and his interest and ability on the technical side of paper- 
making suited the developments taking place at Mataura. 

One of the features of the last six years at the mill has been an 
improvement in facilities and services for the staff. Staff amenities have 
been upgraded, the training schemes started in the 1960s made more 
systematic and extended, the services and functions of the personnel 
department widened. In 1972 the workers and management devised a 
productivity incentive bonus, the first unit in the Forest Products’ group 
to do so. The scheme has now been followed by others. Undoubtedly 
this has contributed to the generally good relations which have existed 
at the mill between management and workers since 1971. Staff turnover 
has dropped, and the difficulties of finding and retaining skilled workers 
pale into insignificance beside the crises of the 1950s. The safety record 
at the mill has improved with better training methods and new machines. 
In 1976 the full establishment at the Mataura mill and in the Company 
as a whole is just over 300. 


It would be possible to continue at considerable length about the 
improvements which have taken place in the different sections of the 
paper mill over the last six years. In the years since 1960 the Company 
had learned well the need to continually upgrade the various aspects of 
its operation in order to work at peak efficiency. The search for in- 
creased efficiency was not a completely foreign concept to those at the 
mill in earlier years, but it was not always uppermost in the minds of 
directors and management, and it certainly was not approached with the 
same willingness to change and adapt which is a feature of the Company 
today. 

It was the MG machine which proved difficult to keep at full pro- 
duction during the most recent periods of recession, and in the 1975-76 
year it was running six days on and two off. The growing importance of 
fine and specialised papers is one of the major themes of the last six 
years and it would seem that this trend will continue in the immediate 
future. Because of the technical ability of the staff, the versatility and 
size of the machines at Mataura, and the rationalisation of production 
and marketing which being a subsidiary of N.Z. Forest Products allows, 
NZPM is in a good position to continue to expand in this field. 

It is a complete reversal of production trends within the Company 
in the period from 1905 to 1954, when it concentrated on cheap wrap- 
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ping paper. It is the culmination of changes which were foreshadowed 
to a small degree by R. J. Luck, but which were only really achieved in 
the late 1960s after a radical rebuilding of almost every section of the 
mill. The extent of the physical transformation is reflected in the com- 
ments of those who returned to look at the mill during the centennial 
celebrations of the local school in 1975: they were startled and amazed. 
The change of direction was an equally great achievement. It would 
seem to point the way for developments in the immediate future of the 
Company. 

In the longer term, however, there may be major developments 
foreshadowed in plans to use the native beech forests of western South- 
land and to replace at least part of them with exotic forests. Those 
schemes, still very much in the planning stage, could have tremendous 
implications for NZPM. N.Z. Forest Products has put forward proposals 
for forest utilisation which include a bleached pulp mill. 

The development of such proposals must be left for future historians 
of NZPM and of papermaking in the south. So must an assessment of the 
men involved in the Company at present, for it is how NZPM handles 
the challenges which will undoubtedly arise in the future which will be 
the test of their abilities. Suffice to say that the performance of the Com- 
pany in the years between 1970 and 1976 suggests that it has plenty of 
talent to draw on. Certainly the position of the Company and the state 
of the mill in 1976 provides a satisfactory foundation on which to build. 
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One Hundred Years of Papermaking 


IN 1976 it was 100 years since the papermaking industry began in 
the south of New Zealand at the small crude mills at Woodhaugh and 
Mataura. New Zealand Paper Mills Limited, the company which 
emerged in 1905 out of those pioneering ventures, has carried on the 
tradition of papermaking at its mill on the site of the original Mataura 
paper mill. 

One hundred years is but a short time in the history of an industry 
which is almost 2,000 years old and which came to England in the 15th 
century. But in the history of European settlement in New Zealand a 
century is a long time. When the papermaking industry started in 1876 
permanent colonisation of the country from the British Isles was only 
36 years old, and the population of Otago and Southland was less than 
100,000. Manufacturing on a scale greater than the small workshops, 
smithies and foundries of the pioneers was only just beginning, and the 
story of NZPM and its predecessors encompasses almost the full span 
of the history of manufacturing in New Zealand. 

In terms of the papermaking industry in New Zealand, one hundred 
years is a very long time. With the exception of the Whakatane mill 
which began to produce board in 1939, only Mataura of the present mills 
in New Zealand began before the Second World War. That New Zealand 
manufacturing, albeit primarily for the internal market, has an honour- 
able history extending back well beyond the 1938 import controls is 
sometimes ignored. That an important papermaking industry supplying 
up to 80% of the local wrapping market preceded the exotic forests and 
giant companies of the north by some 60 years is often forgotten. 

But New Zealand Paper Mills Limited and its forerunners have 
more to commend them than just longevity, although survival itself 
was, and is, a considerable achievement. They have participated in the 
development of New Zealand. In terms of ownership, function and com- 
petitive situation the story of papermaking in the south falls into three 
parts. The first was essentially a pioneering phase. The mills at Mataura, 
Woodhaugh and, in 1900, Riverhead, were owned by the promoters of the 
papermaking industry and their immediate successors. They struggled to 
make paper from local raw materials and waste, to improve plant and 
quality and to sell their paper at a profit. It was an expansionist period, 
with new machines, increasing production, a search for new methods and 
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new sources of raw material, and attempts to extend the range of wrap- 
ping paper being made and to branch out into the new areas of printing, 
writing and building papers. Over-production and competition between 
three small mills, the need for technological changes which could only be 
accomplished by a larger company and used effectively through a 
rationalisation of plant, and the advantages of a monopolistic position 
within New Zealand led the three mills into partnership. 

The second part of the history lasted from 1905 to 1946: it was a 
time of concentration in resources and a period of narrowing functions 
and aims. Ownership was concentrated in New Zealand Paper Mills 
Limited, a public company. Production centred more and more on 
Mataura: Riverhead closed in 1923 and Woodhaugh in 1936. Techno- 
logical changes in the overseas mills forced the New Zealand industry 
to change from using local waste materials to using imported kraft pulp. 
The history of papermaking in the south in this period was very much 
the history of NZPM. Although that company, in particular under the 
leadership of F. W. Mitchell and H. L. Dolamore, did investigate New 
Zealand woods and flax as indigenous raw material sources, and al- 
though the Company considered new lines of production during the 
First World War, its direction was from the commercial sector and its 
industrial functions and aims were narrower than those of its pioneering 
predecessors. The Dunedin company, like many New Zealand manu- 
facturers, became a converter of imported semi-processed raw material 
into manufactured products for local consumption. It performed this role 
competently, but it failed to take opportunities to expand and it did not 
really seek new directions and new avenues of production. 

Other companies in New Zealand did plan to use locally grown 
timber for pulping and papermaking, and when their schemes appeared 
likely to provide competition for NZPM, the story of papermaking in 
the south entered a new phase. After the Second World War the major 
problem for the Company was to accommodate itself to the impending 
competition and, later, production from N.Z. Forest Products’ mill 
at Kinleith, and then from Tasman and Caxton paper mills. New 
Zealand Paper Mills Limited was in a weak position because of its site, 
miles from forests and markets, the scale of its operations and the age 
of its plant. The failure to develop its own forest resources before the 
war or to move to the north, and an inability to improve and extend 
production to meet the projected competition worsened the situation. 
The run-down condition of the Mataura plant and difficulties within the 
Company made even its immediate survival a matter for some doubt by 
1960. These weaknesses made the adjustment of NZPM to the new com- 
petitive situation one of acquiescence to a more powerful and viable 
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competitor, N.Z.. Forest Products. New Zealand Paper Mills Limited 
abandoned plans for development and relied on licensing in 1943; in 
1954 it accepted limits on its markets imposed by Forest Products, and 
in 1959 it faced further restrictions. 

In 1960, with either a rapid or a lingering demise as an independent 
company seemingly inevitable, NZPM took the only real course left and 
joined the new industrial companies in the north in order that it might 
modernise its plant and find a new place in the New Zealand paper- 
making industry. First, the Company entered into a partnership with an 
intermediary of the papermaking industry, the Fletcher Trust; second, 
it sold a further one-third share to N.Z. Forest Products Limited; and 
finally in 1970 it sold out completely to the Auckland company, with, it 
might be said, a metaphorical sigh of relief. 

After 1960 the change was dramatic. The industry in the south 
entered its most dynamic decade since the 1890s; the Mataura mill was 
completely modernised; the narrow confines of the wrapping trade in 
which NZPM had operated for so long were flung aside and the Com- 
pany made a bold and successful attempt to make and market fine 
paper, changing its whole focus of attention from crude wrapping paper 
to refined and increasingly specialised high quality fine papers. That 
development continues today. 


Despite the divisions into three parts, certain themes can be fol- 
fowed through the history of NZPM and papermaking in the south. The 
first is the role of the state in fostering, encouraging and protecting the 
industry. Government bonuses were the occasion and part of the cause 
for its beginning, protection helped it to survive, and licensing to some 
extent regulated its later development. The intercourse between manage- 
ment, owners, government departments and politicians is nothing new; 
Thomas Culling, F. W. Mitchell and Rocke O’Shea were skilled prac- 
titioners of the art of securing assistance and expediting favourable 
decisions. A second important theme is the effect of technological 
changes in the overseas industry and the problem of applying them to 
the small scale of operations in New Zealand. The development of bigger 
and faster machines, the kraft process, and the increasing role of 
chemical engineering have all influenced papermaking in the south. The 
access to the New Zealand market of overseas mills which used such 
technological advances was often a marketing problem: similar problems 
arise now with pollution control methods which depend on large scale 
production. Third, the papermaking companies have been part of the 
development of New Zealand industry and the use of local resources. 
Papermaking in the south started as a means of using the tussock and 
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flax in Otago and Southland, and at Mataura the first mill was situated 
on the falls in order to use the power of the river and local lignite 
deposits. During the First World War NZPM seriously investigated pulp- 
ing locally grown wood, although after that the Company did not pursue 
this aspect of the development of the pulp and paper industry and the 
initiative passed to others. Only at the very end of its 100 years, when 
the use of native beech timber is being investigated once again, does it 
seem at all likely that papermaking in the south may once again lead 
the New Zealand industry into new fields. 

Of course the paper mills have been very important in the local 
economies of Otago and Southland. They have provided a source of 
direct employment for labourers, skilled tradesmen, and women in 
finishing rooms and bag factories, and indirect employment for many in 
service industries. In Mataura the mill has helped to create a community 
very different from most small towns, a community of old established 
papermaking families and new immigrants, of mill managers and mill 
workmen. 

But the theme which is most dominant in all parts of the history 
of papermaking in the south is one of struggle. In the 19th century 
there was the struggle to found the two pioneer mills, the battle for the 
bonus, the problems of finding profitability. Between 1905 and 1946 
NZPM faced the difficulties of divisions within the Company, of kraft 
imports from Canada at low prices, the depression, and wartime supply 
problems. After 1946 the history is a story of continual struggle for 
survival, a struggle which did not really lose its immediacy until 1969. 
The industry in the south has not enjoyed any extended golden age: the 
expressions of satisfaction which followed the erection of a new paper 
machine were always short-lived, and the air of cautious complacency 
which sometimes pervaded the boardroom of NZPM misrepresented 
the true situation of the Company. To survive all these difficulties, albeit 
in the long run only as the result of becoming part of a larger company, 
has been the greatest achievement of the industry in the south. 

This history began with the site of the new mills on the banks of 
the Mataura River and the Leith Stream and with the people who began 
them. It is to place and people that it must return at its conclusion. The 
siting and then centralisation of the industry at Mataura has exerted a 
tremendous influence on the papermaking industry in the south. Mataura 
had access to tussock, water power and lignite. These advantages made 
it the centre of the papermaking industry for over 70 years, but the site 
lost its advantages as the centre of population moved to Auckland, as 
transport costs increased and as pulp in slush form for central North 
Island mills became a reality. The southern site became one of the 
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fundamental reasons why NZPM was in such a weak position within the 
industry after 1946 and it remains a fundamental cause of the relatively 
small scale of operations at the mill. Now, however, the site and scale 
of NZPM operations has some advantages: the labour force is more 
stable, industrial relations are better in a small town, and the mill can 
change from one small run to another more easily than a large plant. 

Many people have played a part in papermaking in the south. 
McGlashan and Bain were pioneers, promoters, experimenters and 
investors in the fledgling industry; their rewards were non-existent in a 
material sense, but the later development of papermaking must have 
given them satisfaction. Thomas Culling, the supreme manager of men 
and resources, made the Mataura mill profitable and John Mitchell did 
the same for Woodhaugh. After the amalgamation the leaders of NZPM, 
the Mitchell brothers, H. L. Dolamore and G. R. Couling, were men 
from the commercial sector; within that sphere they operated the Com- 
pany well, as a glance at the profit figures during the depression will 
reveal, for NZPM faced many problems. But they were hampered by 
a lack of industrial experience, and it is understandable that plant 
problems, trends within the industry and. poor long term planning ulti- 
mately proved to be the downfall of the independent company they 
controlled. The men who directed the resurrection of the Company in 
the 1960s were new men from the industrial sector: Sir James Fletcher, 
M. Hobday, D. O. Walker, A. W. Mackney and K. Boland. 

In many ways, however, the story belongs to the men who worked 
at the mills. The first papermakers, beatermen, finishers and general 
paper mill workers, often recently emigrated to a new and strange land, 
had to solve many problems to produce the paper. They worked long 
hours, endured poor working conditions and job security and suffered 
the antagonism of the management if they sought changes. The poor 
conditions remained at Mataura much longer than in most New Zealand 
factories, and the loyalty of men to the Company and the ability they 
had to make paper with the out-of-date plant was one of the features of 
the period from 1946 to 1961. After 1961 old employees learned new 
skills, new papermakers accepted the challenge of resurrecting a mill 
which shocked them by its condition, and many endured the frustrations 
and problems of changing Mataura from a ‘ brown’ mill to a ‘ white’ 
mill. 

Once the days of the proprietor-manager had passed, the mill 
manager became the chief executive at the mill. He stood in an invidious 
position between head office and the mill staff, often caught in a struggle 
between the mill’s needs and head office restrictions, or between the 
demands of the consumer and the capabilities of the plant. Carrying the 
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responsibility for manufacturing profit at the mill, living with the power 
to hire and fire over many fellow residents in a small community and 
isolated from head office, the managers of NZPM had an onerous task. 
Men like John Greenhalgh, Alec Anderson, W. Goodey, John Hart, 
William McLean and R. J. Luck were the backbone of the Company 
and in many ways they were the basis of its ability to survive its many 
problems. Some managers were capable, some less so, but all faced 
tremendous problems and in many cases they did not receive the con- 
fidence, support and assistance from higher in the Company which 
would seem to have been their due. 

Much of the credit for the resurrection of the mill since 1961 must 
go to later mill managers and general managers, R. H. Walkington and 
G. K. Abercrombie, and the executives with whom they worked. It was 
their day-and-night battle to reform the mill and the Company which 
finally led to success and to the satisfactory position of the mill today. 

A great deal of the history of papermaking in the south lies essen- 
tially in the interaction between the site of the industry and the men 
who worked in it. What happens in the future is the task of future 
historians to relate, for within the total context of the New Zealand pulp 
and paper industry as it is structured at present, the fundamental dis- 
advantages of the southern site remain. What can be said is that the 
struggle of those who work in the Mataura mill to maintain an eco- 
nomically sound papermaking industry in the south will continue. In 
doing so they will be following the long tradition of the papermaking 
pioneers. 
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Chairmen, Directors and General Managers of New Zealand Paper Mills 


Limited 
CHAIRMEN 
J. Mitchell - - 1905 H. L. Dolamore - 1954-1962 
T.S. Culling - - 1905-1906 J. G. Dykes - - 1962-1970 
F. W. Mitchell - 1906-1941 A. W. Mackney - — 1970- 
T. Somerville - - 1941-1954 
| 
| 
DIRECTORS | 
F. W. Mitchell - 1905-1906 J.G. Dykes - - 1954-1962 
J. Mitchell - - 1905 Sir James Fletcher - 1960-1967 
C. W. Rattray - - 1905-1939 B. Spenser - - 1961-1964 
L. N. Harris - - 1905-1917 P. S. Anderson - 1963-1970 
T. S. Culling - - 1906-1908 R.G. Stark - — - (1)1964-1970 
W. F. Edmond - 1908-1940 R. H. Smythe (later 
J.N. Mills -  - 1917-1920 Sir Reginald) - 1964-1970 
J. McD. Stevenson - —‘ 1920-1922 W.L.Wyber - - 1964-1965 
T. Somerville 1922-1941, 1954 A. W. Mackney — - (2)1967- 
J. Elvidge - = 1939-1953 D. O. Walker- - (3)1967- 
J. W. Smeaton - 2 1940-1968 Dr J. S. Watt - - 1967-1970 
J. G. Jeffery -  - 1941-1967 K. Boland - - = 1967- 
H.L.Dolamore - 1953-1954 W.H. Tucker- - = 1968-1970 


AUCKLAND DIRECTORS 


G. Elliot (chairman) 1905-1913 J. Brown - - - 1905-1913 
J. H. Upton - - 1905-1913 T. S. Culling - - 1908-1913 


(1) Also alternate to Sir James 1962-1964. 
(2) Also alternate to R. H. Smythe 1965-1966. 
(3) Also alternate to W. L. Wyber 1965-1966. 
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LOCAL DIRECTORS 


T. S. Culling, Auck- R. O’Shea, Welling- 
land - - - 1913-1919 ton - - - (4)1939-1961 
J. B. McFarlane, 
Auckland - - 1919-1939 
MANAGING DIRECTORS 
T. S. Culling - - 1905-1906 A. W. Mackney, joint 1966-1967 
G. Elliot, Auckland 1905-1913 D. O. Walker, joint 1966-1967 
M. L. Hobday - 1961-1966 K. Boland - - 1967- 
GENERAL MANAGERS 
C. F. Mitchell - - 1906-1919 G. R. Couling - - 1955-1962 
H. L. Dolamore~ - 1919-1946 R. H. Walkington - (5)1966-1971 
G. R. Couling - - 1946-1947 G. K. Abercrombie - 1971- 
D. M. Wilson - - 1947-1955 


(4) Continued as local director until 1963 but not as a board member. 


(5) Walkington, as mill manager after Luck’s departure in 1962, acted in many 
respects as a general manager, but Couling was not formally replaced. 
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